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Editorial Comment 


THE EDUCATIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION 
OF HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


During the past four years (since 
1936) Hampton Institute has been 
trying to readjust its program in view 
of decreasing income and in light of 
apparent dissatisfaction on the part of 
some of the alumni and most of the 
students. Within the past two years 
two surveys have been made of the 
institution, several units have been 
abandoned or merged with others, stu- 
dents have engaged in a mild “civil 
disobedience” campaign, at least one 
Negro newspaper has run a series of 
articles caustically critical in nature, 
and recently it was announced in the 
press that the president had resigned 
as of June 30th this year. These facts 
are disturbing to those who are inter- 
ested in Negro education in general, 
primarily because of the long and well- 
known history of this institution in 
the education of Negroes. It would 
appear that Hampton has reached the 
cross roads. Its future usefulness will 
depend in large measure upon the deci- 
sions to be made or which are now be- 
ing made by the Board of Trustees 
and others in position to influence fu- 
ture policy. It is the purpose of these 
comments therefore to present some 
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critical observations and suggestions 
by one who has known this institution 
for the past 25 years and whose sole 
interest is the good of Negro educa- 
tion as a whole. 

For the benefit of those who may be 
unfamiliar with the facts the follow- 
ing brief sketch may be of value as a 
background. Hampton Institute was 
founded in 1868 by General Samuel 
Chapman Armstrong, who was its first 
principal. The school, at that time, 
consisted of General Armstrong, two 
teachers and 15 ex-slaves as pupils. 
“Tn 1870 it was chartered by a special 
act of the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia to become independent of any 
denominational organization.” During 
its 72 years of existence, the Institute 
has had 5 principals including the 
present incumbent: General Arm- 
strong, 1868-1893; Hollis Burke Fris- 
sell, 1893-1917; James Edgar Gregg, 
1918-1929; George Perley Phenix, 
1930; and Arthur Howe since 1931. It 
might be observed at this point that 
all of the principals, as well as a ma- 
jority of the teachers at Hampton 
Institute have been white. 

The development of this institution. 
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like that of many of the other Negro 
colleges, has passed through several 
stages. It began, first, largely as a 
preparatory or elementary school. Be- 
ginning early in the 1900’s secondary 
school work was definitely included in 
the curriculum and until 1931 a strong 
secondary school was maintained at 
the institution. After this date the 
academy or secondary school was dis- 
continued as an integral part of the 
institution. Before the War the main 
emphasis of Hampton as well as Tus- 
kegee was upon trade education. About 
the beginning of the War emphasis 
was placed upon teacher training, so 
that by 1922, in addition to the two- 
year normal course which had been 
given a few years previous, a four- 
year teacher-training course of collegi- 
ate grade was established. By 1927 the 
Collegiate Division of the Institute 
consisted of the School of Agriculture, 
Builders Course, Business, Education, 
Home Economics, Library School, and 
the Summer School. At the present 
time, the Collegiate Division consists 
of the Schools of Agriculture, Business, 
Education, Home Economics, the 
Trade School and the Summer School 
—the Library School, School of Nurs- 
ing and the Music School being aban- 
doned in the last few years. 

The first observation which should 
be made here is that this period of re- 
organization is a very opportune time 
for Hampton to rethink and reorient 
her whole educational program. Since 
the World War Hampton has lost 
much of its distinctive character and 
has become just another Negro college 
turning out teachers to train other 
Negroes to become teachers in the 
same fields. One wonders whether there 
is not a more important service which 


this once unique institution might ren- 
der, especially in view of the predomi- 
nant teacher training job done by 
other Negro colleges. For example, un- 
til the abandonment of the Library 
School, Hampton did render a unique 
service in this field. It could still do 
so if it saw fit to resurrect this unit. 
Again, there has been considerable 
talk of Hampton becoming a real tech- 
nological institute of collegiate grade. 
It is somewhat disappointing to note 
that after 15 or 20 years the combined 
enrollments in the Trade School, 
School of Agriculture, and the School 
of Home Economics comprised less 
than half of the college enrollment in 
1938-39 and that almost half of these 
were being trained as teachers or for 
some job closely allied to teaching. 
It is not within the province of these 
comments to indicate in any detail 
what Hampton should do. We merely 
wish to call attention to the fact that 
a reorientation of educational pro- 
gram (such as has been successfully 
taking place at Tuskegee) is necessary 
if this institution’s future usefulness 
to the cause of Negro education is to 
be assured. In addition to pointing out 
the fact that Hampton ought to be 
more than just another teachers col- 
lege, it should be noted that in what- 
ever educational program may be set 
up, there should be much more atten- 
tion given to the social orientation of 
the students pursuing such work. Lack 
of emphasis upon this aspect of the 
work has not only characterized 
Hampton’s training in the past but 
that of many other similar institutions, 
white as well as Negro. For, as the 
President’s Advisory Committee on 
Education pointed out: “. . . the train- 
ing for the orientation in the social and 
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economic situation has been almost to- 
tally neglected.” No Negro institution 
can be said to be doing an effective job 
which does not give major emphasis to 
this objective. 

The second important observation 
which should be made is that the in- 
ternal organization and administration 
of Hampton, including its “Gone-with- 
the-wind” philosophy of race relations, 
needs seriously to be overhauled. 
Whether by accident or design, the in- 
ternal organization of Hampton is very 
similar to the British Colonial regi- 
ments in Africa and India; staffed al- 
most exclusively with white officers, 
with the natives seldom rising above 
the rank of “Top” Sergeant. (It should 
be recalled that the United States had 
a similar policy prior to the World 
War: “Negroes make good soldiers 
provided they are led by white offi- 
cers.”) If the reorganization at Hamp- 
ton is going to be effective there must 
be a radical change in this policy. 

For the benefit of those who may not 
know the facts it should be noted that 
besides a white president and a pre- 
dominantly white faculty, practically 
every important post that has to do 
with policy making or responsible ad- 
ministrative function is manned by a 
white person. (1) The Board of Trus- 
tees consisting of some 19 persons has 
only three Negroes on it. (2) With the 
exception of the Summer School Di- 
rector, who was just appointed this 
past year, the directors of all the other 
five major divisions of the institution 
are white; as well as the Dean of 
Women (1938-39), the Chaplain, the 
Secretary, the University Physician, 
and the Treasurer. (3) The Adminis- 
trative Board, the function of which is 
to be “directly responsible for the gen- 
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eral conduct of the Institute . is 
composed of 10 persons, only two of 
whom are Negroes. (4) The Educa- 
tional Board whose function is “to in- 
terpret the general educational policies 
of the Institute; to formulate workable 
plans for the solution of problems; and 
to recommend such plans to the Ad- 
ministrative Board” is composed of 36 
members, of whom only 8 are Negroes. 
(5) As already pointed out, the ma- 
jority of the teachers at the Institute 
are white; but what is more impor- 
tant, due to the absence of a consistent 
salary schedule in many instances 
white teachers with no more training 
and experience, sometimes with less, 
receive higher salaries on the average 
than their Negro colleagues. 

Such a situation could only be ex- 
plained by design and seems to be 
based upon one or all of three premises. 
It must be assumed either that Ne- 
groes are incompetent to occupy posi- 
tions of major responsibility; or that 
although Negroes may be competent to 
assume such responsibility, white ad- 
ministrators are more efficient or de- 
sirable; or that Negroes are competent 
but they are not available. It is only 
necessary to point out that the third 
premise is not true, the second has not 
been demonstrated (certainly not in 
the case of the white administrators 
at Hampton now); and, if the first 
premise is held, Hampton’s physical 
plant ought to be sold and its endow- 
ment moved to Tuskegee; for, if after 
72 years Hampton (to say nothing 
about Negro education as a whole) 
has not been able to produce enough 
Negro leadership to man its various 
divisions, it has been a dismal failure. 

Naturally, some question is raised 
as to how far Hampton’s change in ad- 
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ministrative policy should go. Several 
Negro newspapers have carried edi- 
torials suggesting that now is the time 
to elect a Negro president. One paper 
reported that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the student body had ex- 
pressed such a desire. Personally, I 
see no point in electing a Negro as 
president merely to have a Negro, for 
black incompetence and autocracy are 
just as bad as white. However, there is 
a great advantage in getting a Negro 
if we get a competent one; and there 
are a number of Negroes who are com- 
petent. (In fact, of all the white per- 
sons whom I have heard mentioned as 
possibilities only one measures up to 
any one of a dozen Negroes who might 
be chosen.) Hampton is not going to 
insure its future usefulness by select- 
ing a second-rate white man as presi- 
dent instead of a first-class Negro. 

The main arguments I have heard 
against electing a Negro president are 
twofold. First, it is suggested that a 
Negro president of Hampton would 
not be able to get the financial assist- 
ance which a white president could get, 
and does not have the administrative 
experience necessary to handle a 
budget as large as Hampton’s. As to 
the former, we need only mention that 
Dr. Moton was responsible for raising 
more of the Hampton-Tuskegee en- 
dowment than any other single indi- 
vidual, black or white; that John Hope 
built Atlanta University; or that Mor- 
decai Johnson more than doubled the 
budget of Howard University in his 
first three years. As to the point of lack 
of administrative ability, one needs 
only to observe Patterson at Tuskegee; 
John Davis at West Virginia; Gandy, 
at Virginia State; Clement at Atlanta, 
and a number of others. At any rate, 


there have been no LSU scandals 
among the colleges administered by 
Negroes. 

A second argument frequently ad- 
vanced against having a Negro as 
president of such an institution as 
Hampton is that you could not main- 
tain a bi-racial faculty, and that it 
is very desirable to do so. This, of 
course, is untrue. The writer knows of 
at least four Negro colleges with Negro 
presidents—two of them in the deep 
South—which do have bi-racial facul- 
ties. In fact each of these institutions 
could replace every Negro teacher on 
its faculty with a white teacher of 
equal training if it so desired. But 
even though this were not a fact, if 
there are any teachers at Hampton 
now, or any who might come in the 
future, who would refuse to serve un- 
der a Negro president merely because 
he was a Negro, that would be prima 
facie evidence that such teachers are 
unfit to be at Hampton under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Kelly Miller used to insist that as 
long as white capital financed Negro 
education, it was going to dictate not 
only its organization but what was to 
be taught; and that there was no use 
in Negroes “kicking against the 
pricks.” But even Kelly Miller was of 
the opinion that the day is long since 
past when we should expect or even 
condone such an outmoded and pater- 
nalistic set-up as now characterizes the 
present organization at Hampton. 

The third and final observation I 
wish to make is that the administra- 
tive situation as now obtains at Hamp- 
ton with its underlying philosophy con- 
stitutes an unfit environment for the 
proper education of Negro youth. In 
the first place such a situation implies 
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for Negro youth the same connotations 
which the Jim Crow laws of the South 
signify for Negroes in general: that it 
does not make any difference how well 
prepared they may become, they may 
not aspire to a “white man’s job.” This 
condition is particularly deplorable be- 
cause it does to Negro students what 
our present social order does to Negro 
citizens. No school is a fit place for 
the education of Negroes which creates 
such an atmosphere, even if it may be 
done unconsciously. In the second 
place, such a situation must inevitably 
create an attitude of condescension 
and paternalism on the part of the 
white administrators toward both Ne- 
gro teachers and students. You can’t 
continue to say to one group that it is 
superior to another group and not 
eventually make both groups believe 
it; especially when it is done in such 
indirect but forceful fashion as now 
obtains. It never was and probably 
never will be possible to obtain a real 
education in an atmosphere of conde- 
scension and paternalism; and this is 
even more true in the case of Negroes. 
For, as Gallagher so aptly pointed out: 
“No amount of studying Negro life 
and history can teach racial self- 
respect if the college does not respect 
its students.” 

The most encouraging sign in this 
whole situation has been the fact that 
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the students at Hampton and some 
of the alumni have begun to realize the 
truth of these observations. The series 
of student disturbances during the re- 
cent past seems to indicate a fairly 
general dissatisfaction on the part of 
a majority segment of the student 
body. While I would not advocate the 
running of an educational institution 
solely on the basis of student and 
alumni opinion, I would insist that 
they have a right to an opinion and 
that such an opinion should be care- 
fully considered. I am also certain that 
if the authorities at Hampton would 
carefully and objectively consider the 
bases of such reactions as we have 
tried to note them in these comments, 
they would be forced to the same con- 
clusions to which we have come: that 
if Hampton is to insure her future use- 
fulness as an important factor in the 
education of Negro youth, a revision 
of educational program must be ef- 
fected and the present administrative 
philosophy of the institution must be 
radically overhauled or scrapped. For, 
as I have had occasion to observe upon 
several occasions: “If Negro education 
is going to serve the best interests of 
Negroes, however’ well-intentioned 
their white friends may be, Negroes 
will have to have a larger voice in the 
real control of their own education.” 
Cuas. H. THomMpson 








The Negro Forty-Ninth State in the Light 
of the Jewish National Home 
LEWIS K. McMILLAN 


ZIONISM OR THE JEWISH NATIONAL 
Home MoveMENT 

“Zionism is the name given to the 
movement which aims at the restora- 
tion of Jewish national life in Pales- 
tine. It is based upon the conviction 
that the Jews can best fulfil their 
destiny by reviving their corporate 
life upon a national basis in their an- 
cestral country, and that only by this 
means can they preserve Jewry from 
disintegration to which it is now ex- 
posed and secure its permanent de- 
velopment.” Thus speaks Israel Cohen 
in a recent essay entitled Progress of 
Zionism, an official publication of the 
Zionist movement. And it is a true and 
clearcut statement of Zionist philoso- 
phy as well as of Zionist aims. 

While yet in the throes of the fear 
of being swept from her position of 
domination in the Near and Middle- 
East, Britain made a too-good-to-be 
true promise to the Jews. Through one 
of her high-powered diplomats she 
promised Jews, through some of the 
more zealous of their leaders, that if 
they supported her in her life and 
death struggle with the Turks and 
Germans she would help them realize 
the dream of a National Home in 
Palestine. Incidentally this arch- 
maker and breaker of promises also 
promised something thrillingly entic- 
ing to the Arabs. Through another of 
her clever diplomats she assured the 
Arabs the realization of the dream of 
an independent Arab state embracing 
all Arabic lands, provided of course 


that the Arabic peoples join with Eng- 
land and her allies in crushing the 
Turks and the Germans. Not knowing 
what the other had been promised, 
both Jews and Arabs took seriously 
England’s promises regarding their 
future. 

Here in America Jewish political 
leaders together with the many shades 
of orthodox and sentimental Christians 
were instrumental in getting the 
United States government to enter into 
treaty relations with England to the 
end of furthering the Jewish National 
Home movement. 

Since the end of the War Palestine 
Jewish population has increased from 
fifty thousand to five hundred thou- 
sand. Hundreds of millions of dollars, 
collected from every corner of the 
earth, have literally been emptied into 
Jewish farms in that poor desert land. 
Colossal sums have likewise been 
poured into propaganda, private and 
public buildings, enterprises, and 
roads. 

In tragically few cases, however, 
have conditions improved at all for 
the Jews over what they were when 
the National Home was first given 
some sort of official reality. After more 
than twenty years of the most heroic 
effort, pioneers are being held at bay 
by the desert sands, despite the fact 
that they are internationally support- 
ed, and possess the best in Western 
skill and Western knowledge. Britain 
is still making conflicting promises. 
Today the Arabs beat in much more 
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powerful waves than ever against the 
tiny Jewish island in an immense sea 
of Mohammedans. While outside of 
Palestine the lot of Jews is possibly 
worse now than at any time within the 
last century. 


Tue ForTy-NINTH STATE FOR 
NEGROES 

A forty-ninth Negro state has for 
many years existed in the imagination 
of all sorts of American Negroes and 
many sorts of American white people. 
The bitterest of the foes of the race 
every now and again express the wish 
that a separate Negro state might be 
set aside as a means of “ridding Amer- 
ica and ‘Americans’” of their “black 
plague.” On the other hand some of 
the kindliest friends of the race have 
advocated a separate Negro state as a 
means of freeing the Negroes from 
white domination and _ oppression. 
And what Negro is there who has not 
at one time or another entertained 
such a notion whether he gave voice to 
it or not! 

The idea of setting aside within the 
United States a Negro State ante- 
dates the Civil War. But a decidedly 
new urge has come in our own times. 
Ours is an age of racialism, dema- 
gogism, sentimentalism. ‘“Negroism 
therefore is only a case in point. The 
Jewish National Home movement has 
obviously influenced agitation and 
cogitation on the current question of 
the “Negro National Home.” 

At any rate it is not out of place to 
examine the dream—Negro state in 
the light of the Jewish National Home. 
And most assuredly the first considera- 
tion must be that of the false assump- 
tions on which the Negro Forty-ninth 
state is built. 


FaLsE ASSUMPTIONS UNDERLYING 
THE ForRTY-NINTH STATE 


Advocates of the Negro Forty-ninth 
state begin and end with the assump- 
tion that all the difficulties which the 
American Negro encounters are essen- 
tially racial. True it is that at every 
turn of his daily life the Negro runs 
into the fact of race. It faces him al- 
ready at the employment office. It 
haunts him on the job. He finds it at 
the top and bottom of his pay en- 
velope. He confronts it in spending his 
money, for no few places that are 
“open to the public” are closed to him, 
and at most other places he is charged 
extra for not being white. Reading 
only the surface of things, all Ne- 
groes at times become terribly sick of 
this cruel “white man’s America” and 
yearn for a Negro state. For the very 
Negro-minded Negroes the Forty- 
ninth state is much more than a mere 
passing thought. 

When one thinks a second time 
about the insult and hardship which 
Negroes suffer in the United States 
something deeper far than race is seen. 
In fact before one goes far in his sober 
thinking and careful observing he 
finds that the average American white 
man is miserably perplexed by the 
same forces and to the same extent, 
although possibly at times in different 
manners, ‘as the average American Ne- 
gro. For instance, the motive that 
makes the white boss “fire the Negro 
first and hire him last” is the same one 
which makes the white boss throw on 
the trash heaps old white men who 
have burned themselves out running 
his machines. It is likewise identical 
with the motive which forces the firm 
to cast out into idleness and despair 
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millions of ambitious young white 
men because of mechanical improve- 
ments, in order “to make the business 
pay,” “to increase profits”! “Making 
the business pay” is equally back of 
the restaurant manager’s insulting a 
Negro guest and his working the very 
life out of fine young white women. 

The flight to Palestine by tens of 
thousands of race-conscious Jews from 
Germany, Poland, Roumania and 
other troubled centers of the world has 
resulted in tragic disillusionments. 
Before reaching Palestine they were 
certain that “Jewish Palestine” would 
afford an atmosphere and a condition 
of cooperation and goodwill, freedom 
from insult, freedom from strife, free- 
dom from physical and spiritual suf- 
ferings. But alas! Rotten politics and 
brutal selfishness which caused their 
troubles in Europe and elsewhere are 
in turn perplexing them in their haven, 
their utopia! The masses even in little 
Palestine, the Jewish National Home, 
are helpless victims of the classes. 
Factionalism is rampant. It is no acci- 
dent that there were twenty-odd po- 
litical parties in last summer’s election 
for delegates to the Zionist Congress 
held in Switzerland. The condition be- 
comes even more farcical when one 
learns that these twenty-odd parties 
were made up of but one hundred 
thousand voters. 

A people who ought to have sought 
relief in a new outlook on life finding 
expression in a new scheme of social 
relations where they were, have naive- 
ly sought relief by exchanging zones 
of trouble. They have carried with 
them into the new all the principal 
causes of turmoil which wrought so 
much havoc in the old. 

Those who would construct a Forty- 


ninth Negro state assume that the ties 
of blood are the most permanent and 
the most fundamental bonds which 
unite a people and hold them to- 
gether. They claim to see in blood a 
wonderful magic which somehow holds 
the man, say, of African descent free 
from the more important effects of 
environment and formal training. In 
substance they say, “Once a Nigger 
always a Nigger,” and, “Not only do 
all coons look alike to me, they are in 
fact all the same.” 

A rather “Jewish” looking univer- 
sity-trained woman remarked to me 
last summer in Jerusalem, “The Jews 
just can’t be anything but Jews.” 
Strangely enough, the religious enthu- 
siasm of ancient Zion she arrogantly 
discards. From the New Zion she 
would rule out altogether the factor of 
“Jewish Religion.” In Jewish blood 
alone she claims to find a peculiarly 
inseparably Jewish past and Jewish 
future. 

I was interested one day to see and 
hear a mother conversing with her 
children in elegant French. To the 
question as to her nationality she 
proudly remarked, “No! No! No! I 
am not French, I am Jewish!” But 
across the street Oriental Jews in their 
own synagogue were conducting an all- 
day religious service, the youth from 
the West were spending their entire 
sabbath day in fun-making on the 
beach, the “German Jewish” syna- 
gogue was long since closed and still, 
for their dignified services are short. 
Previous physical, intellectual, and 
emotional exposures produce a now 
conglomerate people, Jewish Palestine. 
Differences between these peoples of 
Jewish blood are by far more funda- 
mental than those between members of 
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different races who live either in the 
same or similar environments. As soon 
as Palestine Jews no longer fight 
against Arabs and Englishmen they 
will inevitably fight among themselves 
Bitter conflicts between hostile Jewish 
nationalities are already gradually 
under way. Contempt of German Jews 
for Polish Jews has become proverbial, 
and the native Palestine Jews resent 
the fact that occidental Jews dominate 


in the “New Home.” 


The American Negro, wherever he 
finds himself, gradually becomes lost 
in the spirit, the very atmosphere of 
his community. I sometimes take a 
second look at students of mine who, 
as black as midnight as they are at 
times, have the tongue of the whitest 
Yankee. A Catholic, who happens to 
be a Negro, says with all his bearing 
that he has been exposed to the ritual 
and the teachings of that powerful 
church. The Forty-ninth staters will 
awake to find in their “new home” not 
Negroes but Americans, not Africa but 
America. The American environment 
has so disintegrated and assimilated 
the African Negro that nothing but 
traces of the old physical color re- 
mains. Time, with all its factors, is 
playing havoc with these mere super- 
ficial differences! 

Those who advocate a Forty-ninth 
Negro state either know too little or 
have forgotten too much history in 
general and American history in par- 
ticular. They entertain the fantastic 
notion that a few warped fanatics pos- 
sess sufficient wisdom, foresight, and 
influence to re-plant, re-set a people 
and determine that people’s course for 
centuries to come. Homer, the Epics 
of the Old Testament, and the simple- 
minded, hero-worshipping American 


historians to the contrary, history just 
is not made that way. The transpiring 
of the unpredictable has characterized 
the entire course of American history, 
and that of history as a whole. It is 
out of the people, from their collective 
bosom that their own future and the 
future of their children springs. Each 
age produces its own brand of men for 
its own unique circumstances and its 
own peculiar exigencies. As the Ger- 
man Romanticists were wont to say, 
the most effective force in the history 
of any given people is that uncon- 
scious reality which they labelled 
Volksgeist (the spirit of the people). 
A state is a child of Nature in the 
truest sense of the word. Petty preju- 
dices of a few proud fanatics may find 
expression in laws and schemes. For a 
season they may even stir up the peo- 
ple to the sharing of their base and 
confused hopes. But Nature, in the 
course of time, purifies herself of all 
pollutions. Nature, and not a few 
fools, are the makers of history. The 
“melting pot” of the American frontier 
is but an application of a principle of 
which every state and nation in the 
long history of organized society is 
more or less a case in point, not ex- 
cepting the vain British or even the 
ranting Germans. 

In Post-War years zealous Jews 
went to Palestine to build up a purely 
Jewish state. The plans for their state 
were as clearly worked out as the plans 
for building a house. Jews, for in- 
stance, were to have a closed economic 
system. Arabs living in their very 
midst were to be considered as not be- 
ing there at all. Buying from them 
was made an act of disloyalty to 
Jewry. It has come about, however, 
that money is scarce in Palestine. And 
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since Jews can buy eggs laid by the 
hens of the Arabs for several cents less 
than those laid by hens belonging to 
Jews, violations of the unwritten law 
are increasingly frequent and open. 
Again, these bold architects of Pales- 
tine Jewry planned to have it so that 
Jews would have Hebrew as a national 
language to the exclusion of all other 
languages—that is, for the people in 
general. It happened, however, that 
Arabic had deeply intrenched itself 
among the peoples of the land through 
more than a thousand years of con- 
stant use. Then, too, English was soon 
made the official language of this 
“protectorate.” So now Hebrews are 
learning Arabic and English, and 
Arabs are learning Hebrew and Eng- 
lish. And thus through slow, sure 
workings of Nature mutually hostile 
Jews and Arabs are daily brought into 
closer contact. And thus unconsciously 
the groundwork is being laid for a 
common nationality of two peoples 
whose leaders had planned otherwise. 
Nature has the strange quality of per- 
sistency, consistency, and universality. 
A “Jim-Crow” Negro Forty-ninth 
state set up in one age will in another, 
perhaps even in the next, find itself a 
cosmopolitan center. 

The Forty-ninth Staters assume that 
the Negro race can safely disregard 
fundamental laws which apply un- 
erringly to the general run of human- 
ity. The conclusions which they reach 
and the future which they envisage be- 
tray a belief in a separate and special 
dispensation. Peace they want for 
themselves and for their race. Never- 
theless, like the Zionists, who have 
taken flight from reality in quest of 
peace, peace that can be bought only 
with a price, hoping that they can find 


peace there because they are Negroes 
and alone to themselves. Advocates of 
such a state are usually reactionary on 
questions relating to changing our 
present social order. They want to 
hang on to the present system of 
wealth distribution. They are thrilled 
over the anticipation of continuing the 
institution of a society of “big men” 
and “litle men.” They simply want to 
have it so that the “big men” in the 
Forty-ninth state will be Negroes; in 
other words, themselves and _ their 
friends. The mere fact that the “high 
hatters” will be Negroes will so in- 
spire the people, they think, with 
racial pride that they will forget all 
troubles in the effort at holding up the 
hands of their leaders, their proud Ne- 
gro leaders. 

These naive fanatics assume that 
Negroes are especially endowed by 
God to endure great emotional strain. 
They tell us that, whereas the white 
man is materialistic, the Negro is 
idealistic, and that, whereas the zeal 
of the white man soon cools, the Ne- 
gro, possessed of special spiritual fire, 
keeps fired to a purpose all his life. “So 
get the Negro off to himself and we will 
keep him fighting for the cause of the 
Negro state in the face of hunger and 
want.” Further, they say to us, “Do 
not bother about the borderlines of the 
Forty-ninth state. True it is that races 
generally mix at points where the 
forces of Nature bring men together 
at the divides made by the prejudices 
of man. But this is God’s work. And 
Negroes are different anyway! In the 
United States they will ever remain 
separate and distinct.” 

Mistaking Jewish mythology for 
Jewish history, the Forty-ninth Stat- 
ers believe that they have discovered 
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in the story of the “pilgrimage” from 
Egypt to Palestine the story of the 
Negro’s “pilgrimage” from the Forty- 
eight states to the Forthy-ninth. And 
not to be outdone, in the face of the 
failure of the Jewish National Home 
venture, closing their eyes and ears to 
the real, they choose as their model 
for their National Home the dream— 
Jewish-National Home. Of the realiza- 
tion of this dream-home even most 
Jews themselves are fast despairing. 
God, through natural unfoldings, is 
still saying to zealots who ask too 
much and too peculiar things for their 
race or class, “The Nature of things 
was determined from the foundation 
of the Universe, and God cannot be a 
respector of person!” 

A final false assumption of the 
Forty-ninth Staters which I want here 
to underscore is that America and 
Americans are one thing and the Ne- 
gro quite another. Like the Mississippi 
white man, these leaders in the Forty- 
ninth state movement paint everything 
that bears the name America, white. 
There are those among them who will 
admit that the toil of the black man 
has added to American material de- 
velopment. But as for American Na- 
tionality, America’s intangible distin- 
guishing spiritual qualities, that which 
indeed is truly American, these would- 
be builders of a purely Negro state 
claim to discover therein all that is 
foreign and inimical to the race. It 
would be amusing, were it not so 
tragic, to see how nearly identical is 
the reasoning of the Forty-ninth Stat- 
ers and that of the vilest of the Negro- 
baiters. 

American nationality is everything 
and anything but racial. In fact, it is 
that common denominator where con- 





flicts in blood have lost and forgot 
themselves in the harmony of ideals, 
where a state of conglomeration of 
tongues and pasts yielded unconcious- 
ly to a thoroughgoing homogeneous- 
ness in temperament. So that America 
is neither English nor Italian, German 
nor Russian, French nor Polish, Jew- 
ish nor Gentile. American nationality 
is a spiritual something, it is neither 
brown nor yellow, white nor black. 
America is not a whole made up of 
numerous segments, it is rather a 
whole divided not into parts but ex- 
pressions. And every expression con- 
tains a true cross-section of the whole. 
What was at one time a so-called 
frontier and what was at one time 
several races grappled with each other. 
The results are marvelous. Frederick 
Jackson Turner characterizes this 
process, in his now classic Significance 
of the American Frontier in American 
History as “perennial rebirth,” as 
“fluidity of American life.” Continu- 
ing, he complains that “Too exclusive 
attention has been paid by institution- 
al students to the Germanic (racial) 
origins, too little to American factors.” 

But the Negro racialists would take 
the Americans of their race and go off 
to themselves. With them they would 
build a “culture peculiar to the Ne- 
gro.” Tired of insult and isolation 
among “Americans,” they would con- 
struct a congenial state of their own. 
But they have not stopped to think. 
They have even closed their eyes to the 
“marvelous” reality about which I 
have just spoken. The Negro is of 
America and America is of him. How 
futile were the attempts of an indi- 
viduality to escape from itself! 
Whither could one go! 
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PERTINENT LESSONS FROM THE 
JEwIsH NATIONAL HoME 

In the course of this discussion thus 
far I have, by implication, attempted 
to make clear several lessons which 
the Negro Forty-ninth state must 
learn from the Jewish National Home. 
There are four lessons which deserve 
special mention. 

1. There are too many “Jewish” 
Jews among those who have returned 
to Palestine. The truth is that they 
are members of the race who were mis- 
fits among Gentiles. Lacking in cour- 
age and resourcefulness to adjust 
themselves to their several adopted 
homelands, they have flocked to the 
National Home on the first possible 
pretext. Back “home again,” they are 
already proving themselves to be mis- 
fits there. They cling to the old in 
Jewry as seen in a lazy cowardly 
preference for the town and the city, 
while working on a farm could at 
least afford enough to eat. Jews living 
on farms in Palestine constitute today 
less than twenty-five per cent of the 
total Jewish population of the coun- 
try, in part, at least, caused by the 
refusal of many thousands of “Jew- 
ish” Jews to adapt themselves to an 
agricultural economy. 

It is similarly the pronouncedly 
Negroid-Negro who makes most trou- 
ble for his race in the everyday rela- 
tions of American life. His enthusiasm 
for a separate Negro state is based 
largely upon his unwillingness and 
lack of resourcefulness to adjust him- 
self to American life. What terrible 
defeats await those who would build 
a New State with them as materials 
and instruments! 

2. The British have sacrificed the 
interests of the Jews on the altar of 


imperial expediency. What counts in 
the decisions, the policies of “Hig 
Majesty’s Government” is British 
material wealth, British military se- 
curity, British prestige. And since a 
powerfully wealthy, safe, proud Brit- 
ish Empire depends on a satisfied 
Islam, weak little Jewish Palestine 
must bow to the demands of a multi- 
tudinous Mohammedan neighborhood. 
Zionists continue their fight for a 
change in the verdict contained in last 
summer’s “White Paper” only to butt 
their heads against steel walls. 

In a land where the demagogue is so 
prevalent in politics and in everything 
else, in a section of the country where 
the interests of the Negro are so wan- 
tonly violated (it is unthinkable to 
carve the Forty-ninth state from any 
section save the South) the lot of the 
Negro state would be at least that of 
the Jewish National Home. The 
chances are that it would be much 
worse. 

3. The Jewish National Home finds 
itself confronted with baffling economic 
problems which result inevitably from 
regional and world economic warfare 
and economic anarchy. Yes, the Pales- 
tine citrus fruit industry has grown 
relatively to large proportions. But 
alas! So has American cotton industry 
and corn industry! From painful ex- 
perience, however, we Americans have 
learned that abundance in production 
makes added troubles where there is 
great scarcity in consumption. In addi- 
tion to the ever present condition of 
unfruitful sandy soil, agriculture in 
the National Home survives under the 
constant threat of strangulation at the 
hands of cruel tariff or utterly brutal 
exclusion. Already business people are 
saying, “It were better that we had 
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stayed in the land of the Nazis!” For 
running away from Germany actually 
meant running away from problems, 
which, as I have said, are more ag- 
gravated in Palestine than in Ger- 
many itself. 

The lesson here to the Negro Forty- 
ninth state is too obvious for clarifica- 
tion. 

4. An isolated Jewish Palestine com- 
munity is open to unusual danger. In 
the United States, alert Negroes have 
learned that their best security is 
found in interweaving their. interests 
with those of white neighbors. An ef- 
fective argument against lynching, for 
example, is the harm that the mob- 
habit, acquired through lynching Ne- 
groes, does to white boys and girls, 
men and women. In fact one need only 
wait a short while before the events 
themselves will serve as their own 
arguments. The health of the Negro 
and his education are other cases in 
point. One tubercular Negro is a threat 
to a whole city of a million. And still 
worse is an ignorant fool. Americans 
in places of authority are learning 
these lessons and are acting accord- 
ingly. The Negro is included in all 
major health programs. And Negro 
education has received more public 
attention in the last decade than in 
all post-Civil War decades put to- 
gether! 

The same principle holds for the 
Jews where they find themselves in 
American and European communities. 
The security of “Germans” demands 
the meting out of some measure of 
justice even to the Jew. Care for his 
health is a necessity for the most 
Ayrian of the “Ayrian” Germans. In 
Palestine, off to themselves, the situa- 
tion is different. More than twenty per 


cent of the children have no school 
opportunity. The sick too often lan- 
guish and die because of a lack of 
hospitalization and medical care. Jus- 
tice is meted out in Palestine by the 
conscienceless military police who are 
free from the pressure of public 
opinion, These are only a few of the 
fatal consequences of rash isolation. 


LESSONS FROM NEGRO SEGREGATED 
INSTITUTIONS 


In contemplating a separate Negro 
state one is haunted by fears which 
spring out of experiences with separate 
Negro institutions in sections of the 
forty-eight states themselves. I am 
thinking of three of the gravest of 
these evils: the philosophy on which 
the institutions are built and by which 
they are conducted; the brutal dicta- 
torship of the executives of the insti- 
tutions; the comparative backward- 
ness of the institutions. 

1. Most of the separate Negro in- 
stitutions of importance, be they 
schools, housing projects, or recrea- 
tional centers, are set up under the 
direction of influential whites. Some- 
times it is private philanthropy, in- 
creasingly it is public welfare. But 
whether private or public agencies con- 
trol Jim-Crow Negro institutions, a 
queer artificial philosophy permeates 
the whole structure. It amounts to a 
crystallization of prevailing prejudices 
of American whites toward American 
blacks. At times an institution has to 
be completely destroyed to get rid of 
the unhealthy purpose. 

Should a piece of territory be set 
aside for American Negroes for the 
purpose of forming a Negro state, 
heads of countless private and public 
welfare agencies would arbitrarily de- 
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termine the most important features 
about it. It would not, indeed, if past 
experiences are not to be completely 
ignored, it could not, be a free expres- 
sion of those for whom it had been 
planned. How then could such a state 
thrive! How could greater limitation 
and humiliation, now imposed, be 
avoided! 

2. Negro heads of institutions, set 
up by white people for Negroes, Ne- 
groes who are answerable only or 
mainly to whites, are as a rule per- 
fect little dictators. It certainly is not 
that Negro officials have unequally 
dictatorial tendencies, or that the race 
is lacking in capacity to conduct im- 
portant affairs. No! It is simply an 
example of the principle that where 
public opinion cannot be brought to 
bear upon the acts of public servants, 
the latter are more than likely to dis- 
regard public interest. 

3. Segregated Negro institutions 
have a way of degenerating into back- 
wardness and inefficiency. Out of the 
main currents of the whole life of the 
people, like sickly branches of a tree 
which have been isolated through in- 
jury, they wither and finally die away. 
Not infrequently is this withering 
process painfully slow. I can think 
now of no exception to this rule. But 
I can recall with ease, deep pain that 
I have suffered, personally, merely at 
the sight of such conditions. 

The Negro has enjoyed an intimate 
contact with American culture 
throughout his long abode on Ameri- 
ean soil and in American life. Through 
listening to his white neighbor, he 
learned the Bible by heart before he 
could read a line. Industrial arts he 
mastered before ever being able to 
pronounce the term. Through living in 


the very heart of his master’s house- 
hold, he acquired the niceties of social 
intercourse before as much as seeing 
the outside covers of a book of eti- 
quette. Why interfere with that which 
is most wholesome in the American 
experience of the Negro, assimilation 
into American life! 


THE BetTrerR Way 


This then is the better way. As I 
have repeatedly remarked, the Negro 
must not be taken out into the slimy 
sickening shallows of American life, 
but must be taken farther into its 
swift depths. Here in America, Nature 
has wrought well with and upon the 
Negro. She defied the laws and the 
grim shackles of slavery, taking Afri- 
cans who were damned to eternal “cat- 
tlehood,” she raised them to the high 
level of American manhood. The Proc- 
lamation of Emancipation and the 
Thirteenth Amendment are important 
mainly as formal recognition of what 
the race had itself achieved, for liberty 
cannot be bestowed by others. 

White Americans and black Ameri- 
cans are not yet fully one. As in all 
groups that imagine themselves di- 
vided by surface accidents, these two 
groups have their little quarrels. The 
trouble arises, however, not essentially 
out of the fact that one group is white 
and the other is colored. It is to be 
found rather in the fact of an un- 
healthy economic system and faulty 
criteria of values generally. Suffering 
from the more fundamental troubles, 
the people carry about with them ill 
humor. Now as never before the com- 
bined energy of all Americans is need- 
ed to liberate America from enslave- 
ment to her material abundance, to 
liberate the many from the claws of 
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the perverted few, and the perverted 
few from themselves. With the com- 
bined energies of all Americans we can 
bring our great people, our “mar- 
velous” nationality, around to using 
our material abundance as a blessing 
to the people. United in the common 
fight for liberation, blacks and whites 
will be united in enjoying the fruits 
of their common labors. Freed from 


material enslavement, the energies of 
the American people will be shifted to 
the finer things of the emotions. 

A race problem? No! Nonsense! It 
is an American, no, a world problem! 

Flights to separate states or isolated 
utopias merely spread the troubles, 
prolong the sufferings, and delay the 
final fight to remove the causes which 
provoke the will to flee. 








Selective College Admission in the 
Lower South 
I. A. DERBIGNY 


INTRODUCTION 


The problem of who should attend 
college, though admitting much that is 
common ground, is nevertheless also a 
very individual one with each institu- 
tion. There is a feeling among some 
educators that selection should not be 
exercised below the senior college level. 
Other educators advocate a rigid selec- 
tion of college freshmen; still others 
prefer a more moderate policy. This 
article assumes that, while it is a mat- 
ter for each college to decide, some de- 
gree of selection is probably necessary 
in most colleges. The needs of the area 
and community which the institution 
serves, the sources and amount of its 
income, its traditions, and many other 
factors will help to determine in each 
college the degree of selection which 
it observes. 

In this article an attempt is made: 

1. To evaluate briefly certain cur- 
rent methods for predicting “college 
success” as a basis for admission; 2. 
To describe the admission problem as 
it exists in the lower South; and 3. To 
suggest a method of predicting college 
scholarship applicable under existing 
conditions in the lower South. 


CurRRENT METHODS OF ADMISSION 


Of the thirty-six different admission 
methods which Brammell'! found in 


*P. Roy Brammell, Practices and Prob- 
lems in Improving the Articulation of High 
School and College. Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals, 1932, 
No. 42, pp. 170-190. 
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his study of 517 institutions, the six 
most common methods were: a tran- 
script of credits; College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board examination; local 
examinations; high-school diploma; 
high-school subject certificates; rank 
in the high-school class. The transcript 
of credits was found the most common 
method and in a large number of cases 
it involved a pattern of high-school 
subjects as a requirement. Other 
methods coming into general use more 
recently are: aptitude tests; personal 
interviews; recommendation by per- 
sons other than the principal; intelli- 
gence tests and personality ratings. 
Most colleges use several methods in 
combination. Only a brief evaluation 
of certain of these practices will be 
given here, as many of them are not 
applicable under the conditions exist- 
ing at present in the lower South. 
Moreover, excellent discussions of the 
more important researches bearing up- 
on these procedures are given by Segel? 
and by Gardner® as part of the North 
Central Association Study on Revi- 
sion of Standards. 

There is agreement among these 
studies that the pattern of high-school 
subjects is not a valid criterion for 
predicting college success. The average 
of high-school marks, while one of the 
most reliable single factors for prog- 

*> David Segel, Prediction of Success in 
College. Washington: US. Office of Educa- 
tion. Bulletin 1934, No. 15. 

*D. H. Gardner, The Evaluation of High- 


er Institutions. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago, 1936, Chapter II, Vol. V. 
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nosis of college success, varies greatly 
in its predictive power, so that there 
is no general agreement on the exact 
size of the coefficient of correlation in 
this respect, though it is always posi- 
tive and the relationship always sig- 
nificant. High-school rank is likewise 
subject to the same variations. The use 
of psychological and achievement tests 
as prognostic criteria was found to be 
greatly enhanced if combined with 
high-school marks or aptitude tests. 
Recommendations and the require- 
ment of exactly fifteen or sixteen units 
were found to have but little predictive 
power, as entrants having somewhat 
more or somewhat less than the stipu- 
lated number of units fare no better or 
no worse (in either case) than those 
having the exact number. A number of 
studies* on the effect of the type of 
secondary school as a valid criterion 
of admission have been made and 
found of value. 

In general, then, while it is clear 
that no one plan would prove equally 
valid for all institutions, it appears 
from these studies that certain com- 
binations of procedures, centered 
around the applicant’s average of 

‘Llewellyn T. Spencer, “College Achieve- 
ment of Private and Public School Entrants,” 
School and Society, 26: 436-8 (1937). 

J. M. Stalnaker and H. H. Remmers, 
What Kind of High Schools Contribute to 
College Failures? Bulletin of Purdue Uni- 
versity, Purdue University, 1930, Vol. 30, 
No. 5, 40 pp. ; 

Harl R. Douglass, The Relation of High 
School Preparation and Certain Other Fac- 
tors to Academic Success at the University 
of Oregon, Education Series, Vol. 3, No. 1, 
University of Oregon Press, 1931, 62 pp. 

V. A. C. Henmon and F. O. Holt, A Re- 
port on the Administration of Scholastic 
Aptitude Tests to 34,000 High School Seniors 
m Wisconsin in 1929 and 1930. Serial No. 
1786, University of Wisconsin, 1931, 104 pp. 

Roy W. Bixler, “Rating the College En- 


trant,” Journal of Higher Education, 3:361-5, 
O 1932. 


high-school marks or around achieve- 
ment test results, such as might be ob- 
tained in state-wide testing programs 
constitute present practice generally. 
Among the procedures of value in 
these combinations are: psychological 
test results, aptitude test results and 
school ratings. 

Thus far none of the criteria men- 
tioned yields much direct evidence 
with reference to the prospective stu- 
dent’s interests, character, purposes, 
attitudes and, in fact, his personality 
generally. That these are of tremen- 
dous importance as criteria of admis- 
sion is clearly shown by the great 
number of students who fail to make 
satisfactory adjustments in college and 
thereafter because of personality de- 
ficiencies and (or) conflicts. 

Personality traits are, in general, 
more difficult to estimate than scholas- 
tic ability. The North Central Associ- 
ation. study shows that the data se- 
cured from rating scales and personal 
recommendations are frequently of 
doubtful value because of bias or a 
lack of knowledge. Gardner* suggests 
that the personal interview at present 
is the best method of evaluating the 
student’s personality traits, especially 
if it can be used to correlate the data 
obtained from rating scales, personal- 
ity inventories, interest blanks and the 
like. Obviously, then, the methods used 
for the estimation of personality traits, 
as important as these traits are, will 
continue to be inferior to those used 
for the estimation of scholastic ability 
for some time to come. Probably the 
increased use of adequate cumulative 
records for each pupil, together with 
expected improvement in personality 


5Op. cit., p. 25. 
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tests, scales and inventories, will make 
for a greater precision in the present 
practice since the personal interview 
prior to admission is not easily possi- 
ble, except for the smaller and the bet- 
ter financed colleges. 

Such in brief are the procedures 
used in determining college admissions 
generally. Each institution by virtue 
of its individuality and circumstances 
further complicates the situation in its 
attempt (or lack of it) to select stu- 
dents in harmony with its aims and 
purposes and, if it functions, to revise 
these aims and purposes to meet the 
needs of its students and society. But 
what of selective admission in the 
lower South? 


THE PROBLEM IN THE LOWER SOUTH 


The lower South (largely the South- 
east) has in recent years come in for 
a considerable potion of political, so- 
cial and economic analysis. Inherent in 
this essentially rural, one-party, one- 
crop, one-room-school situation are the 
same general problems of college ad- 
mission intensified by short school 
terms, poorly paid and therefore poor- 
ly prepared teachers, poorly construct- 
ed school buildings, a high proportion 
of illiteracy and a low standard of 
living. But essentially the admission 
problem of the colleges remains the 
same: to select capable students in 
terms of the aims and purposes of the 
institution and the area it attempts 
to serve. More particularly what then 
are the conditions a Southern Negro 
College must face and how may these 
conditions be met? The problem, and 
its suggested solution as given here, 
arises largely out of the experience of 
one such college—Tuskegee Institute. 
Certain aspects of the problem are 
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probably common to other institutions 
which serve largely the Southeast. 
Other phases of the problem are pos- 
sibly peculiar to the local situation. 

At Tuskegee Institute nearly 68 per 
cent of the students come from the 
eleven states, which, according to 
Odum,*® constitute the Southern Re- 
gion.” If we include the enrollment 
from two states of the Southwest, 
Texas and Oklahoma, this proportion 
increases to 84 per cent. These pro- 
portions have remained relatively fixed 
since 1933. Further, according to the 
1930 census approximately 70 per 
cent of the Negro population of 
these states is classed as rural and 
three-fourths of the rural population 
live on the farm. Fifty-three per cent 
of the students enrolled in degree 
courses at the Institute during the 
school years 1936-1937 and 1937-1938 
came from population centers of fewer 
than 10,000, most of which centers 
either were essentially rural or, in the 
case of a considerable proportion of the 
centers above 2,500 in population, were 
serving largely rural areas. This is true 
likewise of some of the lower centers 
above 10,000 in population. Omitting 
for the most part the few very large 
urban centers as possibly non-typical, 
what does this mean for college admis- 
sion at this and other similar institu- 
tions? 

On the positive side, transcripts of 
high school records are available, to- 
gether with the rating of the student 
by the principal or someone serving as 
his assistant. The student’s rank in his 


*Howard W. Odum, Southern Regions in 
the United States. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1936, p. 6. 

"Tuskegee Institute Catalog, 1938-1939 
Edition, p. 171. 
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class and the class-size are likewise 
usually available. 

But for the student who applies for 
admission during June, July and Au- 
gust, the transcript is not infrequently 
difficult to secure and often arrives too 
late for a very careful evaluation of 
the group of applicants as a whole. 
Few of the Negro high schools in this 
area pay even the principal after May, 
with the result that in many instances 
there is no one at or near the school 
to furnish the needed record. Letters 
requesting the applicant’s record are 
often forwarded as far North as Maine 
to secure a Florida or Mississippi 
transcript. Most frequently the tran- 
script must be requested several times, 
and it is often the student himself 
who ferrets out the whereabouts of his 
principal for the admissions officer. 
Fortunately the trailer has not yet 
made its impress upon the pattern of 
life of the principal or, as it was in 
former years, the student would ar- 
rive invariably before his transcript. 
This is no reflection upon the principal 
who all too frequently has to seek em- 
ployment elsewhere to round out a 
meager subsistence during the summer 
months. Eventually the transcript is 
received and the admissions officer or 
committee begins the mental legerde- 
main to determine which of the appli- 
cants shall be admitted. A considerable 
number of the possibly more capable 
candidates are not able to come for 
financial reasons, even after the school 
has promised such awards of scholar- 
ship and self-helf as it may have 
available. However, it shall be our 
purpose here to discuss the educational 
rather than the financial side, although 
the two are part of the problem. 

Since there are no state-wide testing 


programs, no cumulative records to 
speak of, and very little in the way of 
psychological examination results, the 
selection must be made almost entire- 
ly on school grades and the rating of 
the school, either by accrediting agen- 
cies (state and/or regional) or by the 
Institution. Students who come from 
unaccredited schools (either state or 
regional accreditation is usually ac- 
cepted) are required to pass an en- 
trance examination.’ A small propor- 
tion seeks admission through this chan- 
nel. It is well known that teachers’ 
grades, while of positive value as ad- 
mission criteria, vary greatly in many 
ways but yield, in combination with 
other suitable criteria, a more valid 
prediction than when used alone. 
What other available predictive cri- 
teria, then, can be used in combination 
with teachers’ grades? 

Entrance examinations for all stu- 
dents would, except in the larger cen- 
ters, be impracticable unless a coop- 
erative regional testing program for 
the benefit of all colleges were made 
possible. Such a program would be 
highly desirable but does not appear 
imminent. Separate state-wide testing 
programs would likewise also be desir- 
able. Ratings of high schools by ac- 
crediting agencies while helpful are 
subject to such variability from school 
to school® that it is almost common ex- 
perience that a student with an aver- 
age of “C” from one class-A high 
school is likely to be superior in abil- 
ity and achievement to a student with 
an average of “B” or more from an- 


® Ibid., p. 27. 

*William S. Learned and others, The 
Student and His Knowledge. New York: 
The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
aan <6 Teaching. Bulletin 1938, No, 29, pp. 
165-173. 
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other high school (possibly in the same 
city) with the same rating; and this 
is even true sufficiently often when the 
first school is unaccredited. The rat- 
ings do help especially when the un- 
accredited school is far below stand- 
ard, as then the proportion of proba- 
bly successful college students is 
smaller. But, at best, the rating by an 
agency of the school from which the 
applicant comes, yields only a very 
rough approximation of his probable 
success in college. 

It is apparent from this discussion, 
then, that pre-testing, the personal in- 
terview, records (other than school 
grades and rank) are not at present 
generally applicable as methods for 
college admission among Negroes in 
the rural South. In brief, the data 
which are available to the admissions 
officer are: the high-school transcript; 
rank in class and a rating of the ap- 
plicant’s personality by the principal 
or his agent. It would be very difficult 
to secure additional valid data, so that 
little more can be done to secure a bet- 
ter estimate of the applicant’s person- 
ality. It is possible, however, to im- 
prove the prediction of college scholar- 
ship with the data at hand. The meth- 
od suggested is concerned, therefore, 
only with improving this prediction. 


THE Hicu-ScHoot Ratinc METHOD 
FOR PREDICTING COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIP 


The General Method.—The rating 
of high schools by the individual col- 
leges on the basis of the degree of suc- 
cess of their graduates in that particu- 
lar college would be a valuable pro- 
cedure to be used in combination with 
the other criteria (school grades and 
accreditation by agencies) available 





to the schools serving this region. It is 
not entirely a new method but rather 
one which the accreditation by agen- 
cies to a certain extent has replaced. 
Theoretically, at least, it has several 
advantages: (1) It is in accord with 
the principle that each institution 
should select students in keeping with 
its alms and purposes.’® ™* (2) It rec- 
ognizes that “success in college” is a 
highly variable’? term and depends in 
part upon the college. (3) It is compli- 
mentary to the chief criterion (school 
grades) in that it seeks its primary 
data from which to infer probable suc- 
cess not in the several high schools 
but the very college to which the stu- 
dent is seeking admission, that is, it 
attempts to infer probable success 
from the fate in the given college of 
other students of more or less similar 
rank in the same high school. In this 
method the college and high school 
are, so to speak, constant, but the 
student’s probable success is estimated 
in terms of the success of other stu- 
dents presumably similarly posited 
academically. This is without doubt 
also a weakness as individuals vary 
greatly from the group. But when this 
rating is used in combination with 
school grades which are largely indi- 
vidual, it would seem to correct, at 
least to an extent, the difficulty aris- 
ing from the utter lack of any com- 
monly accepted meaning for “satisfac- 
tory performance” and the present re- 
sulting impossibility of determining 
from school grades alone what stand- 
ard of performance or content is indi- 
cated by an “A” or a “B” or a “C” 
from any given school. 


” David Segel, op. cit., p. 9. ; 
™ Wm. S. Learned and others, op. cit., pp. 


79, 93. 
® Ibid., p. 73 et seq. 
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In the high-school-rating method 
described as follows the sole aim is to 
compare the several high schools with 
respect to the academic performance 
of their graduates as shown by their 
grade-point-averages at the Institute. 
To do this, the grade-point-average, 
covering all courses pursued by each 
student attending the Institute during 
the two-year period (1936-1938) was 
computed. The students from the same 
high school were then grouped and the 
mean of their grade-point-averages 
taken. This was put down as the grade- 
point-rating of the high school. The 
standard deviation of this rating was 
then calculated. Typical data are as 
follows: 


cant presents is sufficiently typical of 
the records of his fellow high-school 
students who entered the college be- 
fore him to warrant a prediction of his 
scholarship on the basis of their rec- 
ords. On the other hand, when the ad- 
missions officer knows that the appli- 
cant’s predecessors have had _ high- 
school-averages of at least “C,” a 
somewhat more precise interpretation 
can be made. Where the number of 
students from a given high school is 
too few the method cannot be used. 

It has been found convenient to set 
up a small card-file indexed according 
to states, and within each state accord- 
ing to high schools. This system makes 
possible revisions from year to year 


Name of Number of Grade Point Standard 

High School Location Students Average* Deviation 

No. 21 Alabama 13 1.41 0.43 + 06 

No. 182 Texas 13 0.91 054 + 07 

No. 190 Texas 17 1.38 0.72 + 08 
bd The grade- you. average “a computed as follows: “A” yields 3 grade-points the quarter-credit-hour; 
“Rr Or ‘D”, O and “E” (failing), —1. The algebraic sum of the grade-points divided by the 


sum a ‘the hentia credit hours viele the grade- -point-average, 


This method gives a general rating 
for each high school, so that the ad- 
missions officer may determine the de- 
gree of scholastic success which previ- 
ous graduates of the same high school 
have had at the college. The method 
is based further upon the assumption 
that the very minimum standard of 
acceptance is rank in the upper half 
of the high school class and a high 
school average oi at least “C.” If this 
were not true, the entire range of stu- 
dent ability within a high school would 
(theoretically at least) have to be con- 
sidered as contributing to the high- 
school-rating. This would prevent the 
admissions officer from determining 
with any precision whether the type 
of high-school record which the appli- 


and serves both the general method 
and the somewhat more refined meth- 
ods, described in the following. 

The Comparative Method—It is 
clear that the general method takes 
into account only a very general rela- 
tionship between the high-school- 
grade-point-averages and the college 
grade-point-averages. Thus the admis- 
sions officer can not make as accurate 
an interpretation of the data as he 
might. For example, a prospective stu- 
dent with a high-school average of 
“B plus” coming from a high school, 
the average (determined from _ its 
representatives at the college) of 
which is 0.89 (C—) would fare dif- 
ferently if this low average (0.89) 
were made, for the most part, by “B” 
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students from his high school than if 
it were the efforts largely of “C” stu- 
dents. Stated differently, a “good high 
school” may not have an exceptional 
record at a given college largely be- 
cause it has sent to that college only 
its average students; yet it is clear 
that its better students, since they 
would in general be more successful, 
should be welcomed. On the other 
hand, if the record of the better stu- 
dents of a given high school is unim- 
pressive, it could not reasonably be 
assumed that any of its students would 
be good risks, though undoubtedly 
some of them would be. 

A more accurate estimate, then, 
could be made if the high school grades 
of the individual students from a given 
high school were averaged similarly to 
their college grades and the data listed 
as before. Then it would be apparent 
at a glance whether the rating (in 
grade-points) which the college has 
assigned to that high school was made 
by “A,” “B,” or “C” students. Typical 
data embodying this additional idea 
are listed following: 


The interpretation is much the same 
as in (b). Obviously, the more nearly 
this value approaches its upper limit 
(1.0) for any given high school, the 
greater the probability that the col- 
lege record will resemble the high- 
school record. 


SUMMARY 


Listed in the following are the re- 
sults of this inquiry into the problem 
of selective college admission in the 
lower South. 

1. A brief review of certain aspects 
of modern practice with respect 
to selective college admission has 
been given. 

2. Certain phases of the admissions 
problem as it confronts colleges 
which select their students large- 
ly from the lower South have 
been described. 

3. A method of predicting the schol- 
arship, in a given college, of grad- 
uates of a given high school has 
been described. This method is 
based upon the scholarship in the 
college of graduates of the high 


Name of Number of H.S.Grade- Standard College Standard 
School Location Students Point Aver. Deviation G.P. Aver. Deviation 
No. 21 Alabama 13 1.83 052 + 07 141 0.43 + 06 
No. 182 Texas 13 132 040 + 05 091 0.54 + 07 
No. 190 Texas 17 1.90 051 + 06 1238 0.72 + 08 


The Method of Correlation.—A fur- 
ther refinement can be obtained by 
calculating the coefficient of correla- 
tion between the high-school-grade- 
point-averages and the college grade- 
point-averages of the students from a 
given high school. Where the number 
of students is not too great (fewer 
than 20) the Spearman formula (rank- 
difference method) is convenient and 
sufficiently accurate for the purpose. 


school. Three related procedures 

for assembling and interpreting 

the necessary data have been 
suggested; namely, 

(a) The general method.—In- 
volving the assignment to 
each high school of a grade- 
point-rating based upon the 
records of its graduates at 
the college and from which 
a rough prediction of the 
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(b) 


probable scholarship of the 
applicant is made. 

The comparative method.— 
In this method the grade- 
point-rating of the high 
school is determined as 
stated in (a). In addition the 
grade-point-averages from 
their high-school grades, of 
the students whose college 
averages give the high 
school its rating, are deter- 
mined and the mean and 
standard deviation calcu- 
lated. This enables the pre- 
diction to be made upon the 
dual basis of the high school 
and college records, so that 
a given high school is not 
underestimated if its mar- 
ginal students fail to give it 
a good rating, or over- 
estimated if its good record 
is based largely upon its top- 
ranking students. 

The method of correlation.— 
This method uses the corre- 
lation between the high- 


school grade-point-averages 
and the college grade-point- 
averages of the students from 
a given high school. Predic- 
tion of college scholarship is 
based upon this correlation 
(for his high school) and 
the applicant’s high school 
grade-point-average. Clear- 
ly, the more nearly perfect 
the correlation the greater 
the probability that the ap- 
plicant’s scholarship in col- 
lege will resemble his schol- 
arship in high school. 


4. It is recognized that scholarship 


is not the only important factor 
involved in determining and pre- 
dicting success in college. How- 
ever, scholarship is probably the 
factor which most colleges can at 
present determine and predict 
practicably and with some preci- 
sion. Where careful interviews, 
case histories, and pre-testing are 
possible, other important factors 
can be made to contribute to the 
prediction. 








Finances of Negro Colleges 1929-30 
to 1938-39 


HENRY G. 


Sources or Data 

The 1939 Educational Directory of 
the United States Office of Education 
lists 109 institutions for the higher 
education of Negroes. Of this group 
61 are listed as degree granting col- 
leges and universities, including 15 
under public control and 46 under pri- 
vate control. Eleven others are listed 
as teachers colleges, all under public 
control. 

A recent publication of the Office of 
Education! traces the finances of 24 
of these 72 degree granting institu- 
tions back to 1929-30. A general over- 
view of Negro college finance through 
the depression period is thus afforded. 

The institutions thus reported on 
are: 

I. Publicly controlled universities 
and colleges: State Agricultural and 
Mechanical Institute, Normal, Ala- 
bama; State College for Colored Stu- 
dents, Dover, Delaware; Florida Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Tal- 
lahassee; Kentucky State Industrial 
College, Frankfort; Southern Univer- 
sity and Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Scotlandville, Louisiana; Al- 
corn Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Alcorn, Mississippi; Negro Agri- 
cultural and Technical College, 
Greensboro, North Carolina; Colored 
Agricultural and Normal University, 
Langston, Oklahoma; State Colored 





* Henry G. Badger and Frederick J. Kelly, 
“College Income and Expenditures, 1938- 
39” (Preliminary Sampling Report). Federal 
Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education, 
Circular No. 182. 
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Normal, Industrial, Agricultural, and 
Mechanical College, Orangeburg, 
South Carolina; Prairie View State 
College, Prairie View, Texas; Virginia 
State College for Negroes, Ettrick; 
West Virginia State College, Institute, 

II. Teachers college: Cheyney 
Training School for Teachers, Chey- 
ney, Pennsylvania. 

III. Privately controlled universities 
and colleges: Talladega College, Tal- 
ladega, Alabama; Howard University, 
Washington, D.C.; Atlanta University, 
Atlanta, Georgia; Paine College, Au- 
gusta, Georgia; Bennett College, 
Greensboro, North Carolina; Shaw 
University, Raleigh, North Carolina; 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee; 
Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see; Bishop College, Marshall, Texas; 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Vir- 
ginia; Virginia Union University, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

The data were gathered by means 
of questionnaires, no schools having 
been visited personally. 

Selection of the schools was partly 
intentional and partly accidental. All 
state-controlled degree granting 
schools were asked for data. Among 
the privately controlled schools a ran- 
dom selection of approximately one- 
third of the list was made. 

It will thus be seen that of the vari- 
ous types of schools, there was an 80 
per cent response among publicly con- 
troller colleges, 9 per cent among 
teachers colleges, and 24 per cent 
among privately controlled schools. 
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It is not the intention to publish 
here a detailed compilation of the in- 
come and expenditures of each of the 
94 institutions here listed. This would 
be misleading, since not all institutions 
are included. The trends shown by 
these figures are, however, of vastly 


1929-30 as the basic or 100.0 per cent 
year. Along with them, such measur- 
able factors as population, cost of liv- 
ing, and state and national income, 
have also been reduced to this base. 
The indices of college finance are as 
follows: 


TABLE I 


InpEX NumBERs, CERTAIN FINANCE ITEMs, 24 CoLLEGEs For Nearogs, 1929-30 
TO 1938-39 (1929-30 = 100.0) 























Item 1929-30) 1931-32] 1933-34) 1935-36) 1936-37]1937-38]1938-39 

I. Income, from: 

Student fees............ 100.0 | 96.9] 90.7 | 104.4 | 119.7 } 131.1 }] 141.7 

Endowment earnings..... 100.0 89.4 94.3 99.7 | 107.9 | 111.8 | 107.3 

Public sources........... 100.0 | 105.7 92.1 | 103.8 | 124.9 | 121.2 | 131.7 

Private gifts and grants...| 100.0 | 148.3 | 108.4 | 100.3 | 111.6] 84.4] 99.3 

Total, items above....... 100.0 | 105.9 94,2 | 102.7 | 119.0 |} 116.8 | 124.0 

Sales and services........ 100.0 | 47.3 | 61.9] 105.1 67.0} 99.1 | 353.3 
II. Expenditures, educational 

and general :* 

Administration.......... 100.0 | 123.0 | 105.8 } 123.1 ] 104.9 | 125.6 | 136.4 
Resident instruction...... 100.0 | 103.3 | 108.9 | 134.5 | 115.6 | 151.3 | 160.7 
MEMMGANOIN i. 5:6.5:6.0.6.010:6.0:64 100.0 | 33.8] 18.0 | 28.4 0.0| 13.7| 26.0 
NEMA? vo ,a'c.s od alee 100.0 | 80.2] 49.3 | 187.8 | 144.3 } 214.7 } 151.1 
WA MMINE RS 6. 501 coh aicvesiaccsan-s 100.0 | 199.2 | 242.2 | 312.1 | 260.2 | 966.0 | 332.3 
Operation and _ mainte- 

Ecos, Aa aa Nerere 100.0 | 122.5 | 121.9 | 114.9 | 149.4 | 1385.4 | 175.2 
PRE woh Sule ns vo as akere 100.0 | 126.5 | 111.2 | 180.4 } 121.8 | 158.1 | 160.2 
Educational and general: 

Public colleges.......... 100.0] 88.8] 74.6 | 104.4 | 103.4 | 144.4 | 141.4 
Teachers college......... 100.0 | 98.7] 95.7] 96.7] 96.8] 101.6] 115.6 
Private colleges.......... 100.0 | 169.9 | 152.8 | 161.1 | 143.5 | 176.3 | 184.3 
IIT. Capital outlay: 
Public colleges.......... 100.0 35.0 9.8 55.9 86.0 91.1 | 173.3 
Teachers coilege......... 100.0 0.0 0.0 88.8 |1724.8 4.0 44.5 
Private colleges.......... 100.0 | 186.3 | 99.8 9.5 4.0/ 130.0] 56.9 
Ail-collages. ... . .....2+.-| 10060} 199021 59.8 30.2} 44.5} 112.8 | 108.3 























_ 1 Fluctuations in the various items in this group may reflect changes in accounting practice as much as changes 
in actual administrative policies. This is particularly likely in the Research and Extension accounts. The other 
accounts (Administration, Resident Instruction, Libraries, and Operation and Maintenance) are believed to have 


considerable validity. 


more moment, especially when set 
against the background of social and 


economic conditions of the period. 


CoLLEGcE INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 


With this in mind the various items 
of college income and expenditure have 
been reduced to index numbers, using 


While this table shows that expendi- 
tures increased at a faster rate than 
income, the total amount of income 
exceeded the total amount of expendi- 
tures for every year except the last 
two. In those years available balances 


on hand prevented deficits. 
Some interesting conditions are 
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shown in this table. First, with respect 
to income: 

1, Student fees dropped until 1933- 
34 and have increased steadily since 
that year. 

2. Endowment earnings dropped un- 
til 1931-32, then increased somewhat 
until 1937-38, but have dropped off 
the past year. 

3. Public sources (Federal, State, 
and local governments) increased the 
first two years, then dropped to below 
the 1929-30 level but have shown an 
irregular upward trend since then. 

4, Private gifts and grants for cur- 
rent expenses seem to have followed 
a trend opposite to the other main 
sources of income. They shot up sharp- 
ly the first two years, then dropped 
back to only a little above 100 for four 
years, went above the basic year in 
1936-37 and have dropped below it 
since then. 

It should be pointed out that these 
four sources of income are not the only 
ones. There are two others commonly 
recognized: sales and services, and 
miscellaneous income. Data on sales 
and services are very unreliable, due 
to varying definitions of the account. 
Miscellaneous income is, as a rule, not 
great; data on it were not collected in 
such a way as to permit any study of 
trends. 

Next, current expenditures for edu- 
cational and general purposes have 
consistently been above the 1929-30 
index. In 1933-34 they dropped back 
from 126.5 to 111.2, but they have in- 
creased most of the time since then. 
At present (1938-39) they stand at 
160.2. The accounts which might be 
regarded as sine qua non for a college 
(administration, resident instruction, 
libraries, and operation and mainte- 


nance of the physical plant) have all 
continued above the 1929-30 average, 
the library account shooting up to 
966.0 in 1937-38. 

Capital outlays (expenditures for 
additional plant facilities) have shown 
great irregularity. For the publicly 
controlled schools it is possible that 
they have followed the general mar- 
ket; among privately controlled in- 
stitutions they may have followed pri- 
vate philanthropy: the data are not 
conclusive. 


Socio-Economic Factors 

It is not until these figures are set 
against a background of general social 
and economic conditions that they 
stand out in their true perspective. 

Probably the most obvious of the 
social conditions is population. Here 
estimates made by the United States 
Bureau of Census show a remark- 
ably regular increase since 1929 (See 
Table IT). This is particularly true of 
the Southern states.? In this area, 











TABLE II 
Per Cents oF 1929 PorvuLaTion, 
1929-1938 
Estimated . 
: United Southern 
—: States States 
pct eee eee 100.0 100.0 
Rep eraere | 102.1 102.6 
ere: 103.5 104.7 
MME 3 is tanine cine 104.9 106.9 
MEE ie stan oars 105.7 107.9 
Leer 106.4 109.0 
TR es isis tres 107.1 — 











1 Estimates by United States Bureau of the Census. 


although no estimate of population for 
July, 1938, has been made by Census 


* Delaware, Maryland, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and Oklahoma. 








an 
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officials, it would seem logical to place 
it at 41,300,000, or 10.1 per cent above 


TABLE III 
InpicEs oF Cost or Livinc, UNITED 


















































e, j STaTEs AND 12 SouTHERN CITIEs, 
i. that of 1929. At the same time the 1929-1938 
population of the United States has 
ge Index Number of 
or increased 7.1 per cent, the increase Cost of Living 
, being almost as regular. Date 
mn : ‘ i . 
ly Unfortunately no reliable estimates Unites to 
at exist of the trends in population of - NSN ey map 
s : x . ecember 15, i ; ; 
re Negroes in the Southern states, hetit phos 5,1931.| 85.4 84.7 
ne may be assumed that it will in general a sila ia mae ene 
i. follow that of the entire population. Januaty 16 1936...| 81.3 83.5 
ot Among the economic factors, that of 
let : h f those December 15, 1936. 82.7 83.9 
cost of living is perhaps one Of those December 15, 1937.| 84.8 | 85.4 
most quoted, the source being, of December15,1938.| 83.0 83.6 
course, the United States Department 1 Calculated from data published by Bureau of Labor 
et of Labor. It should not be forgotten may, om tees og coed 5 ll Btatistice, Depart- 
. that these figures are urban in char- renner sapere roti oS Mempbie: Mobile, New Orleans, 
XV acter, that little if any attention is Norfolk, Richmond, Savannah, and Washington. 
given to costs in rural or semirural consideration. Two facts stand out 
e communities. Nevertheless, they are clearly in the table: the fact that 
re the most widely used in their field and 1929-30 was the peak year in cost of 
eS can be relied on to indicate trends. living (but not in college finance), and 
c- In table III these data have been the close correspondence between liv- 
ee listed, using those for the date nearest ing costs in the Nation as a whole and 
of the middle of each school year under _ those in the South. 
a 
TABLE IV 
Per Capita INcomE, 1929-1938, UnirEp StaTES AND SOUTHERN STATES 
Per Capita Income 
= Date Population*® Income» 
Actual Percent of 1929 
nh 
I, United States: 
= 1 rere 121,526 79,631 $655 .26 100.0 
0 are 124,113 60,155 484 .68 74.0 
ENG. 40 fo calenoces 125,770 44,421 353 .19 53.9 
RMN ois ecccousr si ere sis 127,521 55,041 431 .62 65.9 
MIs 6 ores ds ole a aie 128,429 63 , 983 498 .20 76.0 
Ly): AERA geer 129, 257 69,419 537 .06 82.0 
Le oe 130,215 62,491 479.91 73.2 
= II, Southern States: 
. LU. RES ee 37,511 15,010 400.15 100.0 
; LS area 38,475 11,288 293 .39 73.3 
eters 39,292 9,160 233 .13 58.3 
or MINE os eer éseve oe ba 40,095 11,292 281.63 70.4 
Us 10S opera 40,481 13,422 331.56 82.9 
| 40 ,891 14,435 353 .01 88.2 
in a ee 41 ,300° 13,405 324.58 81.1 
“v Ph oumade (i.e., 1929 reads 121,526,000); estimated by United States Bureau of Census except where indi- 
a ca % 
pl, b In millions of dollars (i.e., 1929 =$79,631,000,000); estimated by National Industrial Conference Board. 
. ° Estimated by writer on basis of Census data for other years. 
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National and local personal income 
provide another index of ability to at- 
tend or support colleges. When this 
income is reduced to a per capita basis 
a more significant index is obtained. 
Table IV shows such an index for the 
United States as a whole and for the 
17 Southern states. Here it is evident 
that income per capita dips lower than 
cost of living and is still below it at 
the end of the nine year period. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


From these data certain conclusions 
stand out, two quite prominently and 
one inferentially. 

1. It is quite clear that adverse eco- 
nomic conditions, as shown by reduced 
per capita income, have not operated 
to dampen the desire of Negro youth 
for college training. Even in 1933-34, 
when income was down to less than 
60 per cent of the 1929 norm, income 
of colleges for Negroes was above 90 
per cent. Income from students, it 
should also be observed, stood at just 
above 90 per cent that year. In the 
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later years, as the indices of personal 
income have gone up, those of college 
finance have gone up even faster until 
in 1938-39 with personal income in- 
dices standing at 81.1 for the South 
those of college finance ranged from 
99 to over 300. 

2. It is evident that private phi- 
lanthropy is still an important factor 
in Negro college financing. Chronologi- 
cally this is especially true in times 
of economic stress; functionally it 
is most noticeable in building con- 
struction activities; administratively 
it prevails among privately controlled 
schools. 

3. A study of the functions of ex- 
penditure shown in Table I suggests 
an increasing emphasis on the literary 
and instructional activities of colleges 
for Negroes. Resident instruction and 
library expenditures have gone up 
sharply ; those for extension work have 
increased by 50 per cent in nine years. 
Administrative costs have increased, 
but not to the same extent as the other 
activities of the colleges. 
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Problems Incident to the Higher Education 
of Negroes in Arkansas 
JOHN W. PARKER 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


From the outset it must be kept in 
mind that Arkansas, one of the 17 
states and the District of Columbia 
in which Negroes are required by law 
to attend completely separate schools* 
set apart for them, is essentially a 
rural state with a basic agricultural 
economy. Classified in 1930 by the 
United States Census? as a West South 
Central state, Arkansas had a popula- 
tion of 1,854,482 persons, 478,463 or 
25.8 per cent of whom were Negroes. 
During the same year, the state 
ranked ninth? in Negro population 
and ninth in illiteracy with a figure of 
16.1 per cent for Negroes 10 years old 
and over. A total of 389,301 or 81.4 
per cent of the Negroes‘ was found 
in rural areas. Of the 253,913 farms 
in the state in 1935, 151,759, or 60 per 
cent were worked by tenants, the dis- 
tribution of tenants in 1935 being 
67,194 white tenants to 18,952 Negro 
tenants. While from 1930 to 1935 the 
white tenants increased from 55,021 to 
67,194, the figure for Negro tenants 





*Charles H. Thompson, “The Courts and 
the Negro Separate School: Editorial Note.” 
JouRNAL oF NEGRO Epucation, 4:289-292, Jl 
1935. These states are: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. 

* Negroes in the United States, 1920-19382, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, Washington: United 
— Government Printing Office, 1935, 


bid, p. 6. 
*Tbid., p. 53. 
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decreased from 22,636 to 18,962. Ac- 
cordingly, for the same period, white 
owners in the state increased from 
78,165 to 89,894, and the number of 
Negro owners decreased from 11,478 
to 11,360.5 Only nine of the 45 cities® 
in the state had in 1930 a population of 
over 10,000; Little Rock with a popu- 
lation of 81,679 was the largest city. 
The small towns are essentially rural 
in economy and in atmosphere. Tradi- 
tionally, Arkansas has fostered a bi- 
racial organization with its corre- 
sponding social codes and conventional 
mores which have resulted in the main- 
tenance of social distance between the 
races, 


THE PROBLEM AND SouRCES OF DATA 


The purpose of this study was to 
investigate the following aspects of 
higher education for Negroes in Ar- 
kansas: (1) the status of education at 
the collegiate level, (2) the problem 
of secondary education, (3) the in- 
adequacy of financial support, (4) the 
urgency of educational and vocational 
guidance, (5) the need of a functional 
philosophy of higher education and 
(6) the situation with reference to 
graduate and professional education 
for qualified Negroes. At the outset 
it is admitted that this study is not 
exhaustive; many additional phases 


5 Dr. C. O. Branner, Address delivered be- 
fore the Farm Tenancy Commission, Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, September 21, 1936. 

® Negroes in the United States, 1920-1932, 
p. 56. 
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of the topic might have been investi- 
gated. The attempt has been rather 
to examine what the writer and others 
who contributed to the study have 
singled out as the most urgent prob- 
lems incident to the reorientation and 
redirection of higher education for 
Negroes in Arkansas. 

The data for this study were se- 
cured by means of a carefully-worded 
questionnaire designed to cover the 
items listed in the preceding para- 
graph. These questionnaires were sent 
to the presidents, deans, or other re- 
sponsible officials of the four Negro 
colleges in Arkansas, to successful col- 
lege teachers, to state supervisors, and 
to other state officials directly con- 
cerned with Negro education. Replies 
were received from 29 or 72.5 per cent, 
of the 40 questionnaires sent out. In 
addition, considerable information was 
secured from government bulletins, 
both State and Federal, from the cata- 
logues of the Negro colleges concerned, 
and letters from and interviews with 
various state officials. 


THE STATUS OF COLLEGIATE EDUCATION 


In Arkansas there are four four-year 
colleges and one junior college devoted 
to education for Negroes at the col- 
legiate level. These are the State Agri- 
cultural, Mechanical, and Normal Col- 
lege in Pine Bluff, a Land-Grant in- 
stitution, which is maintained by the 
State and Federal governments and 
which is dedicated to the State ideal 
of higher education; Arkansas Baptist 
College in Little Rock, supported 
largely by the Baptists of the State, 
serves the Baptist interests and stres- 
ses the denominational slant in educa- 
tion. Dunbar Junior College, situated 
in Little Rock, is a municipal institu- 
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tion controlled by the Little Rock 
School Board and has as its general 
aim the training of teachers for city 
and state elementary schools. Phil- 
ander Smith College, also situated in 
Little Rock, is definitely a church- 
related, liberal arts college, serving 
mainly young folk holding member- 
ship in churches, regardless of denomi- 
nation. It is controlled by the Board 
of Education of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. A fourth institution lo- 
cated in Little Rock is Shorter College, 
supported by the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. For the most part, 
it seeks to serve a Methodist Clientele 
and to emphasize the ideal of religious 
education. As Table I indicates, the 
Negro colleges in Arkansas are far 
from ideal in location, four of them 
being situated in Little Rock and all 
five of them located within a radius 
of 45 miles of each other. Effort sev- 
eral years ago in the direction of a 
merger of Shorter College, Philander 
Smith College and Arkansas Baptist 
College came to naught. 

The oldest college in the state for 
Negroes, the State Agricultural, Me- 
chanical, and Normal College, was 
from its founding in 1875 to the year 
1927 when a separate Board of Trus- 
tees was appointed, a segment of the 
University of Arkansas. With a Negro 
as chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of the University of Arkansas for a 
time, it is not unnatural that the ques- 
tion of higher education for Negroes 
should have cropped up for serious 
consideration. A branch college for 
Negroes located at Pine Bluff was the 
result. Credits from three of the col- 
leges—Dunbar Junior College, the 
Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal 
College and Philander Smith College 
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—are approved for teacher-certifica- 
tion purposes by the Arkansas State 
Department of Education, and work 
from the latter two institutions is ac- 
cepted as from a senior college by the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in the Southern States. In a 
state so largely rural, it is both natural 
and proper that emphasis should be 


quarters at the Negro state college, 
the work of the Extension Division 
for Negroes as for whites is operated 
out of the University of Arkansas. 
In general, the teaching schedules and 
extra-curricular programs are suffici- 
ently heavy as to render serious re- 
search extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible. 


TABLE I 
CoLLEGES FOR NEGROES IN ARKANSAS 








Institution Fount 


Accredit-| College College 


Control ing Enrollment | Graduates 


Agency | 1938-1939 | 1938-1939 





Agricultural, Mechanical and 


Normal College, Pine Bluff.| 1875 | State State! 913 50 
Arkansas Baptist College, Lit- 
PUDROMR yc cicsciaierncie cack < 1884 | Baptists None 85 
Dunbar Junior College, Little 
BM sie oan rsa nste vont cejsicdeleraus 1929 | Municipal} State 185 0 
Philander Smith College, Lit- 
RIMMER oie cicie aieseietteccistscos 1877 | M. E. State! 876 41 








Shorter College, Little Rock..| 1903 | A. M. E. None 











45 0 





1In the case of the Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College and Philander Smith College, the work is 
accepted as from a senior college by the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools in the Southern States. Again 
both hold membership in the Association of American Colleges. 


placed upon agriculture, home econom- 
ics, and the preparation of teachers 
for the rural areas, but the arts and 
sciences are stressed also. The state 
college, for example, offers degrees in 
twelve fields. 

Some of the colleges give their 
entering freshmen a series of tests (the 
widely-used psychological test and 
other content tests) to determine the 
ability of each to do acceptable college 
work. Around the results of these tests, 
a general program of guidance is con- 
structed. Two of the accredited senior 
colleges maintain honor scholarship 
societies for the stimulation of student 
scholarship, and the same two conduct 
the extension work for the Negro 
teachers of the state. While the Smith- 
Hughes work for Negroes has head- 


THE PROBLEM OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


The Negro Division of the State 
Department of Education was organ- 
ized in 1912 with the well-known Leo 
M. Favrot as first state agent. Four- 
teen years later, 1926, the first four- 
year high school’ for Negroes was ac- 
credited according to the records in 
the office of the state high school super- 
visor. Table II indicates the increase 
in the number of accredited high 
schools, four-year and less, over a 
twelve-year period—from the school 
years 1926-1927 through 1938-1939. 


"The writer was permitted to make full 
and complete use of the records dealing with 
Negro high schools in the office of the State 
High School Supervisor, State Department 
of Education, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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One outstanding observation is the 
relatively large number of high 
schools, failing to measure up in given 
particulars, that have been and are 
certified for less than the full sixteen 
units of work. From year to year a 
few Negro high schools have not beefi 
certified because of their failure to 
submit to the State Department of 
Education an annual report. 


TABLE II 


AccREDITED Hiau ScHoouis ror NEGROES 
IN ARKANSAS 








For For Less 
School Year Four Than Total 





Four 

Years tema 
1926-1927.... 11 5 16 
1927-1928.... 10 9 19 
1928-1929.... 16 10 26 
1929-1930.... 17 7 24 
1930-1931.... 18 7: 25 
1931-1932.... 17 13 30 
1932-1933.... 19 11 30 
1933-1934.... 16 16 32 
1934-1935.... Lf 17 34 
1935-1936. ... 25 18 43 
1936-1937.... 25 23 48 
1937-1938.... 29 21 50 
1938-1939.... 25 19 44 





As Table II suggests, there have 
never been more than 29 fully-certi- 
fied high schools for Negroes in Ar- 
kansas (only two of these being ac- 
credited by the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools), and never more than 50 with 
any rating whatsoever by the State 
Department of Education, even though 
according to the United States Census 
report of 1930, 38 of the 75 counties® 
in Arkansas had a Negro population 
of 1,000 and over. The setup itself 
under which schools in given localities 
may operate more or less independ- 
ently of the State Department of Edu- 


® Negroes in the United States, 1920-1982, 
pp. 690-693. 


cation still militates against the in- 
crease in the number of accredited 
high schools for Negroes, for some 
communities maintain their own 
schools. With no state official directly 
in position to fix the standards of 
these “community-owned-and-largely- 
operated-schools,” it is not unnatural 
that the standards of such schools 
should be relatively lower than those 
set and maintained by the State De- 
partment of Education. 

Again, the number of Negro high 
school teachers with four years of col- 
lege training, 35 in 1930, had more 
than trebled by 1936 to stand at 
106. While Table III pictures the situ- 
ation as to the preparation of high 
school teachers as far from ideal, it 


TABLE III 


TRAINING oF NgGrRo Hiau Scnoo.i 
TEACHERS, 1936* 








College Training Number Per cent 








Less than One Year. 11 4.4 
ONG PORE. <<. cores. 25 6.2 
Two Years........ 37 15.1 
Three Years....... 27 11.0 
Pour Years. ......; 106 43.3 
Five or More Years. 20 8.2 
Not Reported...... 29 11.8 

MOMINURS 0:6 418 «iia as 255 100.0 





® Adapted from Table VII, (p. 30), Study of Local 
School Units, Keith Printing Company, Little Rock, 

Arkansas, 1937. 
must be kept in mind that the salaries 
paid teacher in Negro high schools in 
Arkansas are by no means commen- 
surate with the formal training these 
teachers have. According to the Bien- 
nial Report of the State Board and the 
State Commissioner of Education® for 
the period 1936-1938, the average an- 
nual salaries for Negro high school 
* Biennial Report, 1936-1938, State Board 


of Education and State Commissioner of 
Education, Little Rock, p. 147. 
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teachers were as follows: men $685 and 
women $507, despite their heavy pupil 
loads. Again, the disparity between 
the average salaries paid Negro high 
school teachers and white high school 
teachers is considerable. On such 
meager salaries, the problem of main- 
taining themselves, not to speak of 
constant inservice improvement, is for 
the Negro high school teacher in Ar- 
kansas exceedingly acute. 

Secondary, not unlike elementary 
education for Negroes in Arkansas, 
lacks adequate financial - support. 
While Dr. Paul R. Mort has arrived 
at a figure of $60.00 per unit for a 
defensible national minimum program 
of Secondary and Elementary educa- 
tion,’° Arkansas spent during the year 
1935-1936 $22.71 per white pupil and 
$8.26 per Negro pupil.”? Attack on the 
problem of the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity is being made 
through the State Equalizing Fund. 
Owing to her relatively small amount 
of taxable resources, Arkansas, with 
her best effort, is considerably less able 
to support an adequate program of 
public elementary and secondary edu- 
cation than the average state in the 
nation. Wilkerson discussing the situa- 
tion in the South has concluded that 
for the attainment of a “defensible 
minimum program” of education, the 
following three basic conditions must 
be met: 

(1) There must be enrolled and maintained 
in regular attendance at school several hun- 
dred thousand white and Negro children of 
school age who do not now attend any school 


at all, or who attend very irregularly; (2) 
current per capita expenditures for white 


_” Paul R. Mort, Federal Support for Pub- 
lic Education, p. 207. 

“Biennial Survey of Education; 1934- 
1936, Vol. II, Ch. II, p. 103. 


and Negro schools must be increased to an 
amount commensurate with minimum de- 
fensible educational standards; and (3) in- 
vestment in white and Negro school build- 
ings and equipment must be increased enor- 
mously.” 


Of the 1,292 school buildings in 

which Negro Elementary and high 
school students were housed during the 
school year 1937-1938, 825, or 64 per 
cent, of them were “one room schools,” 
the majority of which were poorly 
equipped. During the same period, a 
total of 5,656 Negro students'* were 
enrolled in grades 9-12 with 699 of 
these being graduated at the end of the 
year. As regards the matter of “drop 
outs” in the Negro high schools, State 
Commissioner of Education, T. H. Al- 
ford writes in the Biennial Report for 
1936-1938: 
With a potential school population of 160,000 
... only five per cent are in high school and 
less than one per cent complete high school. 
About 500, or one-third of one per cent are 
enrolled in the State College, while one stu- 
dent graduates from this for each 2,000 en- 
rolled in the public schools.” 


He continues: 


Two major needs of the public schools are 
apparent. These needs, which go hand in 
hand, are the necessity for reorganization 
into efficient administrative units and in- 
creased funds applied in such manner as will 
provide a desirable minimum school pro- 
gram for every child in the state.” 


So also do interrupted school terms 
(the split term) tend to shorten the 
time for concentrated intellectual ef- 


2 Doxey A. Wilkerson, Special Problems 
of Negro Education. Washington: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1939, p. 


50. 

* Biennial Report, 1936-1938, State Board 
of Education and State Commissioner of 
Education, Little Rock, Arkansas, p. 148. 

* Tbid., p. 145. 

* Tbid., p. 11. 

* Tbid., p. 15. 
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fort and thus undermine the efficiency 
of the system in communities where it 
is employed. The total result of these 
deficiencies, particularly the quality 
and availability of secondary educa- 
tion for Negroes, renders it exceedingly 
difficult if not impossible for a large 
crop of the incoming freshmen to 
measure up to the standard of college 
work. Thus, experiencing directly the 
limitations characteristically imposed 
upon the Negro separate schools, the 
Negro colleges in Arkansas suffer the 
further disadvantage of the cumula- 
tive deficiencies inherited through its 
students from inferior elementary and 
secondary schools. 


Tue INADEQUACY OF FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT 


Of grave concern is the matter of 
financial support, for in no one of the 
Negro colleges in Arkansas is the sup- 
port adequate or nearly adequate for 
the work attempted. As a rule the sal- 
aries of teachers are not commensurate 
with the type of training required of 
them, a definite factor in the matter of 
annual teacher turnover with its re- 
sultant effects. Naturally, low salaries 
have a benumbing effect; they exert 
definite and direct bearing upon pro- 
fessional outlook, upon continued 
professional preparation, upon travel, 
upon the maintenance of membership 
in learned societies, upon group insur- 
ance, and upon other types of pro- 
fessional growth. So also has research 
of any magnitude been curtailed, for 
one thing, as result of limited finances. 
To date no one of the Negro colleges 
in Arkansas has found itself in posi- 
tion to set aside a fund designed for 
the purpose of carrying forward signi- 
ficant research projects in a state 


where much remains to be done in 
that direction. Again, the matter of 
accreditation by the regional and na- 
tional rating agencies is contingent 
almost totally upon increased financial 
support by which to overcome many 
of the current difficulties. 

Not always does the state-supported 
college for Negroes share fully in per- 
manent Federal educational funds. As 
regards this situation in Negro Land- 
Grant colleges generally, President 
John W. Davis of West Virginia State 
College concludes that: 

The broad benefits of the National Land- 
Grant College Act and supplementary Acts 


thereto are yet to be realized by Negroes in 
those states which maintain separate Land- 


grant institutions for Negroes. Permanent 
Federal funds for education in these same 


states reach Negroes only in a slight degree to 
remedy their social, economic and intellectual 


ills. Land-grant colleges for Negroes have 
done well their education assignments with 


so little money at their disposal.” 


Principally a rural state, Arkansas, 
with her best effort, is not able to sup- 
port adequately her institutions of 
higher education. Like the South in 
general, she has a large school popula- 
tion coupled with her endeavor to sup- 
port a dual system of education, in 
itself an expensive procedure. Because 
of the constant migration of Southern 
Negroes to Northern centers, the mat- 
ter of adequate educational opportuni- 
ties for the Negro in Arkansas, as in 
any other of the Southern states, has 
become a problem of national signifi- 
cance, Changes in economic and social 
conditions have resulted in differences 
in the financia] ability of the various 

“John W. Davis, “The Participation of 
Negro Land-Grant Colleges in Permanent 
Federal Education Funds,” p. 291. Reprinted 


from the JouRNAL or Necro Epucarion, July, 
1938. 
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states so great that the individual 
state should no longer be employed 
as a basis of educational opportunity. 
For Arkansas, Federal aid, fairly dis- 
tributed, seems the only way by which 
the complex and widespread financial 
difficulties can be adequately corrected. 


Tye URGENCY OF EDUCATIONAL AND 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Among the most vital educational 
needs of Arkansas colleges for Negroes 
is that of adequate educational and 
vocational guidance programs. While 
two colleges carry on a given amount 
of fairly effective work in the matter 
of guidance, it remains true that no 
one of the five colleges for Negroes 
maintains an efficient, well-organized 
guidance program with a trained per- 
son who devotes most of his time to 
the work. In every college, and par- 
ticularly every state-supported college 
where the admission of every holder 
of a certificate from a certified high 
school is mandatory, it is the duty of 
the administration to assure each 
entering student adequate counsel so 
that he may proceed in the direction 
of and to the extent of his individual 
educability. Unfortunately, no pro- 
gram is maintained in Arkansas to 
determine the relation, if any, between 
schooling and occupational adjustment 
of Negroes who graduate from high 
school and those who drop out before 
graduation. Often forgotten even by 
their high school principals who are 
wont to point with pride to those who 
were fortunate enough to enter college, 
these young folk, some already 
branded as failures, are destined to 
become a part of America’s “lost gen- 
eration” of Negro youth. 

The choice of an occupation is one 


of the vitally significant selections 
which every normal person must make. 
Without a knowledge of the fields open 
to him, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each in relation to his own 
ability, interests, and personality, the 
college student is in no position to 
choose wisely. The scarcity of jobs re- 
sulting in part from our technological 
advance, the plight of the Negro in or- 
ganized labor, the crowded situation in 
the field of teaching, and the marginal 
position of black men and black wom- 
en in American economic life serve fur- 
ther to complicate the matter of voca- 
tional choice, and to make adequate 
educational and vocational guidance 
one of the basic problems in higher 
education for Negroes in Arkansas. In 
his exhaustive study Vocational Edu- 
cation and Guidance of Negroes Dr. 
Ambrose Caliver has observed that: 
A special problem in occupational adjust- 
ment for Negroes is due to restricted em- 
ployment opportunities because of racial at- 
titudes and prejudices. The school program 
can contribute to the solution of this prob- 
lem through offering effective guidance; by 
familiarizing pupils with the facts of the 
situation; by providing effective training 
for as many vocations as are open to Ne- 
groes; and by gradually widening, as the 
interests of the students and the employ- 
ment situation warrant, opportunities for 
training for an increasing variety of occu- 
pations.* 


FuncrTionaAL Puiiosopuy oF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


But the problems of the quality and 
availability of secondary education, 
of limited financial support and of in- 
adequate vocational and educational 
guidance are not all. The immediate 


* Ambrose Caliver, Vocational Education 
and Guidance for Negroes, Bulletin 1937, No. 
38, United States Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education, Washington, p. 119. 
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solution of these problems would leave 
practically untouched the problem of 
the lack, for the most part, of a func- 
tional philosophy of higher education 
for Negroes. In Arkansas, as in 
America in general, the ideology of 
higher education holds a significant 
place in the lives of the Negro people. 
They have an abiding faith in the 
miraculous power of a college degree. 
Yet it is no secret that the best of our 
colleges do not provide their students 
a type of education that actually func- 
tions in the everyday life about them. 
Referring to the matter of directing 
education to meet current needs in the 
state, McCuistion, State Agent for 
Negro Schools, remarks: 

There is a wide gulf between the problems 
of tenancy, wasted lands, poor pastures, poor 
food, ill health, poor housing, scrub stock, 
few jobs at low pay, and a hundred other 
handicaps that hold our people back, and 
the daily routine of “lesson learning” on the 
typical high school or college campus. It is 
the immediate duty of these schools and 
colleges to know more of these current social 
and economic problems and to take action 
designed to resolve them.® 


Just what courses Negroes in Ar- 
kansas should pursue in this period 
of rapid change, this writer will not 
say. In general, they should pursue 
courses designed to fit them for the 
types of positions open to them and 
likely to be open in the nearer future. 
Table IV indicates 15 types of occupa- 
tions in which Negroes in Arkansas 
ten years and over were engaged in 
1930 according to the 1930 Census. 

The fact that 131,734 persons were 
engaged in agriculture and 15,878 em- 
ployed as servants in 1930, suggests 
added emphasis upon agriculture in- 


* Ed McCuistion. “Three Problems in Ne- 
gro Education,” p. 2 


cluding “dirt farming” and upon home 
economics. A functional view of col- 
legiate education seems all the more 
urgent in the light of President Robert 


TABLE IV 


NEGROES IN ARKANSAS 10 YEARS OLD Anp 
Over GatnruLLy Empioren, 1930* 











: Number 

Occupation of Persons 

GIANNN 5. Soisiikaneiecien 131,734 
Barbers, hairdressers, and mani- 

REM 35.5 cascainceraisincn cia ara 708 
SEIN E. 8o 5c. chn Soa lov arn senes 877 
Carpenters..... wis 941 
Labor, partners ‘and ‘help in 

NINE 0 (a, Siexei o2stcs5 0406 tele opersické 1,332 
Road and Street.............. 1,131 
oe (not otherwise speci- 

PRTITEEN Sn. ifs; 0.4 scarce See piscoie 6, 664 

Steam railroads............. 3,798 

Lumbermen, raftsmen and 

woodchoppers............ 1,299 
Musicians and teachers of music. 152 
Physicians and surgeons....... 102 
Porters, except stores......... 1,262 
ee SE eee 15,878 
SMES 0) ccciecneuire sated ie Sinem 1,974 
RUIN oes coe Art ogee ae hk 738 





a Adpgted be from Table 23 (p. 303) Negrocs in the 
United tes 19 ie United States Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., 


M. Hutchins’ dictum to his 1939 grad- 
uating class: 


We know now that graduation from college 
does not carry with it a promise that the 
graduate will even be able to earn a living 
to say nothing of acquiring great wealth. 
We must recognize then that you may never 
make a nickel that you would not have made 
if you had never come here, that your edu- 
cation will not hoist you by so much as a 
single round up the social ladder, and that 
with the finest degree in America you may 
have to support yourselves by pushing but- 
tons eight hours a day.” 


Although recognizing the problem, 
and working toward its solution 


»” President Robert M. Hutchins, “Democ- 
racy and Education,” A commencement ad- 
dress delivered at the spring convocation, 
the University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, 
June 13, 1939. 
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through the Key Schools, a recently- 
initiated cooperative study of Negro 
health problems and field experience in 
practice teaching, it remains for the 
Negro colleges in Arkansas to adopt 
and to adhere to a functional philos- 
ophy of higher education. 


GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL Epuca- 
TION FOR NEGROES 


With the increasing number of in- 
telligent, ambitious, forward-looking 
students being graduated each year 
from four-year colleges for Negroes in 
Arkansas, the whole question of the 
State’s providing adequately for grad- 
uate and professional education for 
its Negro residents becomes more and 
more insistent. Unlike some of the 
other Southern and border states in 
which the dual educational system is 
maintained, Arkansas, while recogniz- 
ing the problem, has made no official 
move calculated to solve it. 

The financial ability of the state to 
support for the whites adequate facili- 
ties for graduate and _ professional 
study being what it is, the establish- 
ment in the near future of standard 
graduate and professional schools for 
Negroes seems an exceedingly remote 
possibility. As a matter of fact, this 
writer believes that Negro higher edu- 
cation will have much to lose when 
graduate and professional work for 
folk of the race is attempted at every 
turn of the road, for it will be exceed- 
ingly difficult if not impossible to 
maintain standards, a condition which 
will likely bring into being “Negro 
higher degrees” (M.A.’s, M.D.’s, and 
Ph.D.’s) with a less significant educa- 
tional connotation than those now con- 
ferred by standard American universi- 
ties. Arkansas, like the other Southern 


states, has first to standardize elemen- 
tary, secondary, and collegiate educa- 
tion for Negroes before turning serious 
attention to the matter of establishing 
for them graduate and professional 
schools. 

A system of providing adequate 

scholarship aid for qualified Negroes 
who wish to attend graduate or pro- 
fessional schools out of the state of 
Arkansas seems an immediate solution 
to the problem. Such scholarships, if 
established, should be adequate to fi- 
nance fully graduate or professional 
study in those states in which Negroes 
are admitted to the graduate and pro- 
fessional schools. This writer concurs 
with President John H. Lewis of the 
Dunbar Junior College who, favoring 
the scholarship plan for Negroes in 
Arkansas, says: 
For properly-qualified students, the State 
should pay the expenses for professional or 
graduate work in those institutions in other 
states which do not practice segregation. I 
do not favor the method which a few south- 
ern states would like to adopt, that is, estab- 
lishing graduate schools for Negro students 
when they are not able to maintain ade- 
quately undergraduate schools.” 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the foregoing paragraphs it has 
been shown that Arkansas is not with- 
out urgent problems affecting the high- 
er education of Negroes. The colleges, 
not ideal in location, lack ample sup- 
port for buildings, salaries, and sup- 
plies; the accredited secondary schools, 
too few in number, face the same prob- 
lem of inadequate financial support 
and there remains much to be done in 
the matter of educational and voca- 
tional guidance at the college level. 


*Taken from questionnaire returned, 
John H. Lewis, August 25, 1939. 
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Challenging also are the problems of 
the reorientation and redirection of 
collegiate education in the light of the 
needs of the individual students, the 
state and the Negro folk as a group. 
Finally, to date the state of Arkansas 
has made no provision for graduate 
and professional aid for its qualified 
Negro residents. 

In view of the facts presented in the 
course of this study, the following 
recommendations seem in order: 

1. That the state so direct the al- 
location and distribution of edu- 
cational funds as to guarantee for 
state-supported schools for Ne- 
groes at all levels an equitable 
share of the educational funds 
available. 

2. That an adequate program of 
secondary education be provided 
by the state, the city or the 
county. It is suggested that a 
high school for Negroes be main- 





tained in each county having a 
Negro population of high school 
age of 250 or more. 


. That the Arkansas colleges for 


Negroes re-intensify their efforts 
in the direction of an adequate 
program of educational and vo- 
cational guidance. 


. That as far as possible the col- 


leges set aside a “research fund” 
which would make possible stud- 
ies of their own problems and 
those common to the constituency 
they serve. 


. That the colleges establish and 


maintain a functional philosophy 
of higher education—education in 
terms of Negro life in an increas- 
ingly complex social order. 


. That the state of Arkansas pro- 


vide adequately for graduate and 
professional education for its 
qualified Negro residents. 

















The Future of Higher Education for Negroes 


ROBERT J. 


BACKGROUND OF Necro EDUCATION 


A study of the comparatively brief 
history of formal education for Ne- 
groes reveals two somewhat contrast- 
ing points of view from which educa- 
tors have envisioned the task that this 
particular education is to perform. The 
earlier and by far the more persistent 
of these points of view had its incep- 
tion shortly after the Civil War when 
Negro education was an untilled but 
fertile field. At that time a definition 
of educational “needs” did not permit 
of much debate. The problem was one 
of providing a type of education which 
would concern itself with the practi- 
cal necessities of life of some four mil- 
lion people who had been thrown on 
their own inadequate resources almost 
overnight. It was important that major 
emphasis be given the social and vo- 
cational aspects of such an education; 
the first because the Negro must now 
assume the stature of a free man and 
a citizen, the second because he must 
also become economically self-sup- 
porting. 

Oddly enough, many of the first at- 
tempts to establish Negro schools, 
particularly the majority of the Negro 
colleges, took proper cognizance of 
neither of these aspects. It was some- 
what paradoxical that before any edu- 
cational point of view was definitely 
established, more emphasis was given 
to courses in Greek and Latin than 
to courses concerned with simple 
home-making and the immediate prac- 
tical problems of life. The establish- 
ment of such traditional courses in 


BLANTON 


schools so ill-adapted to them was un- 
doubtedly due largely to the classical 
training of the persons who were in- 
strumental in starting these schools. 
It was also due in some measure to 
the fact that nothing better, at least 
from the point of view of Negro edu- 
cation, had been found or was likely 
to permit such quick results. In those 
early days of Reconstruction Negro 
education was almost entirely a prod- 
uct of Northern Philanthropy and 
missionary zeal. Coming down from 
the North were many white teachers 
who had more of a genuine and sym- 
pathetic interest in the uplift and wel- 
fare of the Negro than a knowledge of 
how his particular educational needs 
might be met. Certainly many of these 
teachers must have at one time or an- 
other marveled at the sight of a former 
field-hand with a copy of Cicero in 
his hand, and not a few probably 
wondered whither the new education 
would lead. 

At any rate, it was not long before 
educators began to realize that the 
traditional classical type of education 
would solve neither the social nor 
economic problems of the Negro. 
Hence it was inevitable that at this 
point there should begin a somewhat 
rapid change toward the point of view 
of vocational education. While this 
change must be attributed to many 
things, it was largely influenced by a 
handful of educators who had already 
begun to preach the doctrine of the 
practical. Samuel Chapman Armstrong 
had already founded Hampton Insti- 
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tute and the “Hampton Idea” of in- 
dustrial education was to exercise a 
profound influence on Negro education 
everywhere. In describing his work at 
Hampton, Armstrong declared that the 
purpose was to found a school “whose 
graduates are to be not only good 
teachers, but skilled workers, able to 
build homes and earn a living for 
themselves and encourage others to do 
the same.” A few years later, the 
Hampton idea was strengthened by the 
work of its most famous graduate, 
Booker T. Washington, at Tuskegee. 
In founding Tuskegee, Washington 
had in mind: 


(1) the development of attitudes and hab- 
its of industry and honesty in and the disci- 
plining of raw country youth through insti- 
tutionalized activities; (2) the development 
of specific skills in definite crafts and occu- 
pations; and (3) the preparation of teach- 
ers for the public and private schools of the 
South who might, through spreading the 
gospel of thrift, industry, and racial concilia- 
tion, aid in constructing a firm economic 
foundation upon which the future aspiration 
of the race might stand.’ 


There are perhaps few ideas which 
have exercised so great an influence on 
educational practice as did the ideas of 
Armstrong and Washington in those 
early days of Negro education. Every- 
where the schools began to set up in- 
dustrial courses. In some of the schools 
these courses were merly ritualized, 
while in others they went to a voca- 
tional extreme. In comparatively few 
was a proper balance of vocational and 
broader cultural courses maintained. 
Many began naively to assume that 
there was no problem for the Negro 


* Quoted from Horace Mann Bond, Edu- 
cation of the Negro in the American Social 
Order. 
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which vocational education could not 
solve. It was largely this blind ad- 
herence to the ideas of Armstrong and 
Washington without the progressive 
changes which these men would un- 
doubtedly have endorsed that, after 
a number of years, led more far- 
sighted educators to think seriously 
of the shortcomings that an over-voca- 
tionalized education might have. 
Perhaps nothing contributed so 
much to this desire to examine criti- 
cally the objectives of Negro education 
as the technological and social changes 
brought on by the so-called Second 
Industrial Revolution. It was apparent 
to many, first of all, that the types of 
vocational education being provided 
in the schools were being hopelessly 
outmoded by rapidly changing indus- 
trial and vocational demands. As one 
writer puts it, Negro schools were in- 
tent on teaching blacksmithing when 
the horse was being relegated to the 
zoo and the automobile was fast chas- 
ing the wagon to the museum. From 
a sociological point of view, many felt 
that so much emphasis on so narrow 
a concept of vocational education was 
promoting a class education by which 
the Negro would be relegated to the 
lowest social, vocational, and econom- 
ic levels. A third objection, and one 
which challenged the attention of 
educators to a much greater extent 
than either of the preceding two, was 
the conviction that narrow vocation- 
alism was encouraging the neglect of 
those aspects of education which are 
known as the social and the cultural; 
and yet social changes had begun to 
make themselves felt too. For these 
reasons, educators began to consider 
seriously in what ways vocational 
education needed to be reorganized 
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and supplemented by a broader and 
more comprehensive type of training. 


Present AIM OF THE NEGRO COLLEGE 


While the need for the establishment 
of a new educational point of view was 
felt in the entire field of Negro educa- 
tion, it was most keenly felt within 
the Negro colleges and universities. 
The controversy between “the voca- 
tionalism so abhorrent to Mr. Nock” 
and the type of education which men 
had been pleased to call “liberal” had 
already been raging in this particular 
educational area. Some forty-five 
years ago this controversy arose over 
what should constitute the higher edu- 
cation of the Negro. In discussing the 
issue of “vocationalism” versus “liber- 
alism,” Washington had said: “I would 
set no limits to the attainment of the 
Negro in art, in letters, or statesman- 
ship; but I believe the surest way to 
reach those ends is by laying the 
foundation in the little things of life 
that lie immediately at one’s door.” 
The popularity of Washington’s ideas 
with many educators was attested by 
the swing of many of the Negro col- 
leges from the classical to the voca- 
tional ideal. But there were others 
who felt that the educational salva- 
tion of the Negro was not to be found 
merely by laying the foundation in the 
little things to the neglect of all save 
incidental efforts to develop a broader 
culture. Perhaps the most ardent ex- 
ponent of this latter view was a well 
known Negro scholar and writer, 
W. E. B. DuBois, who insisted that 
inversion had always been the rule in 
the development of culture and that it 
was inevitable as it was necessary. 
“The Negro race,” he liked to say, 
“is going to be saved by its exceptional 


men. ... If we make money the ob- 
ject of man-training we shall make 
money-makers but not necessarily 
men; if we make technical skill the 
object of education we may possess 
artisans but not in nature men.’? 

If there was any refinement of edu- 
cational theory incident to this debate, 
it was on the side of the vocational 
educators. The day had not yet 
dawned when the Negro liberal arts 
college would come boldly into its 
own or when institutions of higher 
learning for Negroes generally would 
swing away from narrow vocational- 
ism toward a broader, more cultural 
tradition, yet one which did not over- 
look the demands of the “practical.” 
And yet many things might have been 
noted which even then pointed the 
way. Armstrong, who had set up as 
his task the training of students to 
“work at useful trades and occupa- 
tions,” reserved the right to teach at 
least one class a day. It was significant 
that this class was one in moral phi- 
losophy and that Armstrong was intent 
on giving to his students at least a 
little of that broader culture which he 
had acquired under Mark Hopkins at 
Williams. Even more significant was 
the fact that in certain colleges, such 
as Howard and Fisk, the requirements 
for admission were about the same as 
for the New England classical colleges 
of the day, and besides attempting 
to train teachers these colleges offered 
courses in the “cultural arts.” The 
charters of Howard, granted in 1869, 
provided for the immediate establish- 
ment of a faculty of letters which was 
to be followed by the establishment 
of faculties of theology, medicine, and 


* Ibid. 
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law as the need arose. The establish- 
ment of the first was, after a somewhat 
feeble start, to lay an admirable 
groundwork for the establishment of 
the latter. Certainly colleges of this 
type, even in those early days, pro- 
duced some exceptional men. 

While the old controversy may be 
found in certain aspects of Negro edu- 
cation today, it is nowhere so intense 
as in the early days when the Negro 
college was attempting to make its 
first faltering strides. Changing social, 
vocational, and economic conditions 
have in more recent years permitted 
the hot controversialists to meet on 
common ground. There is no longer 
any serious debate as to whether the 
Negro college shall commit itself, on 
the one hand, to a purely cultural or, 
on the other hand, to a narrow voca- 
tional ideal. Indeed one cannot afford 
to quarrel with the more rational point 
of view of either philosophy. “It is evi- 
dent,” as one writer has put it, “that 
the immediate concern of the Negro 
college must be with the practical 
necessities in the life adjustments of 
the youth who attend such a college. 
It is essential that youth be enabled 
effectively to relate their lives to con- 
temporary civilization without being 
reduced to the alternative of a Philis- 
tian unconcern for cultural and intel- 
lectual values.”* To provide adequate- 
ly for those necessities, it will always 
be necessary “to project the rationally 
practical into the hallowed atmosphere 
of high educational purpose.” At the 
same time, allegiance to the cultural 
ideal will in no sense constitute a dis- 
service to society. An intelligent fusion 
3 Quoted from The Talladega Manual of 
Vocational Guidance, by George W. Craw- 


ford, who has developed this idea much more 
fully. 
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of both philosophies is necessary if the 
Negro college is to prevent for the 
undergraduate that greatest of all 
tragedies, the floundering misfit in the 
world. That this is an aim worthy of 
any American college, Negro educators 
are agreed. 


Tue Future or Necro HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Not always so agreed, however, are 
these educators as to the best means 
by which this ideal may be attained. 
It is a commonplace in education that 
the establishment of a new philosophy 
does not always indicate the appropri- 
ate methods by which that philosophy 
may make itself felt in practice. In 
the early days Negro education was 
often embarrassed by a wealth of 
furnishings without a house in which 
these furnishings could be placed; in 
more recent years it has sometimes 
happened that the house was there 
without a knowledge of the stuff with 
which it could be most appropriately 
furnished. 

There are many who believe that 
the educational bill of fare in the Ne- 
gro college need be no different from 
that offered by the white colleges of 
the country. While this may hold true 
for many of the items on that bill of 
fare, for example, training in the pro- 
fessional schools, it will certainly not 
hold true for certain of the others. 
The popularity of the idea, however, 
is attested by the inclusion in many 
colleges of a multitude of courses al- 
most exclusively identified with the 
“cultural ideal.” There are those who 
have decried this indiscriminate in- 
troduction of courses, many of which, 
from the standpoint of the Negro 
undergraduate, have not as yet proven 
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their worth. There is perhaps less an- 
guish over the fact that the Negro 
college may be accepting much of the 
dead bait of the white college than 
over the fact that it may be seriously 
neglecting its own peculiar responsi- 
bilities. At any rate, it is evident that 
the lack of adequate resources and the 
necessary compactness of its organiza- 
tion will for some time to come force 
the Negro college to take serious in- 
ventory of its possibilities in view of 
what is now at hand. 

If first things are to come first, 
such inventory might well start with 
those areas now designated “voca- 
tional”. Too often in these areas has 
there been a smug, self-contained com- 
placency which has “disdained all con- 
sciousness of the outside world.” Cer- 
tainly from the point of view of voca- 
tional demands the Negro college 
could well afford to get rid of much of 
its own dead bait. In many of the 
colleges degrees are being granted for 
the completion of traditional types of 
training which might now be more 
profitably relegated to the junior col- 
lege or the secondary school. On the 
other hand, there are other areas of 
vocational training which are now 
neglected, yet which could very profit- 
ably come within this particular prov- 
ince. 

The most serious shortcoming, how- 
ever, is found in the frequent absence 
of that broader social outlook with 
which vocational training must be 
given in these changing times if it is 
to be effective. It has been a grievous 
fault of many persons responsible for 
the education of Negroes that they 
have regarded the vocational and 
social status of the Negro as irretriev- 
ably fixed. If this tendency has not 


always been recognized, it has at least 
been evident in the emphasis placed 
on “technical” training to the neglect 
of the development of what is really 
all-round efficiency. For the Negro 
undergraduate the development of that 
efficiency will depend on a much 
more optimistic outlook than he has 
entertained heretofore, plus an aware- 
ness of how true progress is made. It 
will be no black mark against the 
Negro college if, along with its atten- 
tion to the cultural, it attempts to 
develop in each of its students an in- 
telligent philosophy of work. The de- 
velopment of such a philosophy will 
depend on much more than the acquir- 
ing of a few simple skills. The Negro 
undergraduate of tomorrow will in all 
truth have to strive earnestly with the 
very real problems of life. His will be 
the task of analyzing current economic 
and social developments and of dis- 
covering their special implications for 
him. A very large part of his effort 
must be given over to gaining an in- 
telligent knowledge of the social struc- 
ture and to the development of true 
social understanding. All things voca- 
tional must point toward the develop- 
ment of real social efficiency. 

And so must it be with those educa- 
tional offerings which men call ‘“cul- 
tural”, There will be no better task 
that such courses can perform than 
encouraging the Negro undergraduate 
to think. It is indeed unfortunate that 
heretofore his teachers have felt it 
necessary to do so much of his think- 
ing for him. If this fact indicates one 
of the weaknesses of the educational 
system of the past, it also indicates in 
no uncertain measure the challenge 
that the Negro college must meet to- 
day. In the words of one writer, 
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The Negro student, for the most part, comes 
to college definitely conditioned by a society 
which has consciously managed to produce 
a dependency complex in him. .. . The social 
situation gives us students who are psycho- 
logically conditioned in dependency. That 
fact is the measure of our difficulty and of 
our opportunity. . . . How can we manage 
the college so that dependence becomes in- 
dependence, and independence interdepen- 
dence?* 

The answer, of course, is obvious. 
Let every educational experience, by 
whatever name it may be called, en- 
courage independent and _ critical 
thinking. The policy in the past has 
been one of providing a somewhat nar- 
row intellectual framework in which 
the Negro undergraduate has found 
it easy to lead a well-ordered but in- 
effectual existence. But now the times 
are changing. In the future every ef- 
fort must point toward his intellectual 
emancipation. Every horizon must be 
broadened. 

As such, the pursuit of culture must 
in all truth be one with a purpose. The 
objectives of all such courses must be 
in the direction of a true appreciation 
of social and intellectual values. There 

‘ Buell G. Gallagher, “Reorganize the Col- 


lege to Discharge its Social Function,” Jour- 
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is no greater service which any college 
can perform than that of developing 
in its students an intelligent philoso- 
phy of life, an understanding of the 
society for which they are preparing. 
The development of such a philosophy 
will of course depend on much more 
than the work which is usually done 
in the study halls. Every college ex- 
perience should point toward a sharing 
of responsibility and the development 
of student initiative; every effort must 
be made to encourage the student’s 
creative flair. In a very real sense the 
student of tomorrow must fashion his 
own education, or at least the more 
important phases of it. The college, 
however, must still provide the at- 
mosphere. That atmosphere must be 
such as will encourage an appreciation 
of the whole range of human experi- 
ences. Only through being enabled to 
participate in those experiences with 
the wholeheartedness which is ex- 
pected of every intelligent youth of 
today will the Negro undergraduate 
contribute a just share to the weaving 
of the social fabric. In this important 
respect, every academic by-path 
should lead ultimately into the high- 
roads. 
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Social Democracy Through 
Vocational Education 
HAROLD H. PUNKE 


TypicaL CoNCcEPT OF LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 


Tradition is important in the view 
that studying classical languages, lit- 
erature, philosophy, mathematics, and 
science constitutes liberal education. 
Whether the liberalizing possibilities 
afforded by these fields when respect 
for their liberality developed, are still 
afforded, or are not afforded by other 
fields, are matters of too little atten- 
tion. 

The late-medieval antecedents of 
present-day formal education de- 
veloped at the secondary level; pre- 
liminary learning was not a school 
matter, Monastic schools developed for 
the vocational purpose of training 
monks, the intellectually elite of the 
time, whereas knowledge in fields of 
material production such as agricul- 
ture or craftsmanship, was gained by 
experience, or later through appren- 
ticeships. Apprenticeships, however, 
remained more casual than did organ- 
ized, formal education. 

After a community once had some 
kind of school, it was a short step to 
admit boys of prominent families, even 
though not studying for the clergy. 
The emerging bourgeoise, growing out 
of Renaissance trade and subsequent 
developments, stimulated the broaden- 
ing of admissions to existing schools. 
Expanding enrollment, with slight 
variation in social composition of stu- 
dent body, was not accompanied by 
any marked change of curriculum. 


Thus formal education came to be 
looked upon as concerned with a 
limited curriculum, and with one 
which was becoming traditional. Since 
the socially elite pursued this curricu- 
lum, when they “got an education,” 
the practice and the curriculum gained 
prestige among groups who derived 
their social patterns from the elite, 
“Going to school,” and pursuing this 
curriculum, thus became things the 
lower classes wanted to do if possible. 

Liberal education and schooling for 
the masses.—Time and social change 
brought extension of education to the 
masses. Luther took reading from the 
homes of the elite and put it into 
schools for the masses. This, plus 
training in religious loyalty and civic 
obedience, constituted the forerunner 
of the elementary school. The masses 
came thus to have a formal school, 
as did the classes. 

Schools for the masses included only 
what the ruling classes put into them, 
but as time marched on the growth in 
industry, trade, ete., made it difficult 
to hold rigid limitations. Gradually, 
in America at least, secondary edu- 
cation sensed the pressures of size and 
heterogeneity of enrollment, without 
comparable curricular modifications. 
Society floundered temporarily, de- 
veloping gaps between educational 
needs and _ offerings. Mechanical 
schools, commercial schools, etce., 
sprang up to fill the gaps. In America 
these fields are now largely incorpo- 
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rated into the public high school— 
partly because of employers eager for 
skilled labor to compete with European 
production costs, and partly because 
of parents who sensed a state-sup- 
ported opportunity to secure higher 
earnings and standards of living for 
their children. Hence as secondary 
education extended it concerned it- 
self with material production, as pro- 
duction is vital in the lives of indi- 
vidual laborers, and did not restrict 
itself to matters remote from such 
routine of organized society. Schools 
developed to accommodate smal] pro- 
fessional and leisure classes, were ac- 
cordingly inadequate. 


MacuHiIne-Mape LEISURE AND Mass 
EDUCATION MADE LIBERAL 


Partly through the spread of trade 
and scientific education, invention and 
technology have stimulated mechani- 
zation of production. Less labor is 
needed to produce what we are able to 
buy. Hence we have leisure, or if ill- 
distributed and burdensome, we have 
unemployment. 

Some leisure is essential for rest 
after labor. However with short hours 
of labor, leisure comes before one is 
tired, and he has energy for activities 
other than material production. He 
has energy for enjoyments, for mat- 
ters of public welfare and civic control 
—that is, for activities which have 
historically been reserved for groups 
that were elite because of gentle birth, 
property inheritance, or other favor- 
itisms. 

When average persons have energy 
for such activities, and are to engage 
intelligently, guidance should be an 
asset. Liberal education with socio- 
civic emphasis is thus suggested. Such 


emphasis has recently appeared, and 
the attitude is growing that citizenship 
improvement through schooling is pos- 
sible, if competent teachers are em- 
ployed and given reasonable freedom. 
Many persons having some exposure 
to liberal education in the sense of the 
intellectually broadening and emotion- 
ally refining possibilities of art, 
science, literature, and philosophy, are 
skeptical about the masses ever get- 
ting further in these fields than the 
instinctive crudities. Changes in the 
character of radio music during popu- 
lar education through the broadcast, 
of drama intended for present-day 
movie audiences, or of material cir- 
culated from public libraries, should 
interest such skeptics. It even seems 
that radio has mildly stepped-up po- 
litical speeches. As the masses gain 
access to more of the world’s goods, 
whether shoes, beverages, automobiles, 
operas, or religious concepts, the lib- 
eralized personalities traditionally as- 
sociated with consuming such goods, 
will likely develop. 


THE LIBERAL AND THE PRACTICAL 
WITHIN THE INDIVIDUAL 


If liberal and practical are accepted 
as desirable aspects of every free citi- 
zen’s life, what should be the relation- 
ship of the two within that life? 
Should they be inseparably inter- 
woven, or should the liberal be a 
veneer comparable to the social polish 
of oldstyle finishing schools? 

If all adults are social producers, 
broadly considered, society might en- 
hance their productivity by direction 
and training—by broad vocational 
education. Groups exempted from the 
social pressure for such productivity, 
are the young, the old, the physically 
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and mentally infirm, etc. Vocational 
education thus conceived would vary 
for different vocations in regard to the 
core of organization, but the farther 
one got from the core, i.e, the more 
adequate and comprehensive the edu- 
cation, the less the difference in con- 
tent for different vocations. Away 
from the core different patterns merge 
jnto commonality of imterest and 
understanding of the whole vocational 
world, of its past and present in re- 
lation to population, technology, na- 
tural resources, and social ideals. 
Such interest and understanding are 
important in stabilizing personality, 
because they enable one to organize 
and evaluate his plans and activities 
in terms of significant and unified 
goals. They eliminate his alternately 
following diverse paths without seeing 
more than accidental connections be- 
tween them, or conceiving of some 
paths as momentary escapes from 
others. 

The foregoing concept of integration 
between liberal and practical may be 
clarified by illustration. Agriculture in 
simple form consists of tilling the soil 
and caring for domestic animals, to 
supply certain needs of the agricul- 
turist and provide a surplus for ex- 
change in supplying other needs. Much 
agriculture still consists of blind sea- 
sonal routine to supply elementary 
material needs. However, when seed 
germination is studied in high school 
or college botany; when facts of soil 
physics, chemistry, or bacteriology are 
learned in relation to plant nutrition; 
when heredity is understood in rela- 
tion to plant and animal improve- 
ment; when the physiology of birds 
or mammals is seen in relation to nu- 
trition, health, and rate of growth; or 


when design and utility of farm ma- 
chinery are analyzed in the mechanics 
laboratory; the learner frees and ex- 
pands his concept of himself, and 
liberalizes his outlook regarding his 
power and place in the universe. Free- 
dom and liberalization come from 
other directions when commercial 
agriculture induces the farmer to 
study the place of his commodity in a 
world market, and the relation of mar- 
keting to international trade, tariffs, 
and political frictions; when he under- 
stands gradual change in the relation- 
ship of his type of contribution (agri- 
culture) to the entire domestic or 
world economy; when he broadly com- 
prehends the home life or cultural pos- 
sibilities of his vocation, as varied 
through history or as compared with 
other current vocations; or when he 
senses his own instincts, hopes, and 
ideals as reflected in poetry, song, and 
religion. 

Experiences of the kind here de- 
tailed could be paralleled from non- 
agricultural vocations. Such exper- 
iences free and liberalize by liberating 
one from fears, superstitions, and in- 
securities. With a liberalized back- 
ground the farmer need not fear that 
his seed will not grow, because he can 
detect sound from defective seed; he 
need not fear insect ravages, because 
he can control the insects; he can 
fertilize and irrigate, and need not fear 
that his crop will starve for food or 
moisture; he knows the amounts and 
proportions to feed his hogs, to secure 
most economical gains in weight; he 
can estimate through crop and market 
analysis, the probable future demand 
for his product. The fact that predict- 
ability in some fields is low, means 
that further research is necessary for 
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more extensive liberalization, not that 
liberalizing through this approach is 
an invalid concept. When it is urged 
that “man does not live by bread 
alone,” one should note that informa- 
tion and guidance are likewise valu- 
able in man’s adjustment regarding 
the aspects of the universe which 
transcend individual lives. 

Is the foregoing too idealistic to 
seem possible? Colleges of agriculture 
have done much liberalizing as here 
suggested. Those colleges have done 
most, which have done most to inte- 
grate various departments, so that 
professors of one department not 
merely recognize on sight professors 
of other departments, but so that each 
knows enough about the work of the 
other that in teaching he can show 
students essential points of connection 
and transfer. Each time a student is 
guided to such connection or associa- 
tion among separate learnings, he 
moves farther toward a meaningful 
organization or integration of his edu- 
cational experience. Extensive integra- 
tion or synthesis thus becomes the de- 
sired freedom or liberation. 

Will the suggested liberation cause 
professors and specialists to dissipate 
their energies on considerations too re- 
mote from points of focus to have 
value, or confuse their minds with 
facts that hamper mental flexibility 
and creative insight? Without devel- 
oping the issue, it would seem that 
anyone on the frontier of cultural in- 
crement would need acquaintance with 
various phases of attainment to date. 
Research, invention, and creation, are 
projected from what culture already 
offers, toward goals conceived as to 
what might be. Even in “accidental” 
discovery, not directly in line with 
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aspirations, there is anchorage to cul- 
tural heritage—the heritage supplies 
the items involved in the accident. 


SocraL DEMOCRACY AND LIBERALIZED 
VocaTIONAL EpuUCcATION 


If the thought of the foregoing pages 
is tenable, the dichotomy of vocational 
and liberal in modern education is 
fictitious. It has always been fictitious, 
but the fiction was less apparent when 
society was so stratified that one group 
governed and directed, whereas an- 
other group was governed and di- 
rected. One group often lacked insight 
because of inadequate contact with 
practical situations, while the other 
was incapable of self-direction because 
of limited experience and failure to 
organize experience meaningfully. The 
extension of secondary and higher 
education tends to acquaint youth of 
the second group, the first-hand pro- 
ducers of material goods, with broad- 
ening concepts which were beyond the 
reach of their social strata two genera- 
tions ago. Isolated acquaintance with 
such concepts, however, is inadequate. 
A few alert youth will sense for them- 
selves the relationships between the 
broader considerations, transferred 
from education for an elite which 
never anticipated contact with mate- 
rial production, and the specific situa- 
tions of the manual experience of their 
own social circumstances. Most youth, 
however, will make greater progress 
if relationships are pointed out in 
enough instances to start them inte- 
grating—so they look for and recog- 
nize relationships. Guidance is thus 
justified, particularly when facts and 
possible relationships become more 
numerous and variegated. It would in- 
deed be a task of society to become so 
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democratic that all persons, except the 
young, the aged, etc., contribute to so- 
cial welfare, education and guidance 
concerning the most feasible way to 
make such contribution. The value of 
the contribution will depend largely 
upon the freedom and liberality with 
which it is conceived and carried out. 
Greater social democracy therefore be- 





comes possible through broadened 
and liberalized vocational education. 
Hence when America began to extend 
secondary education to the masses, 
which masses must be practical pro- 
ducers of the nation’s goods, it dedi- 
cated itself to a program of liberalized 
vocational education and guidance. 








The Negro as a Subject of University 
Research in 1939 


ELLIS 0. KNOX 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


From the time that the forward 
march of civilization was accelerated 
by the invention of the printing press, 
literary productions have been respon- 
sible for directing man’s thoughts and 
actions. The scope of such literature is 
inclusive of treatises ranging from dis- 
courses on the reality of cognition, to 
descriptions of seaweed. Within the 
scope a veritable multitude of cate- 
gories based upon content, style, pur- 
pose of author, and the like, can be 
established. Additional types of read- 
ing vary from official communiques to 
comic strips, each with an expectant 
public. The author, journalist and stu- 
dent write in a high tensioned environ- 
ment, and the cataloger finds an ever 
increasing toll levied on his inventive 
genius. Whether the press produces a 
prayer or propaganda, there awaits an 
attentive reader, and yet the demands 
exceed the supply. It is to the credit 
of man’s mental stature that in spite 
of unpredictable quantities of per- 
versive as well as wholesome litera- 
ture, the status of the author is still 
dignified, the literary world is still in 
order, and provisions for more writers 
and writings are being constantly in- 
creased. 

During the last decade Federal, 
state and local governments have 
sponsored manifold programs, with 
written residuums. Private individuals 
and organized philanthropy have also 
contributed heavily to such programs. 
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In both cases one of the chief bene- 
factors of new sources of information 
is the American Negro. The United 
States Office of Education with its 
projected new survey of Negro higher 
education, the Carnegie Foundation 
with its elaborate plan for studying 
Negro life from varied aspects, and 
an increase in graduate school pro- 
visions for Negro students in the 
South, all herald a new day for written 
information on Negro life in America. 

Elsewhere in this issue it is revealed 
that the enrollment in nine graduate 
schools of colleges and universities 
primarily for Negroes totaled 629 in 
the fall of 1939. This article shows 
that a total of sixty-six masters’ theses 
on topics incident to Negroes were 
completed during 1939 by four of the 
nine institutions. It is sufficient to state 
here that this is the largest enrollment 
in Negro graduate schools ever re- 
ported, and but four less than the 
largest number of theses on topics in- 
cident to the Negro reported by those 
institutions. In the fall of 1938 the 
total enrollment in the same institu- 
tions was 478 and the number of theses 
on Negro topics produced totaled 
seventy. 

Table I reveals a decrease for all 
studies on topics incident to the Negro 
reported in 1939 as compared with 
1938. The total for eight years is 1,202 
studies. 

Nevertheless, in general, it is found 
that in this hey day of writing, scien- 
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tific and popular, the production of 
scholarly research incident to the Ne- 
gro is keeping pace. 

Purpose of the Study.—This review 
is the eighth in a series of articles in- 


TABLE I 


NuMBER oF Masters’ THESES AND Doc- 
Tors’ DISSERTATIONS ON Topics INCIDENT 
To THE NEGRO FOR AN E1GutT-YEAR PERIOD 














Doctors’ 

Masters’ 7. Per cent 

Year ‘Theses — a- Total Increase 
8 

1932 64 12 76 
1933 105 HZ 122 60.52 
1934 101 12 113 * 
1935 122 17 139 23.00 
1936 161 20 181 32.16 
1937 149 19 168 * 
1938 198 23 221 31.51 
1939 161 21 182 . 
Total 1061 141 1202 





* Decrease. 


cident to the Negro as a subject of 
university research and published an- 
nually in the JouRNAL oF Necro Epu- 
caTION.' The articles deal with the na- 
ture and quantitative extent of mas- 
ters’ theses and doctors’ dissertations 
written in American universities and 
colleges. In this issue a discussion is 
presented of research studies com- 
pleted during the calendar year of 
1939. The author treats only those 


* Ellis O. Knox, “The Negro as a Subject 
of University Research,” JourNAL or NEGRO 
Epucation, 2:165-74, Ap 1933; “The Negro 
as a Subject of University in 1933,” JouRNAL 
or Necro Epucation, 3:233-44, Ap 1934; 
“The Negro as a Subject of University Re- 
search in 1934,” JouRNAL or Necro Epuca- 
TION, 4:213-39, Ap 1935; “The Negro as a 
Subject of University Research in 1935, II,” 
JourNAL oF Necro Epucation, 5:612-25, O 
1936; “The Negro as a Subject of University 
Research in 1936,” JouRNAL or Nerco Epuca- 
TION, 6:166-71, Ap 1937; “The Negro as a 
Subject of University Research in 1937,” 
JOURNAL oF NEGRO Epucation, 7:172-79, Ap 
1938; “The Negro as a Subject of University 
Research in 1938,” JourNAL or Necro Epv- 
CATION, 8:198-204, Ap 1939. 


research studies with topics incident 
to the Negro and experimental studies 
where the cases were entirely, or in a 
significant proportion, members of the 
Negro race. In order to facilitate a 
comparison of the findings with those 
of previous years, theses and disserta- 
tions are treated in the same cate- 
gories as in previous issues. With ad- 
herence to these same groupings, it is 
hoped that trends in amount and kind 
of research concerning the Negro can 
be traced with greater facility. 


TABLE II 


NuMBER oF MasTErs’ AND Doctors’ Dis- 
SERTATIONS ON Topics INCIDENT TO THE 
Nearo For 1938 CoMPARED WITH 1939 








Number Per cent 





De- e- 
Studies 1938 1939 crease crease 
1939 1939 
Masters’ 
Theses 198 161 37 18.68 


Doctors’ Dis- 
sertations 23 «So 2 8.69 
Total 221 182 39 17.64 





Number of Studies—During the 
calendar year of 1939, colleges and 
universities reported a total of 182 
studies dealing directly with problems 
incident to the Negro, or with subjects 
who were largely Negroes. Twenty- 
one of the total studies were doctors’ 
dissertations and 161 were masters’ 
theses. During the previous calendar 
year of 1938, there were reported a 
total of 221 studies, including 198 
masters’ theses and 23 doctors’ disser- 
tations. 


TYPES OF CLASSIFICATIONS 


The several studies will be treated 
in accord with selected classifications. 
The classifications are: (1) universi- 
ties sponsoring research, by states; (2) 
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TABLE III 
NoumsBer OF Docrors’ DisseRTATIONS AND Masters’ THESES BY 
STraTes AND UNIVERSITIES 
mn n 
2.2 3.2 
ax a - sx - « 
wih s o wail © e 
gs $33 gs 2s 
35 Ss o 6 33 ¢ Ss # 
nr 2 A&A ap a2 As 
Arizona 23. University of Maryland 6 0 6 
1. Arizona State Teachers Massachusetts 
College I 16 4 24. Boston University i & 2 
California 25. Harvard University i 
2. University of California 0 1 1 26. Springfield College yp i 2 
3. University of Southern Michigan 
California S ££ 27. University of Michigan 9 1 10 
Colorado Minnesota 
4. Colorado State College 28. University of Minnesota 3 0 3 
of Education 6 1 7 Mississippi 
5. University of Colorado 3 O 3 29. University of Mississippi 1 0 1 
Connecticut New Jersey 
6. Yale University L oF 4 30. Princeton University y 3 2 
District of Columbia New York 
7. Howard University* 27 O 27 31. Cornell University iE -®& 3 
Georgia 32. New York University Ss & ¥ 
8. Atlanta University* 25 O 25 # OQhio 
9. Emory University  @- oa 33. Oberlin College i @ A 
10. Mercer University LE  @ 4 34. Ohio State University 8 2 -10 
11. University of Georgia EL Ot 4 35. University of Cincinnati 5 0 5 
Illinois Pennsylvania 
12. Loyola University it -@ 4 36. Pennsylvania State Col- 2 0 2 
13. Northwestern Univer- lege 
sity tL & @ 37. University of Pennsyl- 
14. University of Chicago . 1. <4 vania oe 2 gy 
15. University of Illinois OY 2 38. University of Pittsburgh 1 2 3 
Iowa Tennessee 
16. Drake University Ir @ ft 39. George Peabody College 
17. Iowa State College LiL @ 4 for Teachers 4 6 
18. University of Iowa 10 O 10 40. Fisk University* Ww. © 
Kansas 41. Vanderbilt University 2 2 4 
19. University of Kansas 2 0 2 = Texas 
Kentucky 42. University of Texas LE G8 
20. University of Kentucky 1 0 1 Utah 
Louisiana 43. Brigham Young Univer- 
21. Louisiana State Uni- sity L & 3 
versity 0 41 Virginia 
Maryland 44. Hampton Institute* 1 @ 4 
22. Johns Hopkins Uni- 45. University of Virginia 3 0 3 
versity r@ ¥ Total 161 21 182 





* Primarily colored student body. 


racial character of student bodies of 
institutions—all white, all Negro, or 
mixed Negro and white students; (3) 
racial identity of the authors of the 
various studies, (4) geographical lo- 
cation of the universities accepting 
the studies; and, (5) classification of 
studies in terms of masters’ theses and 


doctors’ dissertations by universities 
and states. 

Universities Sponsoring Research, 
by States—Forty-five colleges and 
universities, during the calendar year 
of 1939, reported studies in research. 

Table III is a representation show- 
ing the collegiate institutions grouped 
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by states and the number of masters’ 
theses and doctors’ dissertations ac- 
cepted by each institution. 

The total number of studies reported 
in 1939 (182) is the second highest to 
date; the highest total being 221, re- 
ported in 1938. Table I will show that 
in 1935 and 1936 the total number of 
studies were less than in 1939, even 
though a further check reveals that 
there were more universities repre- 
sented in each report. The total num- 
ber of institutions in 1935 was forty- 
eight; in 1936, forty-seven; and in 
1939, forty-five. States within whose 
border at least one university has 
sponsored a study incident to the Ne- 
gro each year since 1933 (the first 
review), are California, District of 
Columbia, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
and Virginia. 

Racial Character of Student Bodies 
of Institutions —From the total num- 
ber of institutions studied, only four 
are attended primarily by Negro stu- 
dents, namely, Atlanta, Fisk, Hamp- 
ton, and Howard, which reported a 
combined total of sixty-four masters’ 
theses, constituting 35.16 per cent of 
the total studies. Of the sixty-four 
masters’ theses, twenty-seven were 
from Howard, twenty-five from At- 
lanta, eleven from Fisk, and one from 
Hampton. 

The universities reporting from the 
Southern states, where Negro matricu- 
lants are not admitted, are Georgia, 
Emory, Mercer, Kentucky, Louisiana 
State, Mississippi, George Peabody, 
Vanderbilt, and Texas. Princeton, 
Johns Hopkins and Maryland also 
fall within this category. These insti- 
tutions reported a combined total of 


twenty-two masters’ theses and six 
doctors’ dissertations. These represent 
15.38 per cent of the total studies be- 
ing considered. Large Southern univer- 
sities which have previously reported 
studies for consecutive years, but did 
not report a single study incident to 
the Negro in 1939, are Tulane, Mis- 
souri, Duke, and North Carolina State. 

The remaining twenty-nine institu- 
tions listed permit the matriculation of 
Negro as well as white students, and 
are representative of some of the larg- 
est universities in the United States. 
This group is responsible for a com- 
bined total of ninety studies, of which 
fifteen are doctors’ dissertations and 
seventy-five are masters’ theses. 
Therefore, colleges and universities 
permitting mixed student bodies pro- 
duced 49.45 per cent of the total stud- 
ies reported. 

Racial Identity of Authors —Of the 
twenty-one doctors’ dissertations, nine 
were written by Negroes, eleven by 
white authors, and the racial iden- 
tity of one author was unknown. 
Concerning the 161 masters’ theses, 
119 were written by Negroes, and 
39 by white authors. The racial 
identity of the remaining three au- 
thors is unknown. Table IV gives 
a comparative representation of racial 
identity for 1938 and 1939. During 
both years, more Negro than white 
students were authors of masters’ 
theses on topics incident to the Negro. 
The table reveals the fact that 50.56 
per cent of the identified authors of 
masters’ theses were Negroes in 1938, 
and 75.31 per cent in 1939. Regarding 
identified doctors’ dissertation au- 
thors, 20 per cent were written by 
Negroes in 1938, and 45 per cent in 
1939. For the total studies with au- 
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TABLE IV 


RacrAu IDENTITY OF THE AUTHORS OF Mas- 
TERS’ THESES AND Doctors’ DISSERTA- 
TIONS ON Topics INCIDENT TO THE NEGRO 

FoR 1938 anp 1939 
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thors identified as to race, the number 
of Negro authors was 47.44 per cent 
in 1938, and 71.91 per cent in 1939. 
It is significant to note that there was 
a percentage increase of 37.63 Negro 
authors in 1939. 

Geographical Location of Universi- 
ties.—The colleges and universities re- 
ported upon in this study have been 
grouped in terms of their locations in 
commonly accepted geographical re- 
gions of the United States. This is sig- 
nificant because of the fact that uni- 
versity research for masters’ degrees 
especially, often deals with topics of 
local interest to the universities ac- 
cepting them. Table III also reveals 
the geographical distributions. Six of 
the institutions are found to be in the 
West, and produced a total of twenty- 
one studies; thirteen institutions in the 
mid-west produced a total of fifty-one 
studies; fifteen institutions in the 
Southern states reported sixty-four 
studies; four institutions in the New 
England states reported four studies; 
six institutions in the Middle Atlantic 
states reported fifteen studies; and, 
one institution in the District of Co- 
lumbia reported twenty-seven studies. 
From this it can be seen that the larg- 
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est number of institutions per section, 
fifteen were in the Southern states 
where sixty-four or 35.16 per cent of 
the total studies were produced. 

Classification of Studies.—The titles 
of the several dissertations and theses 
indicate, at least to some extent, the 
nature of the subject-matter treated, 
Earlier studies of this series listed the 
topics, grouped as doctors’ disserta- 
tions and masters’ theses by states and 
universities. The large increase in the 
total number of studies has required 
the discontinuation of such a listing 
of the masters’ theses, which in many 
universities are considered of minor 
importance when viewed in the light 
of their content. However, the authors 
and titles of all studies, including mas- 
ters’ theses, may be found in the sec- 
ond part of the bibliography section 
under “Theses and Dissertations,” of 
January, 1940, and the present issues 
of the JourNAL or Necro Epucarion. 
The topics of the doctors’ dissertations 
with the university sponsoring each, 
are as follows: 


Doctors’ DISSERTATIONS 
California 
1. Negro Slavery in the Viceroy- 
alty of New Granada. (Univer- 
sity of California.) 


Colorado 
2. English Composition in Repre- 
sentative Teacher Education [n- 
stitutions; (2) English Composi- 

tion in Representative Negro 
Teacher Education Institutions; 

and (3) Individual versus Group 
Instruction in Composition: A 
Comparative Study of Two 
Techniques in Incidental Teach- 

ing. (Colorado State College of 
Education.) 
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Illinois 


3. 


“Secret Societies,’ Religious 
Cult Groups, and Kinship Units 
Among West African Yoruba. 
(Northwestern University.) 


. The Negro in the New Orleans 


Press, 1850-60; a Study in Atti- 
tude and Propaganda. (Univer- 
sity of Chicago.) 


. The Negro in American Drama. 


(University of Illinois.) 


Massachusetts 


6. 


A Critical Evaluation of Experi- 
mental Studies of Remedial 
Reading and the Report of an 
Experiment with Groups of 
Backward Readers. (Harvard 
University.) 


Michigan 


(i 


Participation of Negroes in De- 
troit Elections. (University of 
Michigan.) 


New York 


8. 


10. 


Ohio 


Er. 


The Direct and Indirect Contri- 
bution which the American Ne- 
gro has Made to Drama and the 
Legitimate Stage, with Underly- 
ing Conditions Responsible. 
(New York University, School 
of Education.) 


. The Teacher in the Negro Col- 


lege. (New York University, 
School of Education.) 

The Descriptive Study of Be- 
havior Problems in a Mixed 
Race School. (New York Uni- 
versity, School of Education.) 


A Democratic Program for a So- 
cially Backward American Cul- 
tural Region. (Ohio State Uni- 
versity.) 


12. 


The Administration of Justice in 
North Carolina During Recon- 
struction, 1865-1876. (Ohio 
State University.) 


Pennsylvania 


13. 


14. 


15. 


The Civil War Career of 
Thomas A. Scott. (The Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania.) 

An Analysis of Certain Popula- 
tion and Socio-Psychological 
Factors in Negro Crime. (Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh.) 

The Housing of Negro Families 
in Greater New York. (Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh.) 


Tennessee 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


A Comparative Study of Read- 
ing Achievement of White and 
Negro Children. (George Pea- 
body College for Teachers.) 

A Comparison of the General 
Athletic Ability of White and 
Negro Men of College Age. 
(George Peabody College for 
Teachers.) 

The Religious Life of South 
Carolina Coastal and Sea Island 
Negroes. (George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers.) 

Graduate Instruction for Ne- 
groes in the United States. 
(George Peabody College for 
Teachers.) 

The Northern Teacher in the 
South—1862-1870. (Vanderbilt 
University.) 

Slavery in Tennessee. (Vander- 
bilt University.) 


An effort is made each year, through 


university 


inter-library loans and 


communications with the authors, to 
secure all of the doctoral dissertations 
for abstract purposes. Selected mas- 
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ter’s theses are also abstracted, but 
these latter abstracts are not printed 
in the JourNAL, Abstracts of signif- 
icant doctors’ dissertations, completed 
in time for publication, follow: 


The Housing of Negro Families in 
Greater New York 
Warren Maurice Banner (University of 
Pittsburgh) 


A conference with the Housing Authority 
of New York City revealed difficulty on the 
part of the Tenement House Commission 
in securing housing facilities for Negro fami- 
lies who were to vacate properties which had 
been condemned. This indicated that a study 
of Negro housing would be timely, and 
might by presenting actual conditions, 
greatly assist in meeting particular problems. 
The method of procedure included the use 
of a complete copy of the Rea) Property 
Inventory for the five New York City bor- 
oughs. The findings as indicated by this sur- 
vey show that the structures in which Negro 
families are housed are thirty-five years or 
more old. Twenty per cent of the structures 
occupied by Negro families are in good con- 
dition, while 47 per cent of those occupied 
by all families are in good condition; 59 per 
cent need minor repairs, the same as 46 per 
cent of those occupied by all families; 17 
per cent need major repairs, and 6 per cent 
of the general population are in this cate- 
gory; 4 per cent of those housing Negro 
families are unfit for use, while only 1 per 
cent of the general population is in this 
group. In every borough a greater propor- 
tion of Negro families live in crowded units 
than does the general population. There is 
evidence of excessive mobility because of 
economic insecurity. This tends to lower the 
satisfactory rating of dwellings. Commodious 
living quarters among Negro families are at 
a premium. Rentals paid are generally 30 
per cent of family income, while that paid 
by white families is only 20 per cent of their 
income. Facilities, such as bathrooms, run- 
ning water, gas, electricity, mechanical re- 
frigeration, heat, etc., for Negroes generally, 
seem to differ very little from the whole 
population. However, figures for separate 
boroughs indicate that there is a marked 
difference within the boroughs. All in all 
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housing conditions among Negro families 
are in need of great improvement and ad- 
justment. In the light of this conclusion, 
the author suggests four solutions for the 
problem: (1) supply more adequate housing 
for Negro population by privaie enterprise, 
(2) increase income of Negro wage-earners, 
(3) employ the limited dividend co-opera- 
tion, or (4) undertake public subsidy of 
housing projects. 


The Direct and Indirect Contribution 
Which the American Negro Has Made 
to Drama and to the Legitimate 
Stage, with the Underlying Con- 

ditions Responsible 


Frederick Weldon Bond (New York 
University) 


From the period of poetic and musical 
renderings of the slaves, the author traced 
the rapid development of the American Ne- 
gro drama. In his tracing of this phase of 
Negro life, he determined the elements 
which motivated the Negro to enter the 
field of drama, and considered Negro contri- 
butions to other dramatic arts, folklore, 
mimicry, music, and dancing. The peculiar 
value of this study lies in the fact that it is 
an exhaustive survey of the best that has 
been done by Negroes in the entire field of 
American drama. In support of the belief 
that the Negro is innately equipped to act 
and to sing, the author cites examples of 
mimicry and spirituals for which the slaves 
were well known. He found the Negro prose 
to be inferior to Negro music. Before the 
twentieth century there was much minstrelsy 
that comprised the major portion of the 
American Negro drama, but toward the close 
of the period, a note of seriousness crept in, 
representative of the pathetic plight of the 
Negro. The period from 1895 to 1914 saw 
the beginning of the musical comedy in 
which the Negro functioned both as author- 
producer, and actor. Burlesque claimed part 
of the time, and Negroes began, during this 
period to bring their talent to their own 
theaters. However, burlesque and the musi- 
cal comedy could not exhaust the infinite 
possibilities of the group, and they turned 
to the concert stage, and to the composition 
of classical music. Dancing has always been 
an outlet for pent-up emotions. The Negro 
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has contributed his share to this field. Many 
of his dances such as the Charleston have 
been the central attraction of major Ameri- 
can musical comedies. With the development 
of the motion picture and of radio, Negro 
dramatists and actors found a new place. 
When the depression lessened the demand 
for Negro actors, they sought positions in 
the Federal Theaters. “Macbeth,” “Turpen- 
tine,” and “The Trial of Dr. Beck” are exem- 
plary plays of such production. Despite the 
fact that American Negro drama has just 
passed the century mark, it is very well de- 
veloped, and shows promise for greater de- 
velopment. 


The Teacher in the Negro College 


Alphonse Heningburg (New York 
University) 

The author purposed in his study to eval- 
uate the preparation and renumeration of 
teachers in Negro colleges, with the intent 
of determining whether the teacher in the 
Negro college was performing an effective 
service to society. In order to solve his prob- 
lem, he selected pertinent facts concerning 
the social background of the teacher, the 
professional preparation of the teacher in 
Negro colleges, and facts pertaining to the 
economic status of the teacher. These fac- 
tors were selected as pertinent due to the 
assumption that the teacher in the Negro 
college could do most effective work if the 
following conditions prevailed: (1) adequate 
preparation of the teacher for his work; (2) 
economic security for the teacher; and, (3) 
an atmosphere conducive to good teaching. 
The procedure included the questionnaire 
and check list technics. The author found 
that the teachers were from the District of 
Columbia, 37 states, and from seven coun- 
tries outside the United States. The typical 
male teacher of thirty-four and the typical 
female teacher of thirty-one came from a 
family of from four to five children, in which 
the fathers were gainfully employed, and 61 
per cent of the mothers were not. Interesting 
facts concerning the preparation and the 
experience of teachers disclose that more 
than half of them hold a master’s degree, a 
few (3.18%) hold the doctor’s degree, and a 
few more (6.78%) hold no degree whatso- 
ever. Although those holding a master’s and 


doctor’s degree receive higher salaries than 
those with a bachelor’s degree or with no 
degree at all, none of the salaries reach any 
standards established by previous investiga- 
tions for white college teachers similarly 
qualified by degrees. The author used as 
standards of good college teaching those 
criteria set up by W. W. Ankenbrand and 
Blaine M. DeLancey in the study made at 
New York University concerning the 
Faculties of Liberal Arts College. It was 
recommended that all teachers should be 
required to hold at least a master’s degree, 
while all department heads should have the 
doctor’s degree. Also, that greater academic 
freedom should be allowed the teachers, 
thereby enabling them to serve society more 
effectively. 


The Negro in American Drama 
Hilda J. Lawson (University of Illinois) 


The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine the place of the Negro in American 
drama for the last thirty years. The proce- 
dure included a search of Burns Mantle’s 
yearly volumes of Best Plays. Other sources 
included bibliographies of Negro drama, col- 
lections of plays, lyrics and texts of musical 
comedies and reviews, and periodicals con- 
taining reviews and criticisms of dramatic 
work. The Negro has been the subject of 
many literary attempts of minor white dra- 
matists. The themes dealt with are those 
of legal injustice, Southern lynch law, mis- 
cegenation, and other interracial problems. 
Some plays deal with Negro life in rural 
communities, Negro life in historical set- 
tings, and Negro life in urban situations. 
Negro playwrights have produced as much 
drama concerning the Negro as the white 
playwrights, but their drama is still in an 
experimental stage. Some Negro playwrights 
believe that the Negro has a special interest 
in native drama. In the light of this fact, 
they have written many sketches of Negro 
life in other lands. In the portrayal of this 
life, they have neglected the rich field of 
material so close to them. Of the numerous 
literary productions of the Negro concerning 
the race problem, there are few that lack 
tragic or melodramatic treatment. More 
skillful treatment is evidenced in folk plays 
by Negroes. Most plays dealing with the 
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urban Negro show the helplessness of a 
rural Negro in complex urban life. Negroes 
have very successfully handled non-racial 
material. An excellent example is The Magic 
Pearl by Esther Popel Shaw. Because of 
limitations of race and opportunity the Ne- 
gro actor finds himself in an unusual posi- 
tion. 

Few suitable parts have been written for 
him to play; few stages will accept him. He 
has found many parts in musical comedies 
and in minstrel shows, but there is no broad 
field of selection for him where real art is 
concerned. The study revealed the rapid 
growth of the Negro theater, and that the 
Negro is an interesting subject for drama. 
He has an important contribution to make 
to the theater, but before he can find his 
rightful place, he must learn more about the 
technical character of the stage. He must 
adopt an objective viewpoint, and must have 
training in acting. Likewise, there must be 
audience training, both on the part of the 
Negro and on the part of the white popula- 
tion, in the appreciation of the finer and 
more realistic types of Negro drama. All 
indications point to the fact that there is 
rapidly developing a Negro drama and Ne- 
gro theater. 


Graduate Instruction for Negroes in the 
United States 


Fred McCuiston (George Peabody 
College for Teachers) 


The purpose of this study was threefold: 
(a) to examine the existing needs for in- 
struction on the graduate level, (b) to de- 
scribe and evaluate the graduate work being 
offered, and (c) to propose some solution 
of the major problems involved. Data were 
secured principally from 31 institutions en- 
rolling Negro graduate students in non-pro- 
fessional courses during the year 1938-1939; 
and from reports of state officials. It was 
found that the District of Columbia and 
eight of the seventeen Southern states have 
made provision for graduate and professional 
education of their Negro citizens. The eight 
states are Kentucky (1936), Maryland 
(1935), Missouri (1921), Oklahoma (1935), 
Tennessee (1937), Texas (1936), Virginia 
(1936), and West Virginia (1927). Work 
listed as being on the graduate level is of- 
fered by the state colleges for Negroes in 


Louisiana, Texas and Virginia. Nine South- 
ern states have made no provision for the 
education of Negroes on the graduate and 
professional level. Forty-one per cent of all 
students resided within the state where the 
graduate school was located, varying from 
17 per cent at Fisk to 100 per cent at Xavier 
and Prairie View. “General improvement” 
was given most frequently as a reason for 
pursuing graduate work. “Special training” 
and desire for an “advanced degree” followed 
in sequence. In general, median intelligence 
or the gross score of Negro graduate students 
was the same as the preliminary norm estab- 
lished on the basis of test records of 10,496 
college freshmen. A large proportion of grad- 
uate students depended on special grants or 
labor to support them during the period of 
graduate study. The average annual cost per 
student for graduate work was $329.21. Nine 
members of graduate faculties hold bache- 
lors’ degrees only; sixty-nine hold masters’ 
degrees; fifty-eight, or slightly more than 
40 per cent hold doctors’ degrees. The num- 
ber of faculty members offering graduate 
courses varies from three at Virginia State, 
to forty-seven at Howard University. The 
average annual salary of graduate faculty 
members was $2,134, at Howard, and $2,402 
for the other institutions. Solutions suggested 
by this author for the imminent problems 
follow: (a) state established and maintained 
equal facilities and instruction for Negroes 
and whites on the graduate level; (b) admit 
qualified Negroes to courses offered in state- 
supported ‘institutions; or (c) make avail- 
able for study in the institution of the indi- 
vidual’s choice funds equal to the unit cost 
for such course or courses in state-supported 
institutions during the previous academic 
year, plus the increased cost of transporta- 
tion to the nearest institution offering similar 
courses to Negro students. 


Slavery in Tennessee 
Chase Curran Mooney (Vanderbilt 
University) 

This study seeks to establish the actual 
status, qualitatively and quantitatively, of 
slavery in Tennessee. Unlike previous stud- 
ies, it attempts to show that slavery condi- 
tions in Tennessee were above the average, 
that the masters were quite humane and 
tolerant, and that the slaves experienced 
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good treatment in spite of a few widely 
publicized cases to the contrary. Census 
records offered the most complete and valu- 
able material for the study of slavery in 
Tennessee. The author thus claimed unique- 
ness for his study by using this data. No 
other study had previously used this source. 
This investigation reveals much of the same 
general type of information as found in other 
studies: the legal status of the slave in Ten- 
nessee, hire, sale, flight, and theft of slaves, 
anti-slavery sentiment, slave life, land ten- 
ure and slaveholding, agricultural produc- 
tion, 1850-1860. However, the real value of 
this study is found in its statistical wealth 
as obtained from unpublished United States 
Census schedules. These facts question and 
challenge the conventional picture of slavery 
as it existed in the lower South. The author 
was enabled to conclude that “slavery was 
just slavery.” It was neither the things of 
horror the abolitionists thought, nor the be- 
nign institution its defenders depicted. Slav- 
ery in Tennessee had neither the grandeur, 
nor the harshness that it did in some of the 
more Southern states. 


An Analysis of Population and Socio- 
Psychological Factors in Negro Crime 


Jess Soirer (University of Pittsburgh) 


This study represents an attempt toward 
a systematic analysis of native white and 
Negro penitentiary commitments occurring 
between January 1, 1906 and December 31, 
1935 in Pennsylvania. It arose out of the 
need for more specific and more scientific 
information as to why the proportional inci- 
dence of Negro commitments has been so 
much larger than that of native white popu- 
lation in that state. The author felt that in 
addition to certain known causes for crime 
among Negroes such as natively low intelli- 
gence, low economic status, lack of emo- 
tional stability, other causes either psycho- 
logical or physiological could be found. The 
outstanding findings include the following: 
(1) when proportional incidence of popula- 
tion is taken into consideration, Negroes 
have been committed to the Penitentiary 
9.69 times as frequently as native whites; 
(2) the highest Negro rate is found in the 
decade, 1916-1925, probably as a result of 
the combined influence of the post-war de- 


pression and the maladjustments follow- 
ing the Negro migrations from the South; 
and, (3) in the last decade, 1926-1935, the 
proportional frequency of Negro commit- 
ments was considerably lower than in the 
previous ten years. 


The Administration of Justice in North 
Carolina During Reconstruction, 
1865-1876 


Kenneth Edson St. Clair (The Ohio State 
University) 


The purpose of this study was to discuss 
the basic problems of Reconstruction in 
North Carolina from a standpoint that jus- 
tice in North Carolina from 1865-1876 was 
not as unjust as had been previously con- 
sidered. The author held that the adminis- 
tration of justice in North Carolina during 
Reconstruction was much better than was 
generally believed, and that a few of the 
worst cases had been too highly publicized, 
thereby giving the opinion of widespread 
injustices during Reconstruction for the 
state. His findings showed that the activity 
of the courts, state, federal, and military, 
during the period of Reconstruction covered 
a wide range of problems. In their decisions 
and interpretations, the courts brought the 
laws both state and national (including 
military orders), directly to the people. 
Thus, their course was most important to 
the history of North Carolina during the 
Reconstruction period only, for the inter- 
pretation and application of the law in con- 
crete cases had more bearing upon the peo- 
ple than the law itself. 


The Northern Teacher in the South 
1862-1870 


Henry Lee Swint (Vanderbilt University) 


This investigation is concerned with the 
study of the Northern teacher who came to 
the South to teach the Negro from 1862 to 
1870, in view of his motives for coming, the 
types of work accomplished, and the manner 
in which he was received by the people of 
the South. The author made an examination 
of data referring to the nature of the so- 
cieties sending teachers, the character of the 
teachers of these organizations, and the char- 
acter of the teachers themselves. It was 
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found that some teachers were sent by or- 
ganizations to work according to the pur- 
poses of the organizations. Teachers sent by 
the American Union Commission in 1864 
were more interested in extension of relief 
than in educating the blacks. The American 
Missionary Society sent their teachers for 
the purpose of converting the heathen Ne- 
gro. Several religious denominations spread 
their creeds throughout the South in the 
same manner. The Society of Friends was 
interested in making the Negro economically 
independent by giving him a trade. Some 
political fanatics went into the South as did 
some religious fanatics to pose as teachers 
while they sold their beliefs. The author 
concluded that little work of a lasting qual- 
ity was done by the political, social, or re- 
ligious fanatics who assumed a teaching posi- 
tion in the South between 1860 and 1872; 
that most of the good work done by the 
Northern teacher in the South from 1860 to 
1872 was a result of the organized effort of 
frontier thinkers who functioned in such or- 
ganizations as the American Missionary As- 
sociation; and, that the advent of the Nor- 
thern teacher in the South was beneficial to 
the Negro in that the Southern states, de- 
siring to free themselves from the influence 
of the Yankee teacher, set up school systems 
providing for the education of the Negro. 


A Comparative Study of the Reading 
Achievement of White and Negro 
Children 


Larry Jordan Willis (George Peabody 
College for Teachers) 


The purpose of this study is the making 
of a comparative analysis of the reading 
achievement of white and Negro children 
with a view of determining how they com- 
pare in mental ability, visual and auditory 
acuity, selected reading factors, reading en- 
vironment, and in effects produced by a 
remedial reading program. The author se- 
lected 112 Negro and 112 white children in 
the seventh grade representing the middle 
economic group in each race. Intelligence 
quotients were obtained through the admin- 
istration of the Kuhlmann-Anderson Test. 
Some reading factors were examined by the 
New Stanford Reading Test, Form V. Eye 
movements were recorded by the ophthal- 
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mograph. The telebinocular and the audi- 
ometer were used to test for visual and audi- 
tory acuity. The same remedial reading pro- 
gram was given to each group for ten weeks, 
The materials of study were so arranged 
that both groups would receive the same 
type of instruction, and the same motiva- 
tion. The Metronoscope, a device for con- 
trolled reading, was used in the administra- 
tion of the program. At the end of five weeks 
of the remedial work, the New Standford 
Reading Test, Form W, was administered to 
both groups. The author found that chrono- 
logically the seventh grade Negro children 
were approximately one year older than 
white seventh grade children; the mental 
ability of the Negro children to be inferior 
to that of white children; and, the reading 
scores of Negro children to be 14 months 
lower than scores of white children, There 
was, however, no significant difference in 
visual and auditory acuity between the two 
races. White children were superior to Ne- 
gro children in all factors measured by the 
ophthalmograph test except in the number 
of regressions. Negro children showed the 
smallest number of backward eye move- 
ments. One general conclusion drawn from 
the investigation is the fact that curriculum 
differentiation should be worked out for Ne- 
gro children on the seventh grade level. 


SUMMARY 


Today, as never before, civilized 
society evidences a need for a con- 
tinued increase in the quantity of lit- 
erary productions, and almost daily 
additional funds and facilities are be- 
ing provided for increasing the num- 
ber of studies on topics incident to the 
Negro. In keeping with such trends, 
this article reveals that returns from 
American colleges and universities for 
the calendar year 1939, show that aca- 
demic researchers continue to produce 
scientifically projected studies of the 
Negro in large quantities. 

In general, it was found that there 
was a decrease of 17.64 per cent in 
the number of research studies on 
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topics incident to the Negro in 1939. 
Findings from the various groupings 
of the study reveal the following: (1) 
that during recent years the total 
number of universities sponsoring 
studies has remained practically the 
same—forty-eight in 1935; forty- 
seven in 1936; forty-one in 1938, and 
forty-five in 1939; (2) that twenty- 
nine of the forty-five institutions re- 
porting have mixed student bodies, 
and together produced nearly as many 
studies (49.45%) as the universities 
which are entirely white or primarily 
colored, nearly all of which are lo- 
cated in the South; (3) that 75.31 
per cent of the known authors of 
Masters’ theses in 1939 were Ne- 


groes, and 45 per cent of the doctors’ 
dissertations were written by Negroes 
—the largest number of Negro authors 
of dissertations reported for any year; 
(4) that fifteen institutions in the 
South, including both white and col- 
ored universities, produced thirteen 
more studies than thirteen institutions 
with mixed student bodies in the Mid- 
dle West; (5) that abstracts of the 
doctors’ dissertations and reports from 
the universities reveal that the doc- 
tors’ dissertations were sponsored by 
academic subject-matter fields as fol- 
lows: history (four) English (three), 
sociology (five), psychology (one), 
education (seven), and political sci- 
ence (one). 








An Evaluation of Educational Opportunities 
for the Negro Adolescent in Alabama, II 


REID E. JACKSON 


PRESENT NEEDS IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Resume of Educational Literature 

The Superintendent of Education 
for the State of Alabama, in his an- 
nual report for 1930, listed the fol- 
lowing needs in secondary education 
for the state: 


Needs of High Schools 
Some of the needs of the high schools are: 


1. Larger schools with increased facilities 
in centers where small high schools now 
are, in order to give their pupils the 
advantages of varied curricula, speciali- 
zation in instruction, homogeneous 
grouping of pupils were desirable; prin- 
cipals with training, experience and 
more opportunity to supervise the in- 
structional program and to conduct 
professional courses and experimental 
projects; reduced per pupil cost in 
equipment, maintenance and instruc- 
tion, and the inspiration and holding 
power of larger numbers. 

2. Additional schools. County surveys in- 
dicate the need for establishment now 
or in the near future of a few additional 
senior high schools, and of a large 
number of junior high schools, The 
ultimate determining factor in the es- 
tablishment of an additional school 
should be whether or not all the chil- 
dren in the area can and will be pro- 
vided for without it. 

3. The small schools should be able to 
employ and to hold teachers who have 
preparation, experience, and ability at 
least equal to those of teachers in larger 
centers. Justice, equality of opportun- 
ity, and a proper appreciation of our 
human resources, all demand relief 
from the present conditions. The evil of 
excessive turnover of teachers is often 
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aggravated rather than cured when 
teachers of exceptional merit are em- 
ployed and given opportunity to de- 
velop in small schools. Some of the 
obvious causes of this condition are: 
(a) Lack of salary schedules by which 
tenure, successful experience or meri- 
torious services are recognized; (b) 
Lack of opportunity for advancement 
of position in the school or system; 
(c) Lack of opportunity for profes- 
sional growth; (d) Absence of assur- 
ance of tenure on the basis of merit; 
(e) Impossibility of doing the most 
successful teaching; (f) Unsatisfactory 
living conditions; and sometimes (g) 
Injustice and inhumanity in treatment 
accorded. 

While the foregoing are very real 
handicaps, present in varying degrees, 
it is by no means intended to leave 
what would be a false impression. Some 
good teachers are remaining in these 
schools rendering invaluable service. 
The injustice, however, is the more 
manifest and the hurt to the schools 
no less real by reason of this fact. 


. Further development of the service of 


the schools to the individual pupils and 
to the communities through: 


a. Recognition of community needs 
and opportunities, actual and poten- 
tial in programs of study, types of 
activities and organizations and the 
scope of objectives sought generally. 

b. Emphasis upon: (1) Training pupils 
into habits of industry and efficiency 
and finding out their abilities and 
having them to work accordingly; 
(2) the guidance phases of all sub- 
jects; vocational, educational and 
social guidance and the agencies for 
making it effective; (3) The guid- 
ance phases of the English language 
studies, literature, science, history, 
and civics; and the eminently prac- 
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tical subjects, such as music, art, 
home-making, physical and health 
education and vocational subjects; 
(4) Standards in school work, stu- 
dent life, including play, athletics 
and other extra-curricular activities 
and the organization and manage- 
ment of the care and beautification 
of the school plant—in all of these— 
maintaining standards which will re- 
sult in those human excellencies in 
the way of habits, ideals and atti- 
tudes, which are called good char- 
acter. 

5. Improvement in the training of teach- 

ers. 

a. In the higher institutions of learn- 
ing. Happily this improvement has 
already taken definite shape under 
the direction of the Division of 
Teacher Training in cooperation 
with the schools of education in the 
colleges. Reasonable progress in the 
training of high school teachers may 
be expected for the future. 

b. In service. Much has been accom- 
plished already by superintendents 
and principals, with the assistance 
offered by the Division of Secondary 
Education... 2 


According to the foregoing statement, 
the State of Alabama considers the 
problem of secondary education in 
that State to be threefold in nature: 
(1) the increase and improvement of 
educational facilities in the rural 
areas; (2) better-trained and better- 
paid teachers; and (3) greater atten- 
tion to individual needs in community 
life to the end that suitable habits, 
ideals and attitudes are produced. It 
goes without saying that these needs, 
general in nature though they may be, 
apply to the problem of the education 
of the Negro; as well as to any other 
racial group in Alabama. 

It could be contended that a knowl- 

*Annual Report, 1980; [State of Ala- 


bama]. Montgomery: Department of Edu- 
cation, 1930, pp. 134-6. 


edge of the occupations entered by 
high school graduates’ is essential if 
the curriculum is to be revised in an 
effort to meet more adequately the 
needs of adolescent youth. Conse- 
quently, our attention was turned, 
next, to an analysis of the literature in 
the hope that some report, detailing 
such information for the State of Ala- 
bama, might be available. Unfortu- 
nately, the search was unrewarded; 
however, comparable data for the 
State of North Carolina were found. 
These data™ reveal that approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the graduates of 
Negro high schools in North Carolina 
enroll in college or normal schools. Of 
those who enter immediately into oc- 
cupations, about ten per cent are 
claimed by domestic service; slightly 
over six per cent become common 
laborers; four and seven-tenths per 
cent are employed in factories; around 
three and one-half per cent work in 
hotels; while only three and four- 
tenths per cent enter the teaching pro- 
fession. As Jordan sums it up: 

Aside from teaching and nursing very few oc- 
cupations are entered by negroes which 
utilize the type of training received by them 
in high school. Domestic service, the factory, 
hotel work, the barber shop, the filling sta- 
tion, drug store absorb many of the grad- 
uates. The vast majority of the graduates of 
negro high schools go into the unskilled 
and semi-skilled vocations. What becomes 
of those who go on to college and normal 
school is a question which needs investi- 
gating.” 


* In 1934, three hundred and ninety-four, 
or 35 per cent of the graduates of Alabama 
Negro high schools entered college, leaving 
65 per cent to secure whatever employment 
they may. 

“A.M. Jordan, “Occupations of Negro 
High School Graduates in North Carolina,” 
High School Journal, 18:24-7, Ja 1935. 

* Jordan, op. cit., p. 27. 
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The conclusions reached by Jordan, 
as a result of his study, are so inter- 
esting that they are presented in full, 
below: 


One may contemplate these facts either 
ideally or practically. If he embraces the 
first position he may bewail the organization 
of a society which trains individuals in the 
mathematics of Euclid, the literature of 
Shakespeare, the hexameters of Virgil or the 
oratory of Cicero only to have him to wait 
on a table, shine shoes, sweep and dust build- 
ings or carry packages. If he embraces the 
second position he may see in these voca- 
tions opportunities for training and educa- 
tion. Some occupations will always be blind 
alley jobs requiring only of its participants 
a modicum of intelligence. Others offer real 
opportunities for training. How much more 
efficiently -and intelligently would a janitor 
be who knew something of the intricacies of 
hygiene, the role of dust in carrying disease 
or the influence of light on eye strain. One 
can take the list right down: domestic serv- 
ice becomes when educated domestic sci- 
ence; hair cutting becomes beauty culture; 
farming becomes agriculture; and clerking 
in the store becomes the art of selling. The 
practical person need not bewail then, the 
type of occupations open to them in such a 
way as to dignify and improve that work. 
Along these lines great opportunities are of- 
fered for real improvement.” 


Not only does Jordan bare the issue 
which complicates the task of voca- 
tional guidance for the Negro, 2.e., 
should the Negro be trained only for 
those jobs which are open to him or 
should he be trained according to his 
interests and abilities with a view 
toward pioneering in hitherto closed 
vocations, but also does he take the 
very definite stand that the Negro 
should be “prepared for the work open 
to him... “y 

In a recent article, Daniel’* has 


8 Jordan, op. cit., p. 27. 
* Walter G. Daniel, “Some Facts and 


Tendencies in the Occupational Distribution 


given an up-to-date summary of the 
“  . . distribution of Negroes in the 
United States in the gainful occupa- 
tions listed in the Federal Census with 
special reference to (1) the develop- 
ment from 1910 to 1930, (2) occupa- 
tional possibilities, and (3) child la- 
bor.”** Agriculture, according to 
Daniel’s study, ranks highest in the 
occupations listed for the Negro. It is 
followed closely by Domestic and Per- 
sonal Service. The third ranking oceu- 
pation for the gainful employment of 
the Negro, over ten years of age is 
Manufacturing and Mechanical In- 
dustries. Professional Service, and 
Clerical Occupations show a very 
small percentage of Negroes as gain- 
ful workers. 

In contrasting the data in the table 

for Negro and white workers, Daniel 
comments: 
... For the total population, native whites 
occupy 85 per cent of the professional posi- 
tions and 91 per cent of the clerical occupa- 
tions, while they furnish only 47 per cent 
of the domestic and personal service. In 
contrast the Negro renders to the total pop- 
ulation 32 per cent of the domestic and 
personal service, 19 per cent of the forestry 
and fishing employees and 10 per cent of the 
workers in transportation and communica- 
tion. Negroes seem to find most limited vo- 
cational opportunities in the clerical occu- 
pations to which they contribute only one 
per cent, with three per cent in trade, four 
per cent in professional service, and six per 
cent in public service. 


Negro Workers in Alabama 


Inasmuch as a general picture of the 
country-at-large had been obtained 
through an exposition of the data pre- 
sented by Daniel, it was deemed wise 





of Negroes in the United States,” JourNaL 
or Necro Epucation, 4:136-45, Ja 1935. 

5 Ibid., p. 136. 

* Daniel, op. cit., p. 189. 
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to secure comparable data for the 
State of Alabama. Accordingly, the 
Federal Census Report of 1930 was 
examined for this information. The 
distribution of Negro workers in gen- 
eral occupational divisions in the State 
of Alabama, during the year 1930, is 
shown in Table LX. Consistent with 
the trend in the nation, as a whole, 
the Negro worker engages primarily 
in agriculture, domestic service, and 
manufacturing and mechanical indus- 


bama was occupied in manufacturing 
and mechanical industries. 

Further investigation” revealed that 
most of the agricultural workers either 
owned their own farms or were tenant 
farmers. A large number, however, 
were ordinary farm laborers. The 
greater percentage of those in domestic 
service were servants in private fami- 
lies. A large number of the female 
workers did laundry work in their 
homes. Janitors and porters, also, were 


TABLE IX 


Noumper or GAINFUL Workers TEN YEARS OLD AND OvER IN SELECTED Occupations, BY CoLor, Nativity, 
AND SEX FOR ALABAMA: 1930 








Female 












































Male 
Color and Nativity Color and Nativity 
Occupation Forel RF 
" Native |*Orelen) Other Native | “rein Other 
Total White wale, Negro Races Total White ee Negro Races 
Agriculture.......... 368,316 |296,221 | 1,200 |150,807 89 (104,445 | 99,962 61 70,994 28 
Forestry and Fishing.| 5,460 3,566 30 1,854 12 16 10 — 5 1 
Extraction of Minerals} 31,403 | 13,856 480 | 17,065 2 12 2 _ 10 oun 
ERS 169,731 |102,793 | 2,122 | 58,788 | 28 | 21,950 | 18,329 71 3,548 2 
Transportation and 
Communication....| 52,698 | 29,749 432 | 22,517 _ 2,465 2,396 10 59 _ 
| Sl eer 63,528 | 52,199 | 2,290 | 9,034 5 10,040 | 8,830] 294 914 2 
Public Service (Not 
Elsewhere Classified)| 8,763 6,777 142 1,835 8 146 109 _ 37 —_ 
Professional Service. .} 19,153 | 19,090 496 |} 3,561 6 | 20,504 | 15,833 228 4,438 5 
Domestic and Per- 
sonal Service. ..... 21,530 | 7,008 713 | 14,757 52 80,815 8,475 138 72,188 14 
Clerical Occupations.} 17,700 | 16,827 255 611 r 13,621 | 13,164 129 327 1 
Grand Total...... (772,281 |484,083 | 8,160 |279,829 | 209 [254,014 |100,510 | 991 |162,520| 59 





tries—in the order named. Only a few 
are found in clerical positions. Espe- 
cially noticeable is the fact that nearly 
half of the female workers are em- 
ployed in domestic service while less 
than five per cent of the workers per- 
form such services. On the other hand, 
roughly half of the male workers are 
agricultural workers; and approxi- 
mately 46 per cent of the female work- 
ers, likewise, are engaged in agrarian 
pursuits. It is seen, then, that prac- 
tically all the female workers are dis- 
tributed among two fields: agriculture 
and domestic service. However, it 
should be observed that, next to agri- 
culture, the male Negro worker in Ala- 


prevalent in the group of domestic 
service workers. Barbering, hairdress- 
ing, and waiting table were followed 
by lesser numbers of Negro workers. 

In the manufacturing and mechani- 
cal industries, a large number was 
found to be working in saw and plan- 
ing mills. The iron and steel industry 
affords employment, in large numbers, 
for the Negro worker in Alabama— 
particularly in the blast furnaces and 
steel rolling mills. Most of the Negro 
workers who are in transportation and 


™ Fifteenth Census of the United States: 
1930. Population, Volume IV, Occupations 
by States, United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, 1933, pp. 118-120. 
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communication either have chauffeur 
jobs, drive trucks and tractors or are 
laborers with railroad companies. In 
trade, many serve as porters and help- 
ers in stores, as well as deliverymen 
for bakeries and shops, Many are re- 
tail dealers operating their own busi- 
nesses. 

Teaching and preaching are the 
main vocations for the Negro profes- 
sional worker in Alabama. The ma- 
jority of the teachers, however, are 
women. Physicians, musicians (teach- 
ers as well as professional performers), 
trained nurses, dentists, draftsmen, 
and social welfare workers are num- 
bered among the professional work- 
ers. In the clerical occupations are 
found bookkeepers, cashiers, clerks, 
stenographers, and typists. 

From the foregoing description of 
the occupational distribution of the 
Negro worker in Alabama it is readily 
evident that the trend, in occupational 
pursuits, follows quite the same line 
as for the United States in general. It 
might be inferred from this that there 
are certain jobs which are tradition- 
ally known as Negro jobs (discounting 
the inset of the depression). At least, it 
is a moot question. 


Personal Opinion 


The needs of secondary education 
for Negroes in Alabama, as expressed 
by adult opinion, were in the order of 
frequency with which they were men- 
tioned: 1. Better buildings and equip- 
ment; 2. Better salaries; 3. Better- 
prepared teachers; 4. Longer school 
term; 5. An increase in teaching per- 
sonnel; 6. An expanded and reorgan- 
ized curriculum; 7. Greater increase in 
transportation facilities; and 8. Better 
libraries. 


It should be noted, in this list, that 
the dominant emphasis is placed on 
needs relating to the physical condi- 
tions necessary to effective teaching. 

Other needs, cited a single time by 
the respondents, were: (1) increased 
financial support; (2) more objectivity 
in evaluation of pupil achievement; 
(3) permanent tenure; (4) research in 
curriculum-making; (5) State Super- 
visor of Negro Schools with authority 
to act; (6) greater attention to funda- 
mental processes; (7) closer coopera- 
tion between community and school; 
(8) free textbooks; (9) teachers with 
a real professional attitude; (10) more 
industrial training; (11) greater atten- 
tion to the part of the Negro in his- 
tory; and (12) home economics. 
Again, we see here an emphasis given, 
in most instances, to the “externa” of 
the secondary schools for Negroes; 
little attention seeming to be provided 
for the specific problems of the Negro 
in the secondary schools of Alabama. 

A number of students at various 
colleges for the Negroes, who, it was 
hoped, had had an opportunity to re- 
flect upon the deficiencies of their 
high-school education were asked to 
relate what appeared to them to be 
the needs of secondary education for 
the Negro in Alabama. Their answers, 
in the main, centered around specific 
subjects which they had been denied 
in their high-school careers. An effort 
was made, then, to secure more funda- 
mental statements from these students 
which could bear classification in an 
expository list. Their replies, in the 
order of frequency, were: 1. A pro- 
gram of studies better adapted to the 
needs of the pupil, which embraces 
vocational training; 2. Better science 
equipment; 3. More buildings and 
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equipment; 4. Better salaries; 5. More 
attention to the expressive subjects; 
6. More attention to aesthetic subjects 
in curriculum; and 7. Proper guidance. 

Occasional reference was made to 
such needs as: (1) more teachers for 
regular work; (2) relieving principal 
of teaching duties in order that he may 
render more effective leadership; (3) 
teachers especially trained in the spe- 
cial subjects; (4) health and physical 
education program made more effec- 
tive; (5) greater effort to integrate a 
knowledge and confidence of: the po- 
tentialities of the Negro into the 
school program—not merely by 
courses in Negro history; (6) better 
knowledge of educational philosophy 
and techniques; and (7) more exten- 
sive courses in Science. 

The students in the Alabama 
schools seem to realize the starved 
condition of the curriculum jin the 
secondary schools for Negroes insofar 
as activities of a meaningful nature 
are concerned. They deplore the ab- 
sence of aesthetic and expressive 
courses which involve meaningful ac- 
tivities. Particularly, do they express 
concern in the paucity of science 
equipment and introductory courses 
in science. The general feeling, also, 
is held that the program of the sec- 
ondary school for Negroes in Alabama 
does not correspond with the needs of 
the high school pupil—especially in 
the matter of vocational training. 

There are certain desiderata which 
appear in both the student and adult 
poll. These are: (1) better buildings 
and equipment; and (2) better sala- 
ries. Peculiar to relate, practically all 
of the students who were interviewed, 
declared that their teachers were well- 
prepared. Whether this indicated an 


error in judgment on the part of those 
participating in the poll is difficult to 
decide; but it must be admitted that 
students, at times, have an uncanny 
ability for discerning unpreparedness 
on the part of their instructors. Per- 
haps, when the adult poll injects a 
plea for better-prepared teachers, it is 
a case of striving to improve the aca- 
demic level of teachers. However, the 
fact cannot be so easily discounted 
that there are scores of poorly-pre- 
pared teachers in the secondary 
schools for Negroes in Alabama. 

It is interesting to note that stu- 
dents emphasize the importance of 
proper guidance. This is as it should 
be since the period of adolescence wit- 
nesses a great fluctuation in vocational 
interests on the part of the pupil, 
thereby making the task of the voca- 
tional counselor, as well as the teacher, 
a complex affair. Too often, teachers 
shirk entirely the responsibility of 
guidance which devolves upon them 
and content themselves with parading 
the facts of a course before the, often- 
times, disinterested and bored student. 
It is no small wonder, then, that grad- 
uates of the secondary schools for Ne- 
groes in Alabama feel a sense of fu- 
tility in their attempts to adjust to the 
perplexing situations of life, if effec- 
tive guidance is not forthcoming. 

The needs for secondary education 
of the Negro in Alabama which have 
been expressed in the preceding para- 
graphs may be grouped into two gen- 
eral categories: (1) those relating to 
external factors necessary to the sec- 
ondary school; and (2) those con- 
cerned with the nature and content of 
the curriculum. If a composite list of 
the needs for secondary education of 
the Negro in Alabama which have 
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been previously detailed would be 
compiled, according to the grouping 
suggested above, it would appear in 
this manner: 


External Factors 


. Better housing and equipment 

. Better science equipment 

. Better salaries 

. Better-prepared teachers 

. Longer school terms 

. Increase in teacher personnel 
Increase in transportation facili- 
ties 


NOAOOR we 


Nature of Curriculum 


1. More attention to expressive sub- 
jects 

2. Greater emphasis on aesthetic as- 
pects in curriculum 

3. Proper guidance 

. More work in science 

5. A program of study better 
adapted to the needs of the pu- 
pil, which embraces vocational 
training. 


a 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


All sources which have been re- 
viewed add increment to the plea that 
there is need for increased facilities 
for secondary education—particularly 
in the rural areas. This appears to be 
a general condition rather than one 
peculiar to the problem of the educa- 
tion of the Negro. Again, there seems 
to be agreement that better-prepared 
teachers with higher salaries are es- 
sential to the improvement of sec- 
ondary education for the Negro in 
Alabama. Matters of longer school 
terms, increased and modern equip- 
ment, and adequate transportation, 
also, prove to be handicaps, at the 
present, to an effective program of 


secondary education for the Negro in 
Alabama. 

It is asserted, too, on all sides, that 
the curriculum must be revamped so 
that it will more nearly meet the indi- 
vidual and community needs of the 
pupil. The trouble with this statement 
has been that little effort has been 
expended to ascertain precisely what 
these needs happen to be. Particularly 
has this been true in the case of the 
education of the Negro. It is encour- 
aging though, that a recent project of 
the United States Office of Education 
has been a survey of the vocational 
opportunities of the Negro in the 
United States. 

In the case of the Negro worker in 
Alabama, it has been established, 
through an examination of reports of 
the occupational distribution of the 
Negro in that state, that the high 
school graduates unable to attend col- 
lege, are most likely to find employ- 
ment in one of the following voca- 
tions: (1) farming; (2) domestic serv- 
ice; (3) iron and steel work; (4) saw 
and planing mills; (5) janitors; (6) 
porters; (7) railroad shop employees; 
(8) chauffeurs; (9) barbers; (10) 
hairdressers; (11) laundry work; (12) 
day laborers; (13) deliverymen; (14) 
teachers; (15) preachers; (16) doc- 
tors; (17) trained nurses; (18) social 
and religious workers; (19) dentists; 
(20) musicians; (21) bookkeepers; 
(22) cashiers; (23) clerks; (24) 
stenographers; and (25) typists. This 
follows the same line of occupational 
distribution as for the United States 
in general. It is readily seen, more- 
over, that the majority of these occu- 
pations represents semi-skilled or un- 
skilled vocations. 

There is small evidence that the 
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curriculum of the average Negro high 
school in Alabama affords training for 
the occupations which we have listed 
—with the exception of teaching, 
preaching, clerical work and, in some 
instances, beauty culture. There is a 
danger, however, in too tacit an ac- 
ceptance of the fact that these are the 
occupations in which the Negro worker 
in Alabama, at the present, engages. 
It should not be concluded, in the 
opinion of the writer, that the cur- 
riculum of the Negro high school 
should confine itself solely to training 
in these occupations. It is one and the 
same with consigning a person to a set 
niche in life—and this is inconsistent 
with the democratic ideal. 

The secondary education of the Ne- 
gro, it seems more correct to say, 
should begin with the training neces- 
sary to make more efficient workers 
in those vocations in which the Negro 
now engages, In addition, it should be 
alert to the opportunity to create im- 
proved and more extensive vocational 
opportunities for the Negro by devel- 
oping and nurturing the vocational 
possibilities of every student. In sim- 
ple words, it seems rather dogmatic to 
say that every student should be 


trained to be a porter, just as well as 
to say every student should be pre- 
pared to be a teacher. , 

Hayes has expressed the point well 
in the rather trenchant statement that: 


We must cease to think of education as a 
purely financial asset and we must accustom 
young people to the conception of education 
as only secondarily intended as an aid to 
earning a living. The trend toward increased 
popularization of secondary and collegiate 
education decreases the value of high school 
diplomas as economic assets. . . . Should we, 
then, restrict the amount of education given 
young people in terms of their vocational 
needs? Or can we, with equanimity, force the 
prospect of having graduates of institutions 
of higher learning earn their living on jobs 
which admittedly could be filled by persons 
with an eighth grade education? Can we not 
justify the added educational investment as 
a means, not for increasing earning capacity, 
but for getting greater satisfaction from the 
whose business of living?! 

The challenge to secondary education 
for the Negro in Alabama includes 
not only preparation for existing voca- 
tions but also the development of la- 
tent possibilities of the Negro as a 
contributing factor in a democratic 
society. 








“Mary H. S. Hayes, “Guidance for 
Minority Groups,” Occupations, 14:555-6, 
Mr 1936. 








Current Literature on Negro Education 
BOOK REVIEWS 


Higher Education to Transform and 
Transcend Caste 


The “functional” Negro college has 
a prophetic social mission to perform: 
first, to “unfit the graduate for con- 
formity to caste,” and second, to 
“equip him for the task of transform- 
ing caste and of transcending what is 
not transformed.” This is the thesis of 
American Caste and the Negro Col- 
lege.t In the development of his 
argument, the author undertakes a 
fundamental and challenging, though 
leisurely and unnecessarily elaborate, 
analysis of many aspects of the Amer- 
ican social structure and its implica- 
tions for the higher education of Ne- 
groes. There are occasional points at 
which premises appear suspiciously 
“expedient”; others where arguments 
are fatiguingly belabored; and still 
others where rich metaphors and cryp- 
tic expression border closely upon lit- 
erary ostentation. Nevertheless, this is 
a highly significant treatise, one of 
not more than three or four books 
which have essayed a basic “social 
interpretation” of Negro education. 

Structurally, the dissertation is or- 
ganized around three general topics: 
(1) American caste as the significant 
“social setting of the segregated col- 
lege’”’—its origin and nature, operation, 
structure, pathological effects, dilem- 
mas, and “Achilles Heel” (Chapters 
II to VIII); (2) past and current 
fallacies in the philosophy of Negro 
education, together with the concept 
of the “functional college” (Chapters 
IX and X); and (3) the operation of 
the functional Negro college as regards 
its administrative procedures, com- 
munity relationships, and teaching 
emphases and program (Chapters XI 
to XIII). There are also: a “Fore- 


* Buell G. Gallagher, American Caste and 
the Negro College. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1938, pp. 463. 
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word” by William H. Kilpatrick, the 
apparent ideological inspiration for 
this work; an “Introduction” which, 
perhaps in deference to the canons of 
graduate research,? makes a gesture 
toward defining the problem here at- 
tacked; an epilogue on “Prophetic 
Education”; three rather extensive ap- 
pendices;* and a comprehensive classi- 
fied bibliography on Negro education. 
It is obvious that this is a discourse 
upon many things. Though the volume 
merits quite extended analysis, only a 
few of its general characteristics can 
be isolated for evaluative comment 
here. 

Appraised in technical terms as a 
piece of educational research, Amer- 
can Caste and the Negro College has 
certain shortcomings, but more sig- 
nificant excellencies. One of its chief 
limitations lies in the fact that the 
general problem is but loosely defined 
as “a special study of those aspects of 
higher education for Negroes which 
bear upon the central problems raised 
by the presence of the Negro college 
as a segregated institution in the midst 
of American society.” One wishes 
there were, at the outset, a more clear- 
cut statement and definition of the 
big question, or questions, to the an- 
swering of which the study as a whole 


* This volume is based upon a doctorate 
dissertation prepared at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

*Including: (1) a 15-page treatise on the 
alleged and actual causes of lynching, major 
emphasis being given to a statistical analysis 
of the relationship between “fluctuations in 
the purchasing power of cotton growers’ per 
acre income and fluctuations in the number 
of lynchings of Negroes by whites in cotton 
states”; (2) a 5-page summary of investiga- 
tions of comparative racial intelligence; and 
(3) a 7-page “progress report” on the Talla- 
dega College Council, illustrative of an ef- 
fort at democratic administrative procedures 
in the institution of which the author is 
President. 
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is addressed, together with a more or 
less formal enunciation of hypotheses 
and their essential “tests.” Precisely 
this sort of analysis is admirably il- 
lustrated in case of the sub-problem 
of Chapter II; namely: Are racial at- 
titudes and economic conditions inter- 
related in the American South? The 
hypothesis that they are, the author 
states, may be tested by determining: 
“First, is there a historical correlation 
in development of the economic and 
‘racial’ lines of cleavage and conflict? 
Secondly, is there any sensitive index 
of concomitance of fluctuation in the 
two factors?” Then, in systematic 
fashion, relevant data are marshalled 
in support of the hypothesis, and the 
inevitable inference is drawn. Similar 
analysis of the logical structure of the 
study as a whole would greatly have 
enhanced its technical merit as re- 
search. Moreover, it is probable that 
the “controls” which such an analysis 
would have imposed upon the author 
would have restrained him from con- 
siderable repetitive discussion, and 
from occasional leisurely and interest- 
ing excursions into by-passes not es- 
sential to the ultimate end of his argu- 
ment.* 

This study ferrets out and presents 
no new “facts,” a worthy investigative 
procedure commonly mistaken for re- 
search. However, it exhibits several 
admirable qualities of significant 
socio-educational research. First, 
though it may not be so carefully” de- 
fined as one might wish, there 7s a 
central problem around which the dis- 
cussion as a whole revolves; namely: 
What program and procedures are 
made obligatory for the “functional” 
Negro college by the social-economic 
milieu which constitutes its setting? 
Second, it is an important and funda- 
mental problem, one in which even a 
Robert 8. Lynd should find satisfac- 





“For example, Chapter IV’s unnecessarily 
elaborate, and not demonstrably valid (even 
though highly suggestive and interesting) 
analysis of caste structures and inter-class 
attitudes during three different periods of 
American history. 


tion.’ Parenthetically, it is also a 
problem which all but exceedingly few 
researchers and administrators in the 
field of Negro education, perhaps be- 
cause of timidity or lack of social 
understanding, have concertedly ig- 
nored. Third, it draws from reputable 
sources in related fields—history, so- 
ciology, economics, education, psy- 
chology and_ philosophy—abundant 
factual materials and principles which 
are presented, not merely as important 
truths, but, with few exceptions, as 
essential links in a chain of reasoning 
leading to an important general in- 
ference. Fourth, this study is unusual 
in that it brings out into the open and 
clearly proclaims the value premises 
which underlie its reasoning. Much 
so-called sociological “research” 
avoids this responsibility, either by 
the ostentatious allegation of “objec- 
tivity” and “sticking to the facts,” 
by ignoring (deliberately or naively) 
the unavoidability of implicit or ex- 
plicit value judgments as bases for 
“conclusions” in all “practical re- 
search” in the social sciences. This 
refreshing vharacteristic of Gallagher’s 
study is an outstanding feature of its 
research methodology. 

Quite apart from its technical merit 
as research, American Caste and the 
Negro College is a significant contri- 
bution to thought in an educational 
realm where much confusion abounds. 
Here is a vigorous challenge to the 
stifling formalism of most “non-func- 
tional” Negro colleges whose net effect 
is to project “a social infant into an 
adult world, where he is the prey of 
all the social forces of caste and class.” 
Here is the answer to those timid ad- 
ministrators who feel that the Negro 
college must be bound by traditional 
practices in the field of higher educa- 
tion. 

Follow the dominant pattern of American 
collegiate life and you will have a perfect 


tool for the perfect job of keeping the Negro 
permanently in submission and acquiescence. 


*See: Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge for 
What? The Place of Social Science in Ameri- 
can Culture. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1939, pp. 268. 
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fisre is the reply to convenient ra- 
jonalizations by which most Negro 
colleges any direct responsibility 
for: IMducimg social change either in 
their immediate communities or in the 
v,,der society. 

The college cannot be content with .. . its 
traditional aloofness from the community 
unless it deliberately wishes to be non- 
functional, relatively irrelevant and negligi- 
ble. . . . If we learn to do by doing, then, 
... the way to learn to build a community 
without caste is to build such a community. 


Regarding the unsound contention 
that, from the viewpoint of instruc- 
tion, “there is no such thing as ‘Negro’ 
education—that the Negro is to be 
educated exactly like any other Amer- 
ican citizen,” the author’s data 

lead to the inference that there need be no 
fundamental differences between the colleges 
best suited to Negroes and the colleges best 
suited to whites. . . . [However,] there are 
some points at which the segregated college 
will be different in emphasis or procedure 
from the non-segregated—not, however, for 
biological or racial reasons. .. . The Negro 
college needs to provide training for workers 
in a minority group working to improve its 
status and opportunities. 


Further, in neglecting this responsi- 
bility: 

The nonfunctional college is not merely ir- 
relevant, it is miseducative and parasitical. 
In fact, the nonfunctional college for Negroes 
is traitorous. It acquiesces in the day-by-day 
defeat of the desires and aspirations of the 
Negro, and thereby miseducatively consents 
to the social stultification by which America 
is denied a contribution which might be 
made by one-tenth of its people. 


Here is a devastating analysis of the 
twin administrative vices of “autoc- 
racy” and “paternalism,” together 
with a convincing argument for 
democracy in the administration of 
Negro colleges. Gallagher proposes, 
not mere structural democracy, but 
“democracy as method”; the formula- 
tion of college policies in the light of 
“the widest and most inclusive con- 
sensus” of the student body, the fac- 
ulty, and the administrative staff. 
These are but inadequate samples 
of the many refreshing, bold, and 
closely-reasoned judgments by which 


President Gallagher brushes aside the 
cob-webs of tradition, timidity, and 
social ineptness of prevailing ideolo- 
gies and practices in Negro educa- 
tion, building in their place a for-the- 
most-part sound theoretical platform 
for a truly “functional” Negro college. 
The most interesting thing is that this 
“Negro” college administrator seems 
actually to practice what he preaches, 
As Kilpatrick remarks in the “Fore- 
word:” “. . . He has not only proposed 
it, he has actually put it to work. And 
it works.” 

Two further premises of American 
Caste and the Negro College command 
attention here. The first concerns a 
delicate issue for analysis by the white 
administrator of a Negro college; 
namely, the insistence of “many 
thoughtful Negroes ... [that] the time 
has now come for all whites to step 
out and leave the Negro college en- 
tirely in the hands of Negroes.” The 
author frankly dissents—but not with 
any allegation of racial incompetence. 
In fact, he cites “educational institu- 
tions run entirely by Negroes, [as] 
effectively demonstrating (even to the 
doubting Thomases) that Negroes are 
quite capable of handling their own 
affairs without white interference.” 
Nevertheless, consistent with the prin- 
ciple that only a “college without 
caste” can effectively combat caste, 
Gallagher argues convincingly for the 
maintenance of the “mixed” college 
staff as the only existing “platform on 
which the castes may have such mu- 
tually respecting contacts.” 

If we were to resign and leave the campuses, 
then segregation would be complete. No- 
where else in all the Southland would there 
be communities of white and black folk liv- 
ing together in a normal, friendly, human 

way, sharing their gossip and their hopes, 
playing bridge and prosecuting researc th, en- 
gaging in exciting educational adventure and 
matching skill on court and diamond. No- 
where would there be persons of both races 
living and working side by side like normal 
human beings, quietly transcending, deliber- 
ately ignoring, the artificial barriers of caste. 
It may be that men and women who gradu- 
ate and go out from the gates of a college 
which has refused to let the pressures of 
caste eliminate the interracial fellowship of 
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its campus will have learned a little more 
effectively to transcend and to transform 
the world which confronts them. It is the 
sort of possibility, as matters now appear at 
least to this writer, on which one feels justi- 
fied in betting his life. 

Several comments are relevant to 
this point of view. First, and foremost, 
it is fundamentally sound. Despite the 
practical need of much enlarged job 
opportunities for educated Negroes, 
and despite even the anomaly of a 
situation which permits “casteless” 
college staffs only in institutions segre- 
gated for students of the lower caste, 
still, it is a fundamental truth that 
educational segregation—whether it 
affects students, or faculty, or both— 
is not consistent with the integrative 
goals of the Negro in American so- 
ciety. Second, though frequently al- 
leged, it is far from true that Negro 
teachers and administrators, just be- 
cause they are Negroes, make “better” 
teachers and administrators of Negro 
colleges. The current scene bespeaks 
eloquently the truth that social ig- 
norance, paucity of idealism, admin- 
istrative despotism, and general pro- 
fessional ineptness are by no means 
alien to the Negro personnel of our 
institutions of higher education. Third, 
it would be even more fallacious to 
assume that “mixed” faculty and ad- 
ministrative staffs, simply by virtue 
of their racial composition, necessarily 
make for “colleges without caste.” 
Too well known to permit any such 
inference as this are certain outstand- 
ing institutions which, along with 
their “mixed” staffs, exhibit, as faith- 
ful replicas of the surrounding social 
milieu, thoroughly crystallized and 
divisive patterns of intra-college caste. 
Though Gallagher’s premise is theo- 
retically sound, its practical applica- 
tion imposes a difficult task of per- 
sonnel administration. “Since it is one 
of the objects of the functional college 
to transform the caste system, the 
staff must be so made up as to con- 
tribute to this objective. ... [Such a 
college] will not recognize any caste 
distinctions in its staff arrangements, 
on or off the campus.” 


It was asserted above that certain 
of the author’s premises “appear sus 
piciously ‘expedient.’” One of these 
is fundamental to his whole analysis 
of the type of program which befits a 
“functional” college which attempts 
the transformation of caste. True to 
the tradition of “liberal-progressive” 
educational ideology, Gallagher predi- 
cates his program upon what is termed 
the “instrumentalist or experimentalist 
approach to the problems of social 
change.” This approach, it is said, 
begins with the tentative projection of de- 
sirable change in society on the basis of 
study and analysis, and moves by the evalu- 
ation of projected results and measurement 
of the consequences following adoption, us- 
ing education as a means of critical analysis 
and as a tool of social reconstruction. 


Stated in abstracto, there is little in 
this procedure with which the reviewer 
would quarrel. But its practical appli- 
cation yields curious results. 

Having analyzed the origin, nature 
and pathological effects of caste, pro- 
nounced a value judgment thereon, 
and proclaimed boldly the necessity 
for a “functional college” which will 
liberate white and black Americans 
from the inequities of caste, the author 
is faced with the necessity of enunciat- 
ing a concrete program. Logically and 
practically, the first step in program 
formulation would seem to be the 
clear-cut definition of goals. Precisely 
what are the social norms toward 
which the functional college should 
aim? In the light, thereof, precisely 
what educational objectives—atti- 
tudes, knowledges, skills and tech- 
niques—must be developed in a stu- 
dent in order to “equip him for the 
task of transforming caste and tran- 
scending what is not transformed?” 
Perhaps complete and definite answers 
to these questions are too much to 
expect from a study of this type. But, 
surely, the procedures by which the 
would-be functional college might de- 
rive its own answers should be ex- 
plicitly described. Instead, one finds 
here a beautiful example of “instru- 
mentalist-experimentalist” hedging. 
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... The authoritarian, or dogmatic method 
of procedure would have led us to draw up 
a list of the exact qualities and attitudes at 
which we intend to aim, and to use these as 
our authoritative criteria in projecting the 
educational program. 


However: 

If we are to adopt the instrumentalist ap- 
proach in any thoroughgoing manner, we 
are justified in letting the selection of our 
instruments be its own definition of our 
objectives, for it is our belief that methods 
used have much to do with determining 
results obtained. 

If, then, we refuse to make a nice defini- 
tion of the exact qualities of mind and spirit 
we seek to nurture, we are justified in that 
refusal by our assumption of the much more 
difficult task of proposing the implements 
of work and the actual manner of attack ... 
we select our general sense of direction, and 
define our methods, and let the ends and 
results come out of the process itself. 


For the would-be functional college 
seeking guidance, the author neglects 
to explain just how one may select 
appropriate “instruments” and “meth- 
ods” for attaining a goal which, itself, 
remains undefined. We cannot resist 
quoting, out of context, Gallagher’s 
own assertion that “the misdirected 
attempt to get things done without 
knowing well what is to be done, in- 
vites disaster.” 

With the bold, forward-looking so- 
cial orientation of this study, the re- 
viewer is eminently pleased. American 
Caste and the Negro College is already 
far to the “left” of current practice, or 
even of accepted theory. Gallagher 
has here documented thoroughly the 
historic and abiding economic motif 
of caste, and argued convincingly for 
a Negro college which will seek its 
transformation. Perhaps it is too much 
to expect also that he would follow- 
through with a forthright statement of 
the basic institutional readjustments 
essential to construct a society in 
which there is no impelling “need” for 
caste, or to suggest concretely the so- 
cia] dynamics, and their educational 
implications, which alone would seem 
to be competent to achieve this task. 
From the viewpoint of “tactics,” one 
can forgive the seemingly expedient 
suggestion that a clear-cut definition 


of social and educational goals—the 
author calls it “dogmatism’”—“would 
be certain to arouse a counter-dog- 
matism and engulf itself in the wave 
of its own eliciting.” Nevertheless, 
this purely practical consideration af- 
fords no valid theoretical justification 
for what appears to be the almost in- 
evitable rationalization of a “liberal.” 
Doxry A. WILKERSON 


The Social Development of the 
American Negro? 

This book is not only a great and 
significant contribution to the science 
of sociology; it is also a piece of Eng- 
lish literature which one can take joy 
in reading. It is more than a statistical 
study of the family. It is the study of 
the development of a human group 
from the point of view of that social 
unit which is for biological and social 
reasons the most persistent and char- 
acteristic center of growth and change. 
It has already been called by great 
authority “the most valuable contri- 
bution to the literature on the family” 
for twenty years. The study is based 
on wide documentation and long and 
intensive study in various parts of the 
United States and is valuable for in- 
sight into human conditions every- 
where and not simply for a study of 
a single race. 

It is particularly interesting for me 
to realize how those pioneer attempts 
to study the American Negro which 
were begun in Atlanta University in 
1896 and carried on for eighteen years 
were not altogether sterile weeds. Out 
of these studies have come Carrie 
Bond Day’s Negro-White Families in 
the United States done at Harvard; 
Charles Johnson’s Negro College 
Graduate done at Fisk; Abram Har- 
ris’ The Negro as Capitalist; Horace 
M. Bond’s Negro Education in Ala- 
bama; and Cayton and Mitchell’s The 
Black Worker and the New Unions. 
As a climax to all this comes Mr. 
Frazier’s study of the family. Leading 


1B. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family 
in the United States. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1939, pp. 686. 
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up to this work have been many pre- 
liminary essays on the part of the 
author. He has written on The Negro 
Community, on Negro Harlem, on The 
Family Life of the Negro in the Small 
Town, Occupational Classes Among 
Negroes in Cities, the Changing Status 
of the Negro Family, the Negro Fam- 
ily in Chicago, Conflict in the Negro 
Family, the Free Negro Family and 
numbers of other works besides sta- 
tistical studies all of which are 
brought together to furnish the basis 
for the twenty-two chapters of this 
work. 

The work is divided into five parts: 
four chapters form Part I “The House 
of the Master,” which is a study of the 
social development of the American 
slave and the emergence of the mother 
as the head of the one group which 
bore the burden of social survival. 
Part II “In the House of the Mother” 
studies in four chapters the develop- 
ment of the matriarchate, showing how 
the broken family led by the mother 
and the grandmother established a 
new social basis for the American Ne- 
gro. Part III “In the House of the 
Father,” shows how emancipation 
gave the black father a chance to 
found and guide a new family unity 
and how this was accomplished not 
only among the mass of freedom but 
in racial islands of various sorts of 
mixed folk. 

Part IV “In the City of Destruc- 
tion” contains six chapters which show 
how the weak Negro family stagger- 
ing out of slavery and plunged into 
the modern city fought and died, dif- 
ferentiated and survived in old and 
new patterns, developing from roving 
men and homeless women to broken 
and deserted families and outlawed 
mothers through criminal youth and 
divorce into new and encouraging pat- 
terns. Part V “In the City of Rebirth” 
has three revealing chapters which 
show the new class development 
among American Negroes which is or- 
ganizing a middle class of professional 
people and white collar workers and 
a black proletariat; a middle class 


whose leadership of the workers is to 
some extent disputed and interfered 
with by the development of the labor 
movement which is sweeping the Ne- 
gro along in its current. 

The concluding chapter points out 
that the book has traced less than a 
century and a half of history. “Yet, 
during that comparatively brief pe- 
riod, from the standpoint of human 
history, the Negro, stripped of the 
relatively simple preliterate culture in 
which he was nurtured, has created a 
folk culture and has gradually taken 
over the more sophisticated American 
culture. Although only three-quarters 
of a century has elapsed since the ar- 
rival of the last representative of pre- 
literate African races, the type of cul- 
ture from which he came was as un- 
like the culture of the civilized Ameri- 
can Negro today as the culture of the 
Germans of Tacitus’ day was unlike 
the culture of German-Americans.” 

It is an astonishing and revealing 
study and no one, much less an Ameri- 
can Negro, can henceforth talk intelli- 
gently concerning present and future 
conditions without knowing the con- 
tents of this book. A large reference 
apparatus is appended; seventy-five 
pages of family-history documents; 
seventy-one pages of supplementary 
statistical tables covering all aspects 
of family life, while a classified and 
complete bibliography fills twenty- 
eight pages. 

W. E. B. Du Bots, Professor of 
Sociology, Atlanta University 


The First Negro Medical Society’ 
Because the Medical Association 


and Medical Society of Washington 
which was organized in 1817 and char- 
tered in 1819 was unwilling to admit 
Negro physicians to its membership, 
the Medico-Chirurgical Society of the 
District of Columbia was organized on 


April 24, 1884. It was later incor- 


* William Montague Cobb, The First Ne- 
gro Medical Society; A History of the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society of the District of 
Columbia, 1884-1939. Washington, D.C., As- 
sociated Publishers, 1939, pp. 159. 
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porated January 15, 1895 and again 
incorporated for a perpetual term 
March 1, 1917. Dr. Montague Cobb, a 
member of this society, has ably 
traced the history of the fruitless 
struggle of Negro physicians of the 
District of Columbia to gain admit- 
tance into the Medical Association and 
Medical Society of Washington. He 
has shown that several liberal white 
physicians took the initiative in the 
founding of the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society of the District of Columbia. 
Although Dr. Cobb was unable to find 
a roster of the founders he did list 
among the first members Dr. John R. 
Frances, Dr. Robert Reyburn, Dr. 
Daniel Smith, Dr. John Brackett, and 
Dr. Norwood. Three of the eight orig- 
inal incorporators were white physi- 
cians. 

The Medico-Chirurgical Society of 
the District of Columbia has played 
an important role in Negro life in 
Washington. Many health projects 
have been initiated by the society and 
the society has frequently cooperated 
with other organizations in their proj- 
ects. As early as 1907, the society 
conducted a free dispensary at the 
19th Street Baptist Church. Its mem- 
bers have contributed their services as 
examining physicians in health clinics 
which were held by the District health 
department. Surveys have been made 
by the society to determine the physi- 
cal or nutritional defects in pre-school 
children, Members of the society have 
written articles for newspapers on 
health subjects; and their civic inter- 
ests have centered around studies con- 
cerning the maternal and infant mor- 
tality of the Negro. Very frequently, 
individual members have cooperated 
with various civic groups in worthy 
projects. For some time the society has 
urged the appointment of Negro phy- 
sicians to the Staff of Gallinger Me- 
morial Hospital. 

In chapter 6, Dr. Cobb has listed 
the publications of the members of 
the society. He cites 219 titles that 
cover a wide variety of scientific sub- 
jects. 
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The acute need for a regular bulletin 
of the society which would disseminate 
news, present “analytical discussions 
of controversial problems,” formulate 
policies and “occasionally publish 
brief scientific reports not suited for 
larger journals,” has been pointed out 
by the author. The author suggests g 
means of preserving historical data 
concerning the society and its mem- 
bers by stating that biographical por- 
traits of the founders and their early 
successors, and a biographical index 
of living members be compiled. The 
author feels that a fund which could 
be used for the occasional publication 
of unusual monographs or case studies 
would do much to stimulate inde- 
pendent scientific activity. 

Several appendices included in the 
volume record interesting facts. They 
are as follows: Chronological Outline 
of the History of the Medico-Chirur- 
gical Society of the District of Colum- 
bia; Evidence of Priority of “First 
Negro Medical Society ;”” Howard Uni- 
versity Medical Alumni Association; 
Programs 1920-1937; Former Presi- 
dents of the Society; and Members 
of the Society. 

Dr. Cobb, Associate Professor of 
Anatomy in the Howard University 
Medical School, is well known for his 
scientific researches in Anthropology 
and Anatomy. This excursion into the 
historian’s sphere shows his ability to 
piece together fragmentary informa- 
tion on a subject well worth the effort. 
The very nature of the material must 
have made the writing of this volume 
difficult. This book may serve as an 
inspiration to other active Negro or- 
ganizations to preserve from the very 
moment of inception every scrap of 
data concerning the organization; and 
not only to preserve but to record 
more fully the yearly evidence of their 
existence. How can the accomplish- 
ments of organizations be recorded if 
records are not available? This volume 
can serve as a fine example of what 
should be done for each Negro organi- 
zation which has made some contri- 
bution to the progress of Negro life. 
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This work is a piece of Howardiana 
in that 122 of the society’s 144 mem- 
bers are Howard University gradu- 
ates, 71 are on the faculty of the 
Medical School and 66 are members 
of both the faculty and Staff of Freed- 
men’s Hospital. 

Summaries of previous sections 
seem to serve only to pad the volume. 
This is a minor defect, however, and 
is quite offset by the value of Dr. 
Cobb’s effort to set forth the annals 
and the distinctive contributions of 
this organization to the community 
life. 

DorotHy B. PORTER 


A Socio-Economic History of 
America! 


What this book tries to do is to re- 
read American history in different 
terms—in terms of the ruled instead 
of the rulers, the underdogs instead of 
the “top dogs.” It aims to give voice 
to the oppressed, to the anonymous 
and inarticulate millions. In general, 
its approach can be described as 
Marxian; but it is not that of the 
orthodox Marxian who resorts to the 
dialectic triad for proof of his case. 
The author is a Marxian—according 
to his own confession—only to the 
extent that he believes that Marx did 
more to illuminate the historical proc- 
esses than any other thinker of the 
modern age. “Marx was to history and 
economics what Lyell was to geology, 
Darwin to biology, Freud to psychol- 
ogy. 

Viewed in that light, with the 
qualifications indicated, this book can 
be called the first extended Marxian 
history of America. Its only predeces- 
sors have been James Oneal’s pioneer 
volume Workers in American History 
and A. M. Simons’ Social Forces in 
American History, both of which 
helped clear the ground for a new 
interpretation and _ revaluation of 
American history. The works of Louis 





*Calverton, V. F., The Awakening of 
America. New York: The John Day Com- 
pany, 1939, pp. 474, 


M. Hacker and Curtis P. Nettels have 
been most significant in extending and 
deepening the research of Oneal and 
Simons and giving greater significance 
to such revaluation. 

The Awakening of America, of 
which this is the first volume, is more 
of a social than an economic history. 
Although its primary aim is to inter- 
pret the lives of the American people 
in terms of their divers and dissident 
economic interests, it attempts to trace 
the evolution of those interests in po- 
litical and social form. Its concern is 
with the populace rather than with 
kings, proprietors, governors; and it 
tries to deal with American history 
from that angle. The result is that 
the volume constitutes in large part 
a history of those early colonial re- 
volts, those incipient class struggles, 
that embodied the early outcroppings 
of the rebellious spirit and prepared 
the way for the Revolutionary War 
and the establishment of what today 
is known as the American democratic 
tradition. Calverton also deals in con- 
siderable detail with these early re- 
ligious groups which came to America 
to found cooperative communist colo- 
nies; with their social outlook they 
represent an aspect of American life 
which stands out in sharp contrast to 
the individualistic outlook, usually the 
only one stressed. 

There are several most interesting 
sections discussing the Negro problem. 
Their tone can be gathered from such 
theses as that “there is a general con- 
viction, perpetuated by many of our 
more sentimental historians, that the 
Negro was docile and subservient by 
nature and, therefore, ideally adapted 
to slavery. Actually the Negro did not 
accept his slavery with anything like 
the compliance suggested by such his- 
torians. He revolted against it from 
the very beginning, and the history of 
his revolts constitutes one of the most 
interesting and revealing aspects of 
our history” (p. 273). Or, we learn 
that “when the Civil War came, the 
Negro played a far more important 
role than usually has been recognized. 
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.. . What the Negroes were cooperat- 
ing in was the overthrow of Southern 
feudalism. If the North had supported 
them in their struggle, feudalism 
would have been wiped out of the 
South as completely as it was out of 
France after the French Revolution of 
1789. What happened was that the 
North used the Negroes in the struggle 
to defeat the South, aided them for a 
period, and then abandoned them to 
the Southern reactionaries, who very 
soon reduced the Negroes to a state of 
economic subservience scarcely su- 
perior to that which they had known 
before the Civil War” (p. 282). 

You do not have to be a Marxian 
or a Socialist to find Calverton’s con- 
tribution just as scholarly as interest- 
ing. He has succeeded in injecting in 
the much overworked and often te- 
dious discussion of the subject remark- 
able vigor and freshness and his bril- 
liantly written book is certain to be 
read with sustained interest, even 
though one may not agree with the 
author’s ideological approach. We are 
looking forward to the promised ap- 
pearance of the succeeding volume 
which is to deal with the development 
of the country from the middle of the 
eighteenth century to the Civil War. 
JosepH S. Roucek 
Associate Professor of Political Sci- 
ence and Sociology 
Hofstra College 


South African Native Policy* 


On one occasion Prime Minister 
Chamberlain lost his temper and 
taunted a critic of his policy in the 
House of Commons with fouling de- 
mocracy’s nest. Professor Hoernle de- 
scribes the foulness of that nest. His 
book comes at a particularly oppor- 
tune moment when Mr. Chamberlain 
is pledged to the destruction of Hitler- 
ism—to make the British Empire safe 
for its own particular brand of fascism. 


*Hoermle, R. F. Alfred, South African 


Native Policy and the Liberal Spirit. Cape 
Town: University of Cape Town Press, 
1939. Pp. 190. 





The book consists of four lectures 
delivered before the University of 
Cape Town. The best lecture is the 
first, which describes the technique of 
domination, as practised in the politi- 
cal, economic, educational, social and 


sexual spheres. The Black Man’s 
Burden: that is the theme of this lec- 
ture. The franchise is restricted to the 
whites, with the exception of Cape 
Colony, and even here the tendency is 
increasingly towards the exclusion of 
non-whites. The civil service and the 
administration of justice are wholly 
in European hands, while the Defence 
Force is wholly and inevitably white, 
its main function, so well performed 
in the strike of the Northern Rhodesia 
copper miners in 1935, being to defend 
white “democracy” against the Ne- 
groes. To “keep the poor white above 
the kafir” is the main aim of South 
African economic policy. The concep- 
tion of the Social Welfare State is ex- 
tended only grudgingly, and in the face 
of bitter opposition, to the Negroes. 
Not only employers, but the Govern- 
ment, employ white labour wherever 
possible, and municipalities are en- 
couraged in this direction by the bait 
of government subsidies. The Colour- 
Bar Act gives the Government power 
to reserve certain skilled occupations 
in the mining industry exclusively for 
whites; the Apprenticeship Act ex- 
cludes Negroes from becoming ap- 
prentices. Even where the Negroes 
have a trade union, openings for them 
in skilled trades are rare. 

Members of the dominating race have 4 
practical monopoly of skill, high wages, au- 
thority, high standard of living . . ., whereas 
the members of the dominated race have a 
practical monopoly of the unskilled, heavy, 
dirty, unpleasant work with low wages, 4 
depressed standard of life, and a position in 
which they have to take orders and do what 
they are told. 


To make assurance doubly sure, the 
educational system is intended to per- 
petuate white domination. Less than 
one-third of the total native child 
population of school-going age re- 
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ceives any schooling at all. Less than 
two per cent of these scholars advance 
to any post-primary stage of school- 
ing. Even this “schooling” is provided 
mainly by the Negroes. Upwards of 
3,250 native schools in 1935 were 
maintained mainly by the funds of 
missions or native organizations, and 
school fees, however low, represent a 
severe drain on the already over- 
burdened Negro family. The govern- 
ment contribution per pupil for Euro- 
pean education is ten times as large 
as that for native education, and over 
forty times as much per head of the 
European population as per head of 
the native population. Why is this? 
A British Member of Parliament once 
warned his audience of what had hap- 
pened from taking Macaulay to India. 
“The education of the White child,” 
wrote the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee in South Africa, “prepares him for 
life in a dominant society and the edu- 
cation of the Black child for a sub- 
ordinate society.” No money from 
white taxpayers for native education 
—this is South African policy. (This 
reviewer was told almost the same 
thing by the Principal of an Oxford 
College when he applied for a schol- 
arship.) Such education as the Negro 
in Africa gets is due to the fact that 
native tribal education does not equip 
the Negro for domestic service and 
labour in a white society, where it is 
necessary for him to know one or both 
of the white man’s languages. 

Where he _ describes, Professor 
Hoernle is open to little criticism. He 
is honest enough to admit that the 
Natives’ Reserves scheme exists so far 
only on paper; that only one-seventh 
of the maximum purchases has so far 
been made despite patent overcrowd- 
ing in the present Reserves; that the 
funds for further purchases have been 
cut by one-half; that further progress 
is doubtful when whites are complain- 
ing of the increase of native land; that 
in any case the ideal of a contented 
and prosperous native peasantry in 
the Reserves, with the development of 
native industries, cannot be realized 


because it is “incompatible with the 
present economic structure of South 
Africa which is based on native labour, 
migratory or permanent, and which 
wants that labour cheap and abun- 
dant.” 

Liberalism in this nasty world is 
more than a mental disease, it is an 
anachronism, and it is Professor 
Hoernle’s affliction with the Liberalism 
complex which vitiates this book. The 
poverty of Liberal reformism is now 
a byword. Liberalism is not dead but 
damned, and Professor Hoernle is 
flogging a dead horse. He is constantly 
seeking for successes which can be 
attributed to “the spirit of trustee- 
ship,” a vile phrase, as Polonius said of 
another. Thus “the Pass Laws... may 
be fairly put down to the spirit of 
trusteeship.” The Negro’s worst enemy 
is his Liberal friend. Similarly the fact 
that the Government has not yet seen 
fit to use its ample powers of sup- 
pression of the Negro press—due to 
the limited circulation of the papers 
and the illiteracy of the natives—is 
ascribed to “the spirit of trusteeship.” 
So is the Natives’ Representation Act 
of 1936, which sets up a Native Repre- 
sentative Council, whose functions are 
purely advisory, whose resolutions do 
not bind the Government, whose 
recommendations may be ignored by 
Parliament. Can one wonder at the 
contempt felt for University profes- 
sors in certain quarters? And what is 
one to say of a man who, in South 
Africa in 1939, talks of “round table” 
discussion, of “a willingness to bear 
on the improvement of race relations 
a common interest in the welfare of 
South Africa as the common home of 
all its races and the common object of 
their love”? 

Better, far better, that candid Afri- 
kaner conception of the Negro as 
“standing intermediate between the 
game and the livestock, on the one 
side, and white humanity on the 
other.” At least the Negro knows what 
he is up against. Professor Hoernle has 
to fall back on total segregation as his 
solution. His “short-range” programme 
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for Liberals should be called “short- 
sighted,” it is so fatuous: “to press 
constantly for a liberal interpretation 
of ‘trusteeship,’ and to use the elastici- 
ties of the present system, such as they 
are, to insert into it as much of the 
liberal spirit as they can, .. . regard- 
less of charges that, by countenancing 
palliatives and sops, they are but 
bolstering up and prolonging a sys- 
tem which ought to be destroyed forci- 
bly and violently.” For, and this is 
the Professor’s main concern, the lib- 
eral “must play the game as a demo- 
erat, not as a revolutionary.” Was 
Liberalism, then, never revolutionary? 
Professor Hoernle’s main thesis is his- 
torically unsound. Though he himself 
quotes Professor Laski’s classic, he 
simply fails to see the absurdity of 
his claim that Liberalism aimed at 
emancipating, firstly, individuals and, 
secondly, groups. Particular individu- 
als and particular groups, yes. Were 
not “the loudest yelps for liberty” in 
colonial America uttered by “Liberal” 
slave owners? Did not the traffic in 
man-stealing in England reach its 
height in the century after the English 
“Liberal” revolution? Did not the 
French “Liberals” in 1789 refuse to 
extend their “Rights of Man” to “the 
sable moiety of mankind”? One won- 
ders why South African whites should 
be so hostile to Liberals; they should 
rather be contemptuous of them. For 
this, as an expression of South African 
Liberalism, is more than a vicious, it 
is a stupid book. 

Eric WILLIAMS 

Assistant Professor of Social 

Science, Howard University 


Undemocratic Democracy Readers’ 


Every age has its hypnotic phrase- 
ology. The present is not an exception 


*The Democracy Series (Prudence Cut- 
right and W. W. Charters, Editors) : Nemec, 
Lois G., “School Friends” and “Let’s Take 
Turns”; Bush, Maybell G., “Enjoying Our 
Land”; Brindl, Helen M., “Your Land and 
Mine”; Robinson, Ruth Mills, “Toward 
Freedom”; Morgan, Edna, “Pioneering in 
Democracy”; King, Allen Y., and Dennis, 
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to this rule. To attract attention po- 
litical leaders, newspaper reporters, 
public speakers, and textbook writers, 
alike, make wide, frequent, and some- 
times superficial use of the slogan hav- 
ing the strongest appeal at the mo- 
ment. Currently, that slogan is the 
Democratic Way of Life: whether as 
adjective or noun the word “Democ- 
racy” in a title never fails to arouse 
interest. It is expected, therefore, that 
a series of elementary school books 
under the caption Democratic Readers 
would catch the eye and ear of persons 
who appreciate the importance of an 
early introduction of democratic pat- 
terns of reaction on the part of the 
citizens of tomorrow. Hence, the seven 
books, beginning with the primer and 
continuing through the sixth grade, 
that constitute the Democracy Series, 
have at once a receptive audience. The 
external features of these volumes— 
richly colored and appropriately. de- 
signed backs, meaningful and striking 
titles (School Friends, Let’s Take 
Turns, Enjoying Our Land, Your Land 
and Mine, Toward Freedom, Pioneer- 
ing in Democracy, The Way of De- 
mocracu) arouse our interest and en- 
thusiasm. 

In the editors’ preface is found addi- 
tional justification for even a greater 
enthusiastic response toward the De- 
mocracy Readers. It is here that the 
basic principles that characterize and 
define Democracy as it is conceived by 
the authors of the series are set forth. 
“Democracy,” they say, “is a way of 
life and social organization which 
above all others is sensitive to the dig- 
nity and worth of the individual hu- 
man personality, affirming the funda- 
mental moral and political equality 
of all men and recognizing no bar- 
riers of race, religion, or circumstance.” 
The principles chosen to guide the 
authors in the organization and selec- 
tion of content material for the reali- 
zation of this interpretation of De- 
mocracy are twelve in number: (1) re- 





Ida, “The Way of Democracy.” New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1940. 
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spect for the dignity and worth of the 
individual human personality; (2) 
open opportunity for the individual; 
(3) economic and social security; (4) 
the search for truth; (5) free discus- 
sion, freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press; (6) universal education; (7) 
the rule of the majority, the rights of 
the minority, the honest ballot; (8) 
justice for the common man, trial by 
jury, arbitration of disputes, orderly 
legal processes, freedom from search 
and seizure, right to petition; (9) free- 
dom of religion; (10) respect for the 
rights of private property; (11) the 
practice of the fundamental social vir- 
tues; (12) the responsibility of the in- 
dividual to participate in the duties of 
democracy. The specific objectives of 
each volume embody three or more 
of these basic democratic principles. 
For example, the objectives of the first 
two volumes according to the author 
are: to develop the ideals and habits 
of cooperation, sympathetic under- 
standing and tolerance, and fair play 
and comradeship. Each book attempts 
to develop a love and a sincere respect 
on the part of the reader for his coun- 
try through an understanding of the 
basic principles of a democratic form 
of government. 

If one should not look beyond the 
preface of the Democracy Readers, 
he would, perhaps, exclaim with en- 
thusiasm and fervor: Behold! here we 
have a real “find.” Unfortunately the 
peculiar nature of the human mind 
invariably impels one to look beyond 
the section employed by authors to 
extol the virtues of their product. In 
the Democracy Readers, as in many 
other books that parade under high 
sounding titles and far reaching ob- 
Jectives, the reader who dares to ex- 
amine the selection and application 
of the instructional material to deter- 
mine the extent to which the objectives 
are realized, meets with so many dis- 
appointments that he almost wishes 
that he had made himself content with 
the sales talk in the preface. 

The most outstanding disappoint- 
ment in the Democracy Readers lies 
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in the failure on the part of the au- 
thors to think in terms of all Ameri- 
cans when they wrote these seven 
volumes. Only nine-tenths of the 
American people are considered. In 
the first three volumes much attention 
is given to cooperation in work and 
play and to the development of un- 
selfish attitudes. The stories are writ- 
ten in a manner to impress the young 
mind with the importance of helping 
others, of making friends with new- 
comers, of being tolerant of the other 
person’s point of view. All occasions 
for practising these principles are with 
“like” groups, that is with representa- 
tives from majority groups. In vain 
one looks for a brown, a yellow, or a 
black face among the groups of chil- 
dren at work or at play. With all the 
problems and difficulties that grow out 
of racial intolerance, lack of apprecia- 
tion and understanding on the part of 
the majority group for minority 
groups here in these United States the 
authors of the Democracy Readers 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean and im- 
ported a German family so the situa- 
tions to which they apply their demo- 
cratic principles might take on a 
semblance of reality. This seems 
neither justifiable nor necessary when 
a perfect laboratory for the applica- 
tion of any democratic principle one 
wishes to practice is in arms reach of 
any location in the United States. As 
important as a deeper appreciation 
and a more sympathetic understand- 
ing of sectional and international at- 
titudes might be, it is hardly con- 
ceivable that this problem should 
completely eclipse the problem of a 
more sympathetic understanding be- 
tween the majority and minority 
groups within the United States— 
especially when one minority group 
constitutes approximately one-tenth 
of the total population. In the first 
three volumes there is but a single 
reference to the largest minority group 
in America and this seems accidental. 
On page 141 of the volume entitled 
Enjoying Our Land the following 
statement appears: “Those are colored 
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people,” said Mrs. Gray. “They sing 
in their own way but it is beautiful.” 
The Negroes are picking cotton. 

The more closely the reviewer ex- 
amines the Democracy Readers the 
clearer the conviction becomes that 
they will fail to attain their objectives 
with both the majority and the minor- 
ity groups. Chapter VI in the volume 
Your Land and Mine is developed un- 
der the caption, ‘Stories About Good 
Americans.” The author says the ob- 
jective here is to develop certain 
fundamental social virtues: intelli- 
gence, ambition, and mutual respect. 
Eleven “Good Americans” are pre- 
sented (Daniel and Rebecca Boone, 
Kosciusko, George Washington, Pu- 
laski, Steuben, Alexander Graham 
Bell, Watson, Steinmetz, Thomas Edi- 
son, and Ernestine Schumann-Heink). 
While several are of foreign extrac- 
tion, not one of these is an American 
Negro. Can it be that the authors are 
not acquainted with at least one Ne- 
gro American who is deserving of the 
characterization a “good American’? 
This hardly seems possible when there 
is such a large number from which to 
choose. Such personalities as George 
W. Carver, Booker T. Washington, 
Benjamin Banneker, Crispus Attucks, 
John Chavis, Blanche K. Bruce, 
Charles Young, Frederick Douglass, 
Ernest Just, Sojourner Truth, Harriet 
Tubman, William A. Hinton, and 
enumerable others come quickly to 
mind. 

The omission in chapter VII 
“American Music, Art, Poems, and 
Stories,” of volume VII is even more 
obvious. Seven persons are named: 
Gilbert Stuart, William Cullen Bryant, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, Samuel 
Francis Smith, Vachel Lindsay, Liz- 
ette Woodworth Keese, and Fannie 
Stearns Gifford. Not one is an Ameri- 
can Negro, It is difficult to under- 
stand why at least one of the follow- 
ing names is not listed: Marian Ander- 
son, Roland Hayes, W. E. B. DuBois, 
James W. Johnson, Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, Countee Cullen, Langston 
Hughes, Henry O’Tanner, Ira Al- 





dridge, Richard B. Harrison. Else- 
where in the Democracy Series em- 
phasis is given to the contribution of 
Germany, Russia, and Italy to music, 
No mention is made of the Negro’s 
contribution to this field of art. 

It appears that any inclusion of the 
Negro racial element in the Democ- 
racy Readers is purely accidental. The 
Negro appears along with the scen- 
ery: in a cotton field for example. In 
most instances even this accidental 
appearance of the Negro is unfor- 
tunate since it tends to emphasize the 
picture that the majority group al- 
ready has with respect to the Negro 
and his achievement. If the picture of 
a slave woman handing Martha Wash- 
ington her knitting were balanced by 
a picture of Phillis Wheatley reciting 
her poetry to General George Wash- 
ington, both groups would benefit. The 
Negro child would be inspired; the 
white child would be informed. If in- 
stead of the incidental mention of 
colored and Chinese children being 
present in an audience of school chil- 
dren assembled to listen to a German 
Opera the authors had pictured a 
similar group listening to Marian An- 
derson’s rich contralto voice or to 
William Dawson’s symphony, greater 
respect and greater inspiration on the 
part of the majority and minority 
groups respectively, would be experi- 
enced. 

In summary, it appears that the 
Democracy Readers defeat their own 
objectives by neglecting to consider 
the largest minority group in the 
United States. A white child who reads 
these books and particularly the sec- 
tions referred to will be more thor- 
oughly persuaded than ever that Ne- 
groes in our social order do not count. 
No mention has been made of their 
contribution to the building of Ameri- 
ca; not one was considered important 
enough to be considered a builder of 
America, a “good” American or a con- 
tributor to art, music or literature. 
Why should he, therefore, thing of 
this group when applying the prin- 
ciples of Democracy. The Negro girl 
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or boy who reads these books will find 
nothing there which will make him 
feel a part of the American social and 
economic structure. He is likely to de- 
velop a feeling of inferiority which 
will react unfavorably upon the Demo- 
cratic Way of Life. He might con- 
clude: evidently I don’t belong. Cer- 
tainly these books offer little incentive 
to the Negro boy or girl to achieve or 
to become—what would seem an im- 
possibility for the Negro—a “good” 
American. Thus it appears that this 
group of readers have defeated their 
own purpose. 

A second source of disappointment 
in the Democracy Readers is the at- 
tempt on the part of the authors to 
focus attention upon the beautiful and 
the right to the exclusion of the de- 
fects in our social and economic pat- 
tern of living. The attempt to develop 
an appreciation for one’s country 
through a deeper appreciation and 
clearer understanding of what it pro- 
vides for each individual demands our 
sympathetic consideration. But calling 
attention to just one phase of the pic- 
ture might prove to be dangerous since 
reality must come eventually. When 
the Grays for example—see Enjoying 
Our Land—take their children on a 
vacation to various sections of the 
United States every attempt is made 
to emphasize the beautiful, the per- 
fect, etc. Even when attention is called 
to the different types of school houses 
the distinction is made on the basis 
of size and architectural designing. 
Nothing is said about the inequalities 
of educational opportunities. The visit 
through the south fails to reveal con- 
ditions of the life of the tenant farmer 
and his family; the dilapidated school 
is kept out of the picture. If both sides 
of the story were presented the in- 
dividual would be more appreciative 
of his opportunities and more deter- 
mined to improve the democratic way 
of life. 

Now, from what has been said it 
might appear that the reviewer finds 
nothing good about the Democracy 
Readers. This is not the whole truth. 


The general idea embodied in the ob- 
jectives that are set forth in the pref- 
ace is highly commendable. The en- 
tertaining manner in which the his- 
tory of the American people is related 
in story form is distinctly praise- 
worthy. An elementary school pupil 
would learn history in spite of him- 
self. Furthermore, the reader of the 
Democracy Series will emerge with a 
deeper appreciation and understand- 
ing of what the American govern- 
ment does for him and of his responsi- 
bility to the American government. 
He perhaps will have a deeper con- 
cern for the importance of interna- 
tional understanding and good will. 
But it is extremely doubtful that he 
will be any more concerned about the 
problems growing out of conflicts be- 
tween the majority and minority 
groups within his own borders; nor 
that he will be better prepared to cope 
with the difficulties arising therefrom. 

The quarrel is with the selection and 
application of the instructional ma- 
terial. Frankly, it appears that the 
authors have avoided the real issues 
involved. The application of the char- 
acteristics of democracy have not been 
made in a fashion to include the total 
American citizenry. One-tenth of the 
population has been omitted. Is this 
democratic? 

An excellent idea has been initiated 
in the Democracy Readers. Someone 
who isn’t too concerned with monetary 
returns must now apply these prin- 
ciples in a fearless and all inclusive 
fashion to our social and economic 
structure. 

Myr tite R. PHILLIPS 


Five North Carolina Negro 
Educators’ 


Five North Carolina Negro Edu- 
cators is a book consisting of life 
sketches of four presidents of state 
supported institutions and a state su- 





1Newbold, N. C., Five North Carolina 
Negro Educators. Chapel Hill: The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1939. Pp. 142. 
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pervisor of elementary schools. The 
deaths of these individuals brought to 
a close careers of long and distin- 
guished service as pioneers in the cause 
of Negro education in the state of 
North Carolina. The book is the result 
of a research project promoted by the 
Division of Cooperation in Education 
and Race Relations (jointly compris- 
ing the North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and Duke 
University). Under the supervision of 


Doctor N. C. Newbold, Director, 
thirty-eight students with eleven 


faculty advisers from nine colleges, 
five Negro and four white, worked 
cooperatively in collecting the ma- 
terial and in writing the sketches. 

The biography of President Simon 
Green Atkins of Winston-Salem 
Teachers College was prepared by a 
committee from the college; of Presi- 
dent James Benson Dudley of the 
Agricultural and Technical College in 
Greensboro, by a committee from that 
college and from the Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina; 
of Mrs. Annie Wealthy Holland, who 
was the State Supervisor of Negro 
Elementary Schools, by a committee 
from Shaw University and the State 
College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing of the University of North Caro- 
lina; of President Peter Weddick 
Moore of the Elizabeth City State 
Normal School by a committee from 
that institution and the East Carolina 
Teachers’ College; of President Eze- 
kiel Ezra Smith of the Fayetteville 
State Normal School by a committee 
of that school and of Duke University. 

The reviewer does not consider a 
statement of the high points in the 
lives of these subjects as necessary 
here since the sketches average only 
between twenty-five and thirty pages. 
The entire book may be read in a few 
hours. There are certain significant 
facts which revealed themselves, how- 
ever, in comparing the lives of these 
educators. 

These servants of public education 
were the gifts of private schools, three 
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being graduates of Shaw University, 
one from St. Augustine’s College and 
the other, although receiving a diploma 
from a state institution, wrote that her 
student days at Hampton Institute 
were most influential in stimulating 
her professional career. 

It was interesting to note that all 
four of the men served as President of 
the North Carolina State Teachers 
Association and that Mrs. Holland 
was the founder and president of the 
State Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. Each was more than an educa- 
tional leader. Atkins was a community 
creator, active in the improvement of 
the home life of his people. Dudley 
edited a newspaper and organized a 
building and loan association. Holland 
was an active temperance worker and 
an effective organizer of community 
clubs. Moore was a prominent layman 
in the service of the church. Smith 
rendered distinguished service as 
United States Minister to Liberia, and 
as a soldier, preacher, and business 
man. 

That a book portraying the lives 
and work of these race leaders should 
be prepared under the sponsorship of 
the Division of Inter-racial Coopera- 
tion of North Carolina is particularly 
appropriate. Each of these educators 
rendered constructive service in the 
field of inter-racial cooperation. They 
were wise counselors and courageous 
apostles of justice. 

The memory of each of these work- 
ers will be perpetuated not only at the 
institutions which they served, but in 
the influence of the schools named 
after them—Atkins High School in 
Winston-Salem; Dudley High School 
in Greensboro; Smith High School in 
Fayetteville; Moore High School in 
Elizabeth City; and the Holland Ele- 
mentary School in Rocky Mount. 

Although prepared by different 
groups, the sketches, nevertheless, re- 
vealed a uniformly high quality of 
painstaking research, selection of sig- 
nificant events in the lives of the sub- 
jects, and an interesting style of 
writing. They impell admiration and 
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respect for the achievements of these 
five educators in the face of difficulties, 
disappointments and discouragements. 

These are more than life sketches of 


individuals; they are portrayals of the 
adversities, ambitions, and advance- 
ments of a race. 

Rosert P, DANIEL 


ABSTRACTS AND DIGESTS 
(Myrtle R. Phillips) 


Jenkins, Martin D., “Racial Differ- 
ences and Intelligence,” The Ameri- 
can Teacher, 24:12-13, Ja 1940. 


A summary of the evidence concern- 
ing the relative mental ability of the 
American Negro. The following gen- 
eralizations are given: (1) When 
groups of Negroes and whites are se- 
lected from the same locality and 
from within comparable age and grade 
ranges, the Negro group makes a lower 
average test score than the white 
group with which it is compared; (2) 
differences within the groups are 
greater than differences between the 
two groups; (3) an improvement in 
environment effects an improvement 
in the psychometric intelligence of Ne- 
gro children; (4) Negroes of superior 
intelligence, both in their incidence 
and in the extent of their deviation, 
occur normally in some populations; 
and (5) the hypothesis of racial dif- 
ference in intelligence has not been 
demonstrated. The author concludes: 
(1) there is no justification for school 
practices based on the assumption that 
there are racial differences in intelli- 
gence; and (2) children are to be 
judged as individuals rather than as 
members of a racial group. 


Jenkins, Martin D., “The Intelligence 
of Negro Children,’ Educational 
Method, 19:106-12, N 1939. 


The author discusses the question: 
“What is the comparative mental abil- 
ity of white and Negro children in the 
United States?” Two approaches to 
the problem—the inter-race and the 
intra-race—are defined, significant 
studies utilizing each approach are 
evaluated, generalizations growing out 
of studies based on the inter-race tech- 


nique are summarized, the inherent 
difficulties of this approach are pointed 
out and the advantages of the intra- 
race approach are emphasized. Atten- 
tion is called to authoritative interpre- 
tation of studies on the question: Com- 
parative mental abilities of white and 
Negro children. The author concludes: 


The findings of those studies which attempt 
to compare the relative intelligence of whites 
and Negroes on the basis of test perform- 
ance, if taken at their face value, appear to 
support the hypothesis that Negro children 
are inferior to white children in intelligence, 
since white groups are almost invariably 
superior to the Negro groups with which 
they are compared. Analysis of the method, 
however, reveals that these findings may not 
be taken at their face value, since typically 
the groups compared differ in experiential 
background, thus invalidating the tests as a 
measure of the intelligence of the disadvan- 
taged group. 

The findings of those studies which utilize 
the intra-race approach, i.e. in which sub- 
groups within a group of Negro subjects are 
compared, constitute evidence against the 
hypothesis of race differences in intelligence. 
Of especial significance in this area is the 
identification of Negro children who test in 
the very highest ranges of psychometric in- 
telligence. 


Willis, L. J., “A Comparative Study of 
the Reading Achievements of White 
and Colored Children,” Peabody 
Journal of Education, 17:166-71, 
N 1939. 


One hundred twelve white and 112 
Negro seventh grade pupils selected 
from two junior high schools in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, formed the experi- 
mental groups for this study. The se- 
lection was made on the basis of the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Test 
results and the New Stanford Read- 
ing Test Scores, Form V. The investi- 
gator sought to determine (1) how 
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white and Negro children compare in: 
chronological age, mental ability, read- 
ing school age, visual and auditory 
acuity, certain reading factors and 
reading environment; (2) the extent 
to which differences in reading ability 
indicate necessary adjustments in the 
reading program for the two racial 
groups; and (3) the effect of a remedi- 
al reading program on white and col- 
ored children. The findings indicate 
that white children are superior to 
Negro children in all elements of com- 
parison except one: Negro pupils 
showed few regressive movements. 
The author concludes that an adjust- 
ment in the reading program should be 
made for white and Negro children in 
the seventh grade and that a differenti- 
ation of the seventh grade curriculum 
should be made for the two groups. 


Lark-Horovitz, Betty, “An Art Ap- 
preciation of Children: IV. Com- 
parative Study of White and Negro 
Children, 13 to 15 Years Old,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, 33: 
258-85, D 1939. 


A comparative study of the choice 
and reaction of groups of white and 
Negro children, 13 to 15 years of age, 
as to subject preference of pictures, 
portrait preference and textile pattern 
preference. Differences and similarities 
are emphasized. The findings show 
that (1) Negro and white children dif- 
fer widely in their picture choices 
made for subject preference; (2) they 
differ as to the most preferred portrait 
in the portrait study, but show similar 
interests with regard to the whole 
group of preferred portraits, and (3) 
they show great similarity in their 
choices of textile patterns. With regard 
to reasons: (1) Those offered for 
choices of subject preference pictures 
differ only in the matter of changes to 
be made in the pictures. Negroes are 
less inclined to change. (2) In the por- 
trait study color and subject are men- 
tioned twice as often by Negroes as 
by whites. Facial expression, reality 
and technique are far more important 


to white children. The kind of pictures 
chosen from the subject preference 
and portrait exhibits indicates a 
greater emotional reaction and a more 
practical attitude on the part of Negro 
children. 


Jones, William B., “The Treatment of 
Juvenile Offenders in Tennessee: A 
Study in Integration,” Social Forces, 
18:229-37, D 1939. 


A brief report of the findings and 
conclusions of a study of the treatment 
of the juvenile offender in Tennessee 
from the standpoint of integration in 
the sociological sense. Emphasis is 
given to an objective and critical eval- 
uation of the law, physical structure, 
practices, and services of the various 
juvenile courts and the four state- 
maintained training schools for juve- 
nile offenders. The findings place the 
schools far below the level of an inte- 
grated system. This lack of integra- 
tion is more evident in the treatment 
of and in provision of equipment for 
Negro juvenile delinquents than in the 
case of whites: (1) Equipment in 
schools for Negroes precludes proper 
segregation and the development of an 
adequate program of vocational and 
academic training and developmental 
activities, and thus forces the program 
down to a mass treatment level. (2) 
Negro boys’ school does not give in- 
struction beyond the eighth grade. 
(3) “In the colored boys’ school the 
arrangements for the professional 
services of a physician are inadequate. 
A man of an eighth grade education, 
whose former occupation and experi- 
ence had been restricted to farming, 
conducts clinics, makes diagnoses and 
prescribes treatment for ordinary ill- 
nesses. . . . Dental treatment is wholly 
inadequate in the two colored schools 
and the white boys’ school.” The 
author concludes: “The public system 
in Tennessee for the treatment of the 
juvenile offenders is not integrated in 
the sociological sense. It stands as an 
historical accumulation of practices 
and procedures which have some de- 
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gree of adherence but are geared to- 
gether in a more or less haphazard 
manner.” 


McCaskill, Joseph C., “Occupational 
Orientation of Indian Students,” 
Occupations, 18:257-61, Ja 1940. 


The early method of educating In- 
dians and the new approach instituted 
by the Office of Indian Affairs are 
evaluated and differentiated. Three 
surveys of the occupational opportuni- 
ties available to graduates of second- 
ary schools for Indians are reviewed. 
The suggested modifications which 
follow are based upon the findings of 
these surveys. (1) The schools must 
give more attention to rural living and 
character of environment. (2) Occu- 
pational orientation of graduates must 
include an orientation to leisure time 
problems that Indian youth are likely 
to face. (3) More attention must be 
given to adequate vocational guidance 
in the schools and during the period 
immediately following graduation. 
(4) There must be a deeper apprecia- 
tion on the part of faculty members 
for the importance of a knowledge of 
the student’s background. 


Caliver, Ambrose, “Higher Education 
of Negroes Survey,” School Life, 
25:83-86, D 1939. 


Dr. Caliver defines the character, 
scope, need, purpose, organization and 
personnel of the recently launched sur- 
vey of higher education for Negroes. 
This study, which is the fifth that the 
Office of Education has made of some 
phase of higher education for Negroes 
during the last 25 years, will be con- 
ducted by Fred J. Kelly, Chief of the 
Higher Education Division, and Am- 
brose Caliver, Senior Specialist in the 
Education of Negroes, as director and 
associate director, respectively. The 
expansion of higher educational op- 
portunities for Negroes since 1916, the 
changes taking place in the financial 
support of higher education for Ne- 
groes, and the implications of the re- 
cent decision of the United States Su- 


preme Court requiring Missouri to 
admit qualified Negroes to the state 
law school emphasize the need for and 
the importance of a survey of higher 
education for Negroes. The general 
objectives are “to assemble and inter- 
pret such social, economic, and educa- 
tional data as to indicate needed pro- 
grams of higher education; and to in- 
dicate the nature of the educational 
services now rendered to meet those 
needs.” The members of the Advisory 
Committee are listed. 


Smith, Mapheus, and Robert, Percy, 
“An Examination of Some of A. G. 
Siindbarg’s Hypotheses of Age Dis- 
tribution of Population with Refer- 
ence to the United States,” Social 
Forces, 18:215-28, D 1939. 


In 1900 Siindbarg enumerated the 
following hypotheses regarding the 
proportion of the population age 15 to 
49 in the United States: 


1. The population group 15-50 years of 
age constitutes one-half of the popula- 
tion in normal cases. 

. Emigration tends to reduce the pro- 
portion in this middle group. 

. Maritime commerce tends to reduce 
the proportion in the middle group. 

. Variations in the birth rate do not 
affect the constancy of the proportion. 

. Variations in the death rate do not 
affect the constancy of the proportion. 

. Neither pronounced population in- 
crease nor decrease influences the pro- , 
portion in the 15-50 group. 

. Race does not affect the proportion. 

. Climate does not affect the proportion. 

. Civilization does not affect the pro- 
portion. 

10. Immigration does not increase the 15- 
50 year group, provided there is a high 
marriage rate; but where the marriage 
rate remains low the 15-50 group in 
places of immigration will be above 
50 per cent. 
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The present study examines these 
hypotheses in the light of available 
data on these several aspects of this 
age group in the population. The hy- 
pothesis that racial composition has no 
effect upon the percentage of popula- 
tion 15-49 years of age was studied by 
comparing white, Negro, and other 
races over several decades. Siindbarg’s 
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hypothesis in general is supported by 
the data, but again the large recent 
divergences from the fifty per cent 
figure for the middle group show the 
tentative nature of any theory based 
on conditions a half century ago. 


Wilkerson, D. A., “Negro Education 
and Social Progress,’ Bags and Bag- 
gage, 3:14-15, Ja 1940. 


The analysis of the structure, extent 
and scope, and predominantly social 
orientation of “Negro education” pro- 
vides the justification for the thesis of 
this article, namely, that in practice 
“Negro education” fails to serve the 
ends of social progress. Three factors 
are emphasized with regard to the 
structure and extent of “Negro educa- 
tion”: (1) the segregated school sys- 
tem tends to strengthen and perpetuate 
the barriers of caste, (2) limited and 
inferior facilities for public education 
for Negroes in the South operate to 
keep the Negro masses in ignorance 
and hence to widen the cultural gulf 
between the white and Negro popula- 
tion, and (3) the low level of their for- 
mal education, their low economic sta- 
tus and racial discrimination prevent 
the Negro masses from participating 
fully in the benefits of the informal 
adult educational experiences as are 
afforded by American society. The 
lack, on the part of Negro teachers, of 
an understanding of and an interest in 
the major social issues, the lack of in- 
structional materials that define and 
evaluate the fundamental difficulties of 
American society, and the lack of Ne- 
gro representation among the group 
that controls public education operate 
to curtail social progress. Pressure of 
organized labor is a very effective ap- 
proach to the improvement of “Negro 
education.” Negro teachers should join 
the American Federation of Teachers 
and enlist the influence of this organi- 
zation in effecting the needed improve- 
ment in “Negro education.” Above all, 
“trade-unions must give their major 
attention to the development of their 
own broad programs of adult educa- 
tion.” 


Birchman, Robert L., “The Negro in 
Southern Agriculture,” The New In- 
ternational, 5:345-51, D 1939. 


The present economic status of the 
Negro worker on the land in the South 
is sought through an examination of 
the plantation system. The welfare of 
the Negro is discussed in relation to 
the character of the plantation system, 
the extent of sharecropping and ten- 
ancy, share-tenancy and _ renting, 
wage-labor, mechanization and land- 
ownership. The conclusions are: (1) 
Negroes are basic to the plantation 
system. (2) The plantation system 
dominates the entire agrarian econ- 
omy of the South. This economy is the 
main basis for the exploitation and op- 
pression of the Negroes in America. 
(3) Since 1910 tenancy has rapidly in- 
creased, with a decrease among Ne- 
groes in the last fifteen years and a 
proportional increase of white tenants, 
indicating that Negroes are being dis- 
placed by whites. (4) Mechanization 
of the operations connected with the 
production of cotton is on the increase. 
Along with this there is an increase in 
the use of wage labor. (5) The income 
and living standards of the masses of 
tenants, share croppers, and wage- 
laborers in the South are the lowest of 
any section of the population in the 
country. 


Harris, Nelson H., “A Brief Historical 
Sketch of the Negro Public High 
School of North Carolina,” Journal 
of Educational Research, 33:286-92, 
D 1939. 


A trenchant account of the develop- 
ment and present status of the public 
secondary school for Negroes in North 
Carolina. The following major topics 
are reviewed: (1) origin of public high 
schools for Negroes, (2) growth of ac- 
credited high schools for Negroes, (3) 
increase in the number of high school 
graduates, (4) present availability of 
high school education for Negroes and 
(5) relationship of philanthropic funds 
to increased educational opportunities 
on the secondary school level for Ne- 
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groes in North Carolina. Points of em- 
phasis with regard to public high 
schools for Negroes in North Carolina 
are: (1) the first was not established 
until 1914, (2) the first was not ac- 
credited until 1919, (3) public accred- 
ited high schools increased from 4 in 
1919 to 127 in 1937, (4) enrollment in- 
creased from 1,237 in 1922-23 to 21,258 
in 1933-34, (5) total enrollment in 
1936 was 28,136, (6) number of gradu- 
ates increased from 92 in 1923 to 3,113 
in 1936, (7) “at present practically 
every county in the State, with a suffi- 
ciently large Negro population, has at 
least one four year accredited high 
school,” and (8) the expansion of sec- 
ondary education has been greatly 
stimulated by financial aid from the 
Rosenwald Fund, Slater Fund, and the 
General Educational Board. 


Jackson, Reid E., “County Training 
Schools in Alabama,” The School 
Review, 47:683-94, N 1939. 

A study of the status of the county 
training school movement in Alabama 
for the year 1936-37. Five aspects of 
the problem were investigated: (1) 
organization and _ objectives; (2) 
teaching staff—number, preparation, 
experience and teaching load; (3) edu- 
cational program—nature of curricu- 
lums, and extra-curricular activities; 
(4) administrative procedures—ad- 
ministrative functionaries, personnel 
records, provisions for individual dif- 
ferences, and testing program. The 
data were secured through question- 
naires. Twenty-six schools or 59 per 
cent of the total group of county 
training schools in Alabama are repre- 
sented in the study. 
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Current Trends and Events of National 
Importance in Negro Education 


Section A: National Activities and General Progress 
WALTER G. DANIEL & CARROLL L. MILLER 


HE NEGRO IN AMERICA, AN INQUIRY 

UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE CAR- 
neciIg FounpaTion of New York, 
represents one of the most comprehen- 
sive studies of its type. Attention is 
being given to such topics as the fol- 
lowing: “Negro Problem”; race, cul- 
tural and personality traits; race pur- 
ity; patterns of segregation; legal sta- 
tus; legal pressures; crime; politics; 
economic systems; standards of living; 
education; press; social stratification; 
leadership; churches and lodges; leis- 
ure time; family life; and American 
culture. The central research staff con- 
sists of seven people including the Di- 
rector, Dr. Gunnar Myrdal. 

The educational phase of the prob- 
lem, The Negro in American Educa- 
tion, according to its director, Doxey 
A. Wilkerson . 

. essays a basic social interpretation of 
Negro education. Moreover, specifically, it 
seeks: to define and appraise the relations 
between the status of Negro education (as 
regards facilities, achievements, nature of 
the program, control, etc.) and the social- 
economic milieu which constitutes its set- 
ting; and (2) to draw from the status of Ne- 
gro education and its relations to the social 
pattern valid inferences for the formulation 
of social policies. 


The study will include all aspects 
of Negro education, both formal and 
informal as well as all levels of Negro 
education. An indication of the scope 
of the investigation is seen in its inter- 
pretation of Negro education. 


The term, “Negro Education,” is used to 
designate, first, the school and the non- 
school education of Negroes, both in segre- 
gated and non-segregated institutions, pro- 
grams, and activities; and second, the edu- 
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cation of white persons about Negroes and 
the general problems of race relations. 


The major aspects of Negro educa- 
tion which will be attacked in the 
Negro in American Education are (1) 
Negro education in the American edu- 
cational setting—-an historical over- 
view; (2) public school facilities for 
Negroes; (3) educational progress and 
scholastic achievements of Negro stu- 
dents; (4) social orientation of Negro 
school programs; (5) control and ad- 
ministration of Negro schools; (6) 
private agencies in the field of Negro 
education; (7) adult education for Ne- 
groes; (8) education of white people 
about the Negro; (9) Negro education 
and social mobility; (10) research in 
Negro education; and (11) implica- 
tions for social policy. 

The investigation will utilize three 

general types of data: (1) data al- 
ready available in published sources 
and official records; (2) data from pri- 
mary investigation; and (3) special 
anecdotal material. 
Chief among the special studies which will 
use data from primary investigations are: 
(1) a survey of the social information and 
attitudes of students and teachers; (2) an 
analysis of the role of private philanthropy 
in Negro education; (3) a survey of adult 
education programs and activities; (4) an 
analysis of library use; and (5) intensive 
field studies in a few selected communities, 
direct analysis being made of the relations 
of Negro education to the “whole commun- 
ity.” 


Special anecdotal materials are be- 
ing collected from hundreds of educa- 
tional workers and laymen, both Ne- 
gro and white, throughout the country. 
These accounts are of specific local 
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incidents, conditions and developments 
which are illustrative of social rela- 
tions of Negro education. Illustrative 
types of anecdotal materials are: (1) 
instances of notable improvements in 
Negro school facilities and how these 
improvements were brought about; 
(2) instances of notable regressions in 
Negro school facilities, the reasons for 
and effects of these set-backs; (3) 
notable conflict situations centering 
around Negro public and private 
schools; (4) revisions of programs of 
study, courses of study, textbook lists 
with especial reference to the study of 
the Negro in white and/or Negro 
schools; (5) money raising activities 
and achievements of the Negro com- 
munity in support of its public schools; 
(6) instances illustrative of the tenure 
security and academic freedom—or 
the absence thereof—of Negro teach- 
ers; (7) especially significant in- 
stances of the activities of private 
philanthropies in Negro education; 
nature of the activities, apparent pur- 
pose, problems (if any) arising there- 
from, ete.; (8) inside and outside 
pressures to influence the teachings of 
the school with regard to current so- 
cial issues and problems; (9) instances 
of opposition to certain types of edu- 
cational programs for Negroes; (10) 
notable efforts at adult education 
among Negroes, both formal and in- 
formal; notable (formal and informal) 
educative efforts to promote inter- 
racial good-will; (11) outstanding in- 
stances of democratic school admin- 
istration or its opposite; and (12) 
varying significant attitudes toward 
Negro education held by important 
individuals and groups in the com- 
munity. 


HE Survey or Necro HicHer Epvu- 

CATION sponsored by the U.S. Office 
of Education represents the second 
comprehensive study of Negro educa- 
tion that is being conducted at this 
time. This survey which is to be made 
during the next two years is being di- 
rected by Dr. Fred J. Kelly, Chief of 
the Division of Higher Education and 


Dr. Ambrose Caliver, Specialist in the 
Education of Negroes. An advisory 
committee has, also, been appointed to 
assist in specific aspects of the survey, 
The survey is seeking (1) to determine 
the needs of higher education for Ne- 
groes, (2) to ascertain the extent to 
which the present opportunities for 
higher education among Negroes meet 
the needs discovered, and (3) to sug- 
gest that changes in Negro education 
are desirable in the light of (1) and 
(2). | 


N= York UNIVERSITY RECENTLY 
ANNOUNCED THE APPOINTMENT of 
Dr. Charles C. Hawkins as a research 
associate on the staff of the National 
Center for Safety Education. Dr. 
Hawkins will conduct research in psy- 
chology and testing in relation to 
problems of accident control and will 
develop a program of teacher-prepara- 
tion in safety education for use in 
Negro institutions. As a part of this 
program, a series of lectures and 
demonstrations will be given this sum- 
mer in southern colleges and universi- 
ties. Dr. Hawkins graduated from 
Morehouse (B.S., 1930); Springfield 
(Mass.) College (Master of Educa- 
tion, 1932); New York University 
(Ph.D., 1937.) 


T= UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN OF- 
FERS THREE FELLOWSHIPS for the 
Summer Session 1940 to Negro teach- 
ers and health workers resident in 
Southern states. The recipients of the 
fellowships are to study health educa- 
tion and may select three courses from 
the following: general hygiene and 
public health, child hygiene, school 
health problems, principles of public 
health nursing, administration and or- 
ganization of public health nursing, 
methods and materials in public health 
nursing, communicable diseases, ap- 
plied nutrition, and tuberculosis sani- 
tation. 


ATANTA UNIVERSITY ANNOUNCES THE 
INITIAL ISSUE OF PHYLON, the At- 


lanta University Review of Race and 
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Culture, which appeared during the 
first quarter of 1940. According to the 
editors: 

Phylon is a review published four times a 
year... . Phylon will not be for News, but 
for Olds worth knowing and considering and 
remembering. . . . Phylon’s main field is the 
social sciences. .. . Phylon is designed to be 
read, studied, and kept. . . . Phylon is not for 
illiterates or those seeking mere amusement. 
_., Plain living and high thinking is its 
ultimate goal. 


The editorial staff includes W. E. B. 
Du Bois, editor-in-chief; Ira De A 
Reid; William Stanley Braithwaite; 
Rufus E. Clement; Mercer .Cook; 
Rushton Coulburn; William H. Dean, 
Jr.; and Oran W. Eagleson. Contrib- 
uting editors are Horace M. Bond, 
Allison Davis, and Rayford Logan. 


pa MISSISSIPPI EDUCATIONAL 
CoUNCIL, A PERMANENT STATE-WIDE 
EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF NE- 
Grogs has asked the legislature of Mis- 
sissippi for educational opportunities 
for Negroes comparable to those for 
whites. The petition points out the 
following inequalities: (1) Under the 
present organization of school districts 
in Mississippi, Negroes and whites 
have separate school districts; thus, 
a white school can be built for 
$100,000 and a Negro school a few 
blocks away may have a _ building 
valued at $500 or less. (2) There are 
inequalities in school terms, for col- 
ored rural schools operate four to six 
months while white schools operate 
nine months. (3) Negro teachers have 
a yearly income only one-fifth or one- 
sixth of that paid white teachers, al- 
though they do the same type of work. 
(4) There are 1,500 consolidated rural 
schools for whites and less than six 
for Negroes although the Negro popu- 
lation in Mississippi exceeds the white. 
(5) There are 1,500 white high schools 
in the state and less than six municipal 
high schools for Negroes. 

The Council requested that steps be 
taken to remedy the inequalities. The 
following needs were also pointed out: 


(1) an agricultural high school for col- 
ored in every county; (2) a college for 
colored girls, since Aleorn A. and M. 
College is obviously for boys; (3) a 
teachers normal college for colored, 
since there is none for colored on the 
level of the white teacher’s college; and 
(4) the establishment within the state 
of schools of medicine and law and the 
provision of facilities for post-grad- 
uate study. 


HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COL- 

LEGIATE DEANS AND REGISTRARS IN 
NEGRO SCHOOLS held its fourteenth an- 
nual meeting on March 6-7 at the 
Colored Agricultural and Mechanical 
University, Langston, Oklahoma. The 
theme for the meeting was “Democra- 
cy in Educationa] Administrative Pro- 
cedures.” In addition to the regularly 
scheduled addresses, seminars and 
round table discussions were featured. 
The officers for the Association are 
President, A. L. Kidd (Florida A. and 
M. College, Tallahassee, Fla.) ; First 
Vice-President, J. P. Whittaker (At- 
lanta University, Atlanta, Ga.); Sec- 
ond Vice-President, T. B. Wilkins 
(Dillard University, New Orleans, 
La.); Secretary, S. Herbert Adams 
(Johnson C. Smith University, Char- 
lotte, N.C.) ; Assistant Secretary, J. B. 
Cade (Southern University, Scotland- 
ville, La.) ; and Treasurer, J. H. Tay- 
lor (North Carolina College for Ne- 
groes, Durham, N.C.) 


7 pivsine DEVELOPMENT IN THE EDU- 
CATIONAL SYSTEM OF MISSISSIPPI 
is seen in the debate before the Senate 
Education Committee on the House- 
approved free textbook bill. Dr. H. M. 
Ivy, superintendent of schools at 
Meridian, opposed the one-book sys- 
tem provided in the bill, because it 
would force the six grade school, the 
eight grade school, and the Negro 
school all to teach the same books, 
though their courses were entirely dif- 
ferent. The attack was especially 
against the use of civics books, adopt- 
ed for white pupils, in the Negro 


schools; such books, and others which 
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teach citizenship, should be changed 
for Negro schools. Moreover, it was 
declared, “Unless Mississippians watch 
such things, and try to draft the laws 
so that Negroes and whites can live 
in the same state on their own planes, 
we are going to pay the penalty.” 

HE SECONDARY ScHOOL Strupy or 

THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES rep- 
resents the third current survey in 
the field of Negro education. This in- 
vestigation grew out of a desire of 
members of the Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools for Ne- 
groes that Negroes have a chance for 
a cooperative group study, somewhat 
similar to the cooperative study of 
white high schools in the eleven states 
of the Southern Region which the 
Southern Association began two years 
ago. One of the foundations has made 
a grant which has allowed the Associ- 
ation to set up such a study for Negro 
schools and to begin the preliminary 
work on it. The members of the Con- 
trol Committee are L. F. Palmer, 
Chairman; A. A. Heningway, Secre- 
tary; Felton G. Clark, Rufus E. Clem- 
ent, L. S. Cozart, H. L. Trigg, D. A. 
Wilkerson, Fred W. Alexander, Con- 
sultant; and Frank C. Jenkins, Con- 
sultant. The Director of the study is 
W. A. Robinson, Principal of the At- 
lanta University Laboratory School, 
who has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence from his work at Atlanta Uni- 
versity for six months in which he will 
select the cooperating schools and will 
make plans for the first work-shop to 


be held during the coming summer. 


ENNESSEE A. & I. State COLLEGE, 
MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE, AND 


Fisk University sponsored a Univer- 


sity Christian Mission in cooperation 
with the Federated Council of 
Churches in Nashville, Tennessee, on 
February 3-9, 1940. Lectures and per- 
sonal conferences were held at each 
school. Dr. Howard Thurman (Dean 
of the Chapel) of Howard University 
was a guest speaker at each of the 
institutions. 


7 NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE spon- 
sored its Kighth Vocational Op- 
portunity Campaign from March 10- 
17, 1940. Two new pamphlets were 
issued as a part of the campaign, “A 
Worker’s World,” a treatment of labor 
union relationships and vocations; and 
“A Message to Negro Youth,” a dis- 
cussion of important items to be con- 
sidered in planning one’s vocational 
future. In addition to printed material, 
the Urban League used the radio, de- 
bates, discussions and visits to busi- 
ness and industrial centers in its efforts 
to direct the attention of Negroes to 
job-getting and job-holding. 


ICHARD WRIGHT, THD YOUNG NEGRO 
NOVELIST whose recent book— 
Native-Son—was selected by the Book 
of the Month Club for March distri- 
bution, was the recipient a year ago 
of the Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion Award. Because of the merit of 
this recent publication, and his first 
book, Uncle Tom’s Children, the au- 
thor has been selected by the Schom- 
burg Collection of Negro Literature 
and the New York Branch of the As- 
sociation of Negro Life and History 
as an outstanding contributor whose 
work is cited for “sheer merit in 
achievement in terms of social value 
to the race and humanity.” 
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Section B: Rural Education 
ALETHEA H. WASHINGTON 


A Rural Newsletter 


ELMONT Farry, Director or Pus- 
B ticity OF THE NATIONAL EpUCcA- 
TION ASSOCIATION, is responsible for a 
new service of the NEA to rural edu- 
cation. This service comes in the form 
of a newsletter from NEA headquar- 
ters. Mr. Farley informs us that “‘fre- 
quency of issue will depend upon the 
number who ask for a free subscrip- 
tion,” and also that “the contents (of 
any issue) may be published in whole 
or in part, revised or adapted to suit 
any special need.” Taking advantage 
of this generous permission, we are 
publishing in this column the whole 
of the newsletter for November 28, 
1939, in order that its interesting and 
worth-while content may be dissemi- 
nated among those of our readers who 
find rural-life challenging. (At this 
writing the latest newsletter is dated, 
January 26, 1940.) 


Farm and Village Schools 
November 28, 1939 


Improving Country Life Through Educa- 
tion 

“To consider ways and means of improv- 
ing country life through strengthening the 
forces of rural education,” has been 
adopted as the purpose of the Committee 
on Rural Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association. According to the Com- 
Inittee, it is “impressed with the impor- 
tance of viewing the problem in its 
entirety and making the attack on a 
coordinated and cooperative basis.” 
Efforts of the Committee toward the ad- 
vancement of this program to improve 
country life are at present directed toward 
the promotion of the following activities: 
(1) discovering the best achievements and 
practices of rural education, both in this 
country and abroad; (2) assembling and 
disseminating materials concerning rural 
education; (3) encouraging the organiza- 
tion of regional, state or local commis- 


sions or councils on rural education; (4) 
endorsing proposed studies and projects 
in harmony with the Committee’s princi- 
ples and programs; (5) cooperating with 
other agencies; (6) attempting to secure 
funds for teacher scholarships; (7) stimu- 
lating teacher education institutions to 
organize extension activities for rural 


teachers. 


One-Room School Pupils Found Obe- 


dient, Honest, Truthful 


That children in one-room rural schools 
ranked definitely higher in several points 
which contribute to the making of good 
students and good citizens was discovered 
by Charles D. Lewis in a survey made in 
Kentucky and Minnesota. 

The study is cited in Schools in Small 
Communities, a publication of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 
a department of the National Education 
Association, The one-room pupil ranked 
definitely higher than others in obedience 
to school authority, application to study, 
purpose in life, honesty and truthfulness. 


Safety Education at Work 


Six-thousand-seven-hundred-and-fifty chil- 
dren of school age (5-14) were killed by 
accidents last year. Bad as this record 
may seem, the total is one-third less than 
the number similarly killed in 1918. For 
this reduction in accident deaths, intensive 
safety education has been primarily re- 
sponsible. 

Almost half of the fatal and non-fatal ac. 
cidents to school children occurred in con- 
nection with school attendance, according 
to Accident Facts, a publication of the 
National Safety Council. Of the number 
who met accidents while attending school 
or on the way to school, a third were 
killed or injured in the gymnasium. Of all 
school accidents, nineteen per cent hap- 
pened in the school building, a slightly 
smaller proportion on the school grounds 
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and seven per cent going to and from 
school. 


Educational Policies for Rural America 


“The place of the country school in Amer- 
ican life is easily underestimated. As a 
matter of fact, there are practically as 
many children in rural as in city schools. 
Each enrolls a fraction more than 
13,000,000 in elementary and high schools 
together. There were 470,000 rural teach- 
ers in 1936 as against 390,000 urban teach- 
ers, and 210,000 rural school buildings to 
the 30,000 school buildings in cities.” 
With this statement, the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association begins a 19-page book- 
let, Educational Policies for Rural Amer- 
ica, which describes present conditions in 
rural schools and suggests improvements. 
In the words of the Educational Policies 
Commission, “The rural people are organ- 
izing their efforts toward the reconstruc- 
tion of their institutions. They will ad- 
vance the cause of rural education if they 
will concentrate their efforts on (1) the 
development of larger administrative and 
attendance units, (2) securing more ade- 
quate financing for the rural schools 
through state and federal aid, (3) employ- 
ing better educated and better paid teach- 
ers and (4) securing improved library and 
recreational services. As these objectives 
are achieved, rural education will have a 
sound educational basis on which to build 
for the future.” 

The Educational Policies Commission was 
created jointly by the National Education 
Association and the American Association 
of School Administrators to define policies 
for American Education. 


A Workshop on Curriculum for Rural 
Schools 
The North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion has sub-divided its Department of 
Rural Education into 100 county units for 
local action, Last summer the Department 
sponsored four statewide meetings cul- 
minating in a Rural Education Confer- 
ence at the University of North Carolina 
June 29. Results of the conference include 
arrangements with the University of 
North Carolina for a six weeks credit 
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course next summer in A Workshop on 
Curriculum for Rural Schools. 


Rural Communities Call for Distinctive 
Teaching 


The distinctive features of rural com- 
munities call for a different type of teach- 
ing than that employed in urban centers, 
according to Lester K. Ade, Pennsylvania 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, who 
lists many of these features together with 
explanations as to how to take advantage 
of them in his study, Speczal Opportuni- 
ties of Small Rural Schools. 

Among special features of rural life are the 
stronger personal relationships in rural 
communities; the spirit of family coopera- 
tion characteristic of farming as an occu- 
pation; the development by country peo- 
ple of their own arts and crafts; the scar- 
city of books and libraries; the inadequacy 
of rural facilities for health; and the 
unique organization of the one-room 
school, 

Opportunities, unknown in the city, exist 
for the country teacher to teach the child 
by guiding him in the study of his sur- 
roundings. Nature study is perhaps the 
subject that the rural teacher may tie in 
most closely with the process of education. 
Land and water forms, weather and sky, 
animal life, plant life, school fairs, farm 
products shows, sources of food in the com- 
munity, local history—all contribute to 
the cause of child education. 


A Fair Start in Life for the Country 
Child 


A powerful new tool for use by rural edu- 
cators in public relations programs to ob- 
tain salaries adequate for an acceptable 
standard of living, dependable tenure laws, 
and old age retirement systems has been 
devised recently and made available by 
the National Education Association. This 
tool, a 16-page booklet, attractively illus- 
trated and packed with information in 
layman’s language, is A Fair Start in Life 
for the Country Child. 

Designed for supplementary use along with 
public addresses, personal interviews, 


newspaper articles, forums and_publica- 
tions, A Fair Start in Life for the Country 
Child is written to emphasize the great 
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injustice done to the country child by 
rural communities that underpay teachers, 
maintain cheap and ineffective school 
systems, and hire persons unqualified to 
teach. Dealing with this problem from the 
viewpoint of the child’s interests, A Fair 
Start in Life for the Country Child is 
appropriate for distribution among parents 
in campaigns for improved teacher legis- 
lation. 


Teachers in Rural Communities 


“T am not going to teach next year nor 
again at all. I have liked teaching, .. . 
but I think I can earn more by keeping 
chickens and a cow or two, canning fruits 
and vegetables.” Thus Miss Jones. airs her 
feelings, the result of underpay and lack of 
appreciation. We hear widowed Mrs. Har- 
rison, sole support of her only son despair- 
ing, “I am now 47 years old and have been 
teaching more than 20 years. I have been 
economical, have cut expenses here and 
there, have lived in a home without mod- 
ern conveniences, and have denied myself 
many cultural advantages. Now, after all 
the struggle, I am in debt.” 

Miss Jones, Mrs. Harrison, and many of 
the 130,000 teachers in one-room rural 
schools sink deeper into debt, struggle to 
support dependents, try to forget modern 
conveniences, face stagnation in isolated 
communities—all for an average annual 
salary of $668. 

From 11,000 stories such as those of Miss 
Jones and Mrs. Harrison, T'eachers in Ru- 
ral Communities (the book of 127 pages 
include 109 graphs and tables) was writ- 
ten. Covering all aspects—professional, 
social, cultural and economic—of the lives 
of that half of the nation’s teachers located 
in farm and village schools, Teachers in 
Rural Communities is published by the 
Committee on the Economic Status of the 
Rural Teacher of the National Education 
Association. The publication is an invalu- 
able reference for rural education depart- 
ments of teacher training institutions, and 
is a handbook every rural teacher should 
have in her library. 

Teachers in Rural Communities shows that 
while the qualifications of rural teachers 
are rapidly advancing—40 per cent of them 
are now graduates of four-year colleges— 


salaries are still extremely low. The aver- 
age salary of teachers in one-room country 
schools is less than $700; in town and 
village schools about $1,000. Previous 
studies have shown that the average sal- 
aries of teachers in city schools approxi- 
mates $1,800. 

The study belies the assumption that sin- 
gle teachers, especially single women teach- 
ers, do not have dependents to support; 
that they may be paid lower salaries on 
these grounds without injustice. The aver- 
age unmarried woman teacher contributes 
seven-tenths of the support of one de- 
pendent, a dependency burden greater 
than that of the average unmarried man 
teacher. 

Home ownership among rural teachers was 
found to be the exception, not the rule. 
Nearly half of the rural teachers reported 
themselves without the advantages of cen- 
tral heating, telephone or running water, 
and one-third were without electricity. 

A little life insurance was practically the 
only investment made by approximately 
half of these teachers, and on the average 
they have debts exceeding $200 for current 
expenses, 

Each year the average woman teacher in 
the rural schools spends $84 for profes- 
sional activities, advanced education and 
recreation; for the same purpose men 
spent $70. Thirty-eight per cent reporting 
had no reasonably good library available, 
and another 28 per cent reported having 
access to libraries of no more than 1,000 
books. 

As a whole, teachers in smaller open- 
country schools have less training and ex- 
perience; fewer of them belong to profes- 
sional organizations; more of them are 
dissatisfied with their present positions; 
and fewer of them stay in their school 
districts during week-ends than the better 
paid teachers of the larger town and city 
schools. 


Shifts of Our Rural Population 


The fairly recent tragedy of the “Dust 
Bowl” serves vividly to illustrate that 
some sections of our country are poorly 
suited for habitation and use, while other 
areas should maintain a larger population. 
Over half the drifts of population that 
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took place between 1920 and 1930 were in 
five well defined areas of wide extent. 
There are other rural sections that are 
very little subject to population change. 
A typical example of this is mentioned in 
Schools in Small Communities. N. W. An- 
derson in a survey of certain representa- 
tive sections of this country found remark- 
able stability of population. He found that 
four out of five farmers living in Genesee 
County, New York, for instance, were born 
in the same township or the one adjoining 
it; the average time spent in their present 
home by these farmers was 17 years; and 
the average time which all country fami- 
lies of the region had lived within ten 
miles of their home was 21 years. 


Educational Differences Between City 
and Country 


With the population increase in cities too 
slow to exceed the number of deaths, the 
cities constantly draw their population 
from rural communities of less than 2,500 
inhabitants, where the birth rate is twice 
as high and the educational facilities often 
half as good according to Modern Social 
and Educational Trends, a research bulle- 
tin of the National Education Association. 
The difference in educational opportunity 
so strikingly apparent in a comparison of 
city and country is due almost entirely to 
economic conditions arising from the dif- 
ference in per capita wealth, income and 
tax paying ability between the city and 
the country. Added to this, the number of 
children almost invariably is larger as the 
section is poorer. Although most schools 
are partly, at least, supported by the state, 
there is a great difference in the wealth of 
states. In the wealthiest state the average 
annual salary of a teacher is four times 
that of a teacher in the poorest states; 
the value of school property is almost six 
times as high. The difference in breadth 
of educational opportunity for children is 
correspondingly great. 

A bill for Federal Aid to Education will 
be brought up before Congress at the next 
session. It provides for distribution of aid 
to the schools where it is needed most, giv- 
ing country children a more “even break” 
with city children. This legislation will be 
of distinct advantage to country communi- 
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ties. Rural teachers are expected to sup- 
port it. 


Death on the Farm 

Deaths from farm work accidents, accord- 
ing to the safety publication, Accident 
Facts, numbered about 4,300 last year, 
with machinery and animals as the chief 
factors, Leading all other types, machinery 
accidents were responsible for 29 per cent 
of the total. The most dangerous machines 
were tractors, followed by circular saws 
and combines. Kicks by horses, mules and 
cows caused 20 per cent of the total 
deaths, while excessive heat, falls and ac- 
cidents caused by vehicles followed in 
about equal importance. 


The N.E.A.—Coast-to-Coast Classroom 
Teacher 

Giving country schools an opportunity to 
use the latest tool of teaching on a par 
with the best of city schools, the National 
Education Association in its ninth year on 
the air is expanding its service to teachers. 
This year the N.E.A., in cooperation with 
the Columbia Broadcasting System and 
specialists in various subjectmatter fields, 
broadcasts four weekly programs of the 
American School of the Air on a coast-to- 
coast hook-up every Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday. The programs are 
adapted to various grade levels and are 
broadcast with the aid of professional 
technicians and of authors, explorers, scien- 
tists, journalists and other specialists in the 
respective subject fields. 
Attractively illustrated announcements of 
these programs for bulletin boards and a 
manual of suitable lesson plans and help- 
ful references may be obtained free from 
the National Education Association. 


Michigan Has Active Rural Education 
Department 
Michigan is among the state education 
associations that maintain active depart- 
ments of rural education. The objectives 
of the Michigan Rural Teachers Associa- 
tion include legislation for rural school 
improvement, curriculum revision, ade- 
quate public relations programs, and the 
professional advancement of farm and vil- 
lage teachers. 
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Rural Specialist Attends Geneva Confer- 
ence 

W. H. Gaumnitz, senior specialist in rural 
education of the United States Office of 
Education, was the official delegate of the 
United States to the eighth international 
conference on public education held at 
Geneva, July 17-22 by the International 
Bureau of Education. The International 
Bureau of Education is composed of edu- 
cational offices and bureaus in the federal 
governments of 40 nations. While the 
United States is not officially a member of 
the Bureau, it is customary for a delegate 
to represent this country there. 


Luncheons to Be Provided Mal-Nour- 
ished Children 

As one step in a program to avoid the 
tragedy of food surplus and hunger side 
by side, the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation has made arrangements to 
provide, without cost school luncheons to 
mal-nourished children and to children of 
relief families, Distribution of the surplus 
food is through the state welfare agencies, 
who administer the allotment of supplies 
to various schools under regulations of the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation. 
It is estimated by the Corporatien that 
5,000,000 children in the United States 
and its territories will be provided with 
school luncheons in this manner during 
1939-40. 
Forty-nine commodities are available in- 
cluding apples and citrus fruits, potatoes, 
prunes, raisins, cabbage, grapes, corn meal, 
wheat cereals, and flour. These foods are 
made available locally through arrange- 
ments with parent-teacher associations, 
public health officials, school officers or 
other appropriate agencies. Preparation of 
the food for consumption is a responsi- 
bility of the school system participating. 
The regulations of the Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corporation forbid the segregation at 
meal time of school children who are bene- 
ficiaries of this plan from non-beneficiaries. 
This aid will be especially welcomed by 
many rural schools 


A Medal for the Teacher 
The periodic award of a medal in recogni- 
tion of outstanding work as a rural teacher 


is being considered by the Oklahoma 
Rural Teachers Association. J. C. Fitzger- 
ald of Cushing, Oklahoma, is chairman of 
a committee to make recommendations 
regarding this project. 


Decentralized City Population Affecting 
Schools 


With improved and rapid means of trans- 
portation speeding the growth of the 
suburban population of our cities, educa- 
tional opportunity in many of those out- 
lying communities is undergoing a change. 
In the words of Modern Social and Educa- 
tional Trends, “The movement of popula- 
tion from the center to the fringe of metro- 
politan areas is forcing the extension of 
school facilities into the suburbs. In many 
instances the city and rural education may 
be merged, and efforts directed toward an 
integrated educational program covering 
an entire county or larger subdivision of 
the state.” 


Regional Conference on Rural Education 


The Division of Rural Service and the 
Department of Rural Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association together 
with leaders in rural education of Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Iowa, and Nebraska have 
completed plans for the first regional rural 
life and education conference of the states 
named, 

To be held at Northeast Missouri Teach- 
ers College, Kirksville, Missouri, March 
14-16, the conference will have as its 
theme, “The Place of Education in the 
Improvement of Rural Life.” 

In addition to general programs, there 
will be a number of discussion groups de- 
voted to special subject fields. Cooperating 
with the National Education Association 
in this conference are Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, the state depart- 
ments of education of the states represent- 
ed and the respective state education as- 
sociations, 


The Committee on Rural Education 


NEW COMMITTEE ON RuRAL Epuca- 
TION WITH offices at 600 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has re- 
cently been appointed by the Ameri- 
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ean Country Life Association. This 
Committee held its first meeting on 
March 3-4, 1939 with three subsequent 
meetings since, and is now fully or- 
ganized under the following member- 
ship: 

Roscoe Pulliam, Chairman, President of the 
State Teachers College, Carbondale, II1.; 
Agnes Samuelson, Vice-Chairman, Secretary 
of the Iowa State Teachers Association, Des 
Moines; Mabel Carney, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York; Leo M. 
Favrot, General Education Board (retired), 
Baton Rouge, La.; Lowry Nelson, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Floyd W. 
Reeves, Director National Youth Commis- 
sion, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Raymond 
Sayre, State Farm Bureau, Ackworth, Iowa; 
Maurice F. Seay, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington; J. F. Waddell, State Department 
of Education, Madison, Wis.; and Miss Iman 
E. Schatzmann of Iowa background, but 
formerly educational investigator for the In- 
ternational Bureau of Education and re- 
search assistant for the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, Rome, has been ap- 
pointed Executive Secretary. 


While generally interested in rural 
education as a whole, and in all parts 
of the country, this new Committee is 
giving initial attention to the Missis- 
sippi Valley and to the cultural and 
spiritual values of life on the land. 
It regards education as a life-long, 
all-inclusive process, involving the en- 
tire population and many varied agen- 
cies in addition to the school. It views 
education further as directly related 
to the vital interests and needs of the 
people and as involving initiative, par- 
ticipation and support on the part of 
the local community. 

In formulating its program for the 
improvement of rural education the 
Committee is taking a strong stand on 
Federal aid for rural schools as essen- 
tial in securing an adequate financial 
basis for the education of rural chil- 
dren. Even more immediate is its con- 
cern for effective, life-related teaching 
in rural schools. To this end the Com- 
mittee is focusing first attention upon 
rural school supervision and teacher- 


education, advocating practical dem- 
onstrations in both fields. It desires, 
also, to see special attention given to 
the unemployed and _ out-of-school 
youth of rural communities and to the 
numerous problems of the rural high 
school serving adolescent youth in 
school. 

In the implementation of its pro- 
gram the Committee is endeavoring 
to discover the best achievements and 
practices of rural education both in 
this country and abroad. These mate- 
rials will be assembled and dissemi- 
nated to all individuals and agencies 
interested. The Committee is also en- 
couraging the organization of regional, 
state and local commissions or coun- 
cils on rural education, and is desirous 
of cooperating with other agencies in 
promoting conferences, institutes and 
demonstrations in this field. But its 
greatest hope is centered in the qual- 
ity, idealism and skill of American 
rural teachers. Toward the realization 
of these standards it is attempting to 
secure funds for scholarships and the 
advanced training of superior young 
people who will promise to make rural 
education their life work. It is working 
further for improvement in both the 
pre-service and in-service education of 
rural teachers and is trying to stimu- 
late increased activity on the part of 
all teacher training institutions having 
farm constituencies. One demonstra- 
tion in professional rural school super- 
vision cooperatively developed be- 
tween a state teachers college and a 
local county has been tentatively ap- 
proved. 

For the present the Committee is 
being supported by a grant from the 
Farm Foundation of Chicago. 


Rural Education in the United States 


HE JANUARY, 1940 ISSUE OF THE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE Recorp is de- 
voted to rural education in the United 
States. The opening paragraph of the 
discussion thus challenges attention 
and thinking: 
Our ability as a nation to develop and per- 
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petuate our democracy will depend in a 
large measure on our ability to provide an 
effective rural educational program. The im- 
portance of the task is indicated by the fact 
that approximately half of our children and 
forty per cent of our adults live in rural 
areas. A sound educational program is neces- 
sary to insure the healthy, wholesome, intel- 


ligent rural population requisite to a sound 
national life. At the same time, it must pro- 
vide the type of education needed by a 
large group of rural youth to prepare them 
for responsible citizenship in the urban cen- 
ters in which they will eventually find resi- 


dence. 


Education in Rural Delaware’ 


Albert Earley 
(Rural Supervisor) 


State Organization 

ELAWARE HAS A SIX-MAN BIPARTISAN 

State Boarp oF EDUCATION ap- 
pointed by the Governor for a term of 
three years. Two members are ap- 
pointed each year. The State Board 
appoints the State Superintendent and 
all other members of the state depart- 
ment on the recommendation of the 
State Superintendent. 

Working under the immediate direc- 
tion of the State Superintendent are 
two assistants, one in charge of sec- 
ondary education, the other having 
jurisdiction over elementary educa- 
tion. The latter has five rural super- 
visors working under his immediate 
direction. 

A state director of health, physical 
education and safety is responsible for 
the work in these subjects. Research, 
or the testing program, is under the 
supervision of a state director of re- 
search. 

Education in Delaware is more cen- 
tralized than in other states. It is state 
supported and state controlled. The 
local districts, however, have all the 
powers consistent with an efficient, 
democratic system. Since the system is 
state supported there is a state busi- 
ness manager who is assisted by a 
supervisor of transportation, a super- 





*The United States Census Bureau classi- 
fies all towns having fewer than 2500 people 
as rural. In this article we are using the 
term rural in a more restricted sense. By 
rural schools we mean schools having from 
one to five teachers and situated usually in 
the open country or in small towns or vil- 


lages, 


visor of repairs and the necessary 
clerks and stenographers. A supervisor 
of maintenance is a member of the 
business department. 

There are also state directors of art, 
music, special education and mental 
hygiene, vocational education, and 
Americanization and Adult Education. 
All these are responsible directly to 
the state superintendent. 


Finance 


Without question Delaware has 
America’s best system of school fi- 
nance. At each biennial session of the 
state legislature money is appropriated 
to run the schools for the next two 
years. This money is obtained mainly 
from two sources, a franchise tax 
which produced $2,797,122 last year 
and a state income tax which yielded 
$1,079,294 in the same period. The 
franchise tax yielded 70% of the 
school revenue; the income tax 27%; 
and 3% was obtained from miscellan- 
eous sources. The income tax is grad- 
uated, and there is an exemption of 
$1,000 for single men and $2,000 for 
married men with a further exemption 
of $200 for each dependent child under 
20 years of age. A man having a wife 
and three children and earning $2700 
a year would pay a state income tax 
of $1.00. 


Local Trustees 


A judge of the state supreme court 
appoints local bipartisan boards of 
education consisting of four members 
for each of the special school districts 
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and four school trustees for each of 
the other districts of the county in 
which he resides. They serve for a 
term of four years. 

Trustees engage and make contracts 
with teachers who have the qualifica- 
tions required by the State Board of 
Education. They provide for the care 
of school property, make repairs, pur- 
chase furniture and equipment, and 
provide for adequate heating; but they 
must not exceed the sum of money 
allotted by the state for these pur- 
poses. There is no stated allotment for 
fuel: the state will pay any reasonable 
bill for coal or wood. 


Books and Supplies 


All textbooks, library books, maps, 
globes, all kinds of supplies and some 
equipment needed for the physical 
education program are furnished free 
by the state. 

Playground equipment, such as jun- 
ior basebalis, soccer balls, volley balls, 
basketballs, volley ball nets, jump 
ropes, and bats and bean bags, bean- 
bag boards, darts and dart-boards for 
indoor games are furnished by the 
state. 

Visiting Teachers 


Four visiting teachers have charge 
of attendance. One of them had 2,185 
children eligible to receive awards for 
honor attendance in one year. These 
children were grouped as follows: 7 
had honor attendance for 12 years; 5 
for 11 years; 9 for 10 years; 15 for 9 
years; 23 for 8 years; 21 for 7 years; 
35 for 6 years; 46 for 5 years; 88 for 
4 years; 163 for 3 years; 360 for 2 
years; and 1,413 for 1 year. The aver- 
age number of days attended per rural 
pupil last year was 156, which 
equalled 91.6 per cent. White pupils 
attended an average of 162 days or 
93.4 per cent. Colored pupils attended 
an average of 150 days or 89.4 per 
cent. 

Teachers have special report forms 
on which to make requests for help 
from the visiting teacher under the 
following headings: attendance, home 


conditions, conduct, and other causes, 

Special cases require conferences 
between the visiting teacher and class- 
room teachers, doctors of the mental 
clinic, social workers, state physician, 
state nurse, doctor of venereal clinic, 
judge of the juvenile court, probation 
officer, supervisor of surplus commodi- 
ties, social worker of the state board 
of charities, supervisor of mothers’ 
pensions, superintendent of the school 
for feebleminded, old age pension 
worker, and superintendent of hospi- 
tals. 

The visiting teachers often secure 
funds from private sources to buy 
glasses, clothing, shoes, etc., for in- 
digent children. 


Transportation 


Transportation is provided by buses. 
Bids are asked for, and the contract 
is given to the lowest responsible bid- 
der. The state supervisor of transpor- 
tation inspects the buses for comfort 
and safety. 

Sometimes it is not feasible to es- 
tablish a bus route because there are 
not enough children to justify the ex- 
pense. In such cases the parents are 
paid a transportation allowance based 
on the principle that it is a parental 
responsibility to get children below 
the seventh grade as far as two miles 
to and two miles from the nearest 
school of proper grade, and children 
above the sixth grade as far as three 
miles to and three miles from the 
nearest school of proper grade. 


Professional Library 


In each rural supervisor’s office is a 
teachers’ professional library of ap- 
proximately 140 books. For this li- 
brary the state board of education 
makes an annual allotment which is 
usually $0.50 per teacher. 

Annotated lists of these books are 
sent to teachers every year, and one 
professional book and one Interna- 
tional Mind Alcove Book may be bor- 
rowed at the same time for one month 
and may be renewed. The books are 
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classified into such divisions as arith- 
metic, adult education, art, creative 
work, education, English, history, hob- 
bies, Negro history, nature, etc. 

In addition to the professional li- 
brary a rural supervisor has in his 
office a library of International Mind 
Aleove books which are written by 
experts and published by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 

Thirty of these books are kept in a 
rural supervisor’s office, and an anno- 
tated list is sent to each teacher. A new 
collection of these valuable books is 
received each September. The titles of 
the books in this year’s collection are: 
Venezuela; Portugal for Two; Aerial 
Odyssey; South by Thunderbird; The 
House that Hitler Built; The Spirit of 
India; Union Now; Peace with the 
Dictators?; South American Adven- 
tures; Meet the Japanese; The Pag- 
eant of Persia; My Russian Neigh- 
bors; Will They Pay?; An Amiable 
Adventure; European Summer; Den- 
mark: Kingdom of Reason; Autobiog- 
raphy of Andrew Carnegie; The Fed- 
eralist; Portraits from a Chinese 
Scroll; Canada; Modern South Amer- 
ica; International Delusions; Across 
the Gobi Desert; No One to Blame; 
A Wayfarer in Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania; The Spirit of France; A 
Daughter of the Nohfu; Undiscovered 
Europe; Soviet Scene; and Finland. 


Teachers 

All teachers must have certificates 
issued by the state superintendent. 
The salary of a teacher is determined 
by the grade of certificate, the rating, 
and her experience, and the salary 
schedule is the same for all teachers 
throughout the state outside of the 
special school districts. The State 
Treasurer mails the teachers’ checks 
on the tenth day of each month. 

No person shall be employed as a 
substitute teacher unless he or she is 
on the list of substitutes approved by 
the State Board of Education for the 
ae grade or type of work to be 

one. 

Teachers, under a penalty of $25.00 


are required to read in the presence 
of the pupils assembled at least five 
verses from the Holy Bible at the 
opening of school each and every day, 
but no other religious exercises or serv- 
ices shall be held except the repeating 
of the Lord’s Prayer. 

Of the elementary teachers outside 
the City of Wilmington 92.3 per cent 
were normal or college graduates or 
the equivalent. 

The typical colored elementary 
teacher in the State Board schools in 
1937-38 had a normal school education 
or its equivalent, held a first grade 
elementary certificate, had taught 13 
years, of which 12 were in Delaware 
and 8 years in her present position, 
taught 180 days during the past year 
and received a salary of $1,224. 


State College for Colored Youth 


The State College for Colored Stu- 
dents has the following divisions: The 
School of Arts and Sciences, The 
School of Education, The School of 
Home Economics, The School of Agri- 
culture, and The School of Industrial 
Education. The work-aid program of 
the college made various types of work 
available to 179 students whose earn- 
ings ranged up to $250.00 per student. 

Forty-two per cent of all the rural 
colored teachers were trained at State 
College for Colored Students, located 
about two miles north of the state 
capital along the Dupont Boulevard, 
a beautiful dual highway. The college 
enrollment has increased 39 per cent 
in the past six years. Six states are 
represented in the student body. 


Picture and School Libraries 

All schools have picture libraries. 
The pictures are clipped from maga- 
zines and newspapers. Some of them 
are mounted and others are filed un- 
mounted in folders. A system of 
classification was worked out and sent 
to all teachers. The pictures are used 
to illustrate the regular class «work. 
In addition, every rural school has a 
school library of well-chosen books, 
classified according to the Dewey deci- 
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ma] system, Each rural supervisor is 
given an allotment of $0.25 per pupil 
for all children in the first six grades 
and $0.90 per pupil for all students in 
the seventh and eighth grades. 

A library list is compiled by the 
state department and revised every 
fourth year. Each year teachers are 
asked what library books they want. 
They usually select books from the 
state list, but this is not obligatory. 
They may request books up to the 
limit of their allotment. 

The state department buys these 
library books and sends them to the 
rura] supervisors. Here the proper 
classification numbers are put on in 
white ink, pockets are pasted in the 
back, cards are typed and then the 
books are distributed. They become 
the permanent property of the schools. 

There is another source of revenue 
for rural school libraries. This is the 
Mather Fund. Mrs. Mary Mather, of 
Wilmington, bequeathed $4,000 to the 
state board of education to invest, the 
income arising therefrom to be used 
for rural school libraries. : 

This money is invested in 4% per 
cent bonds. The income is usually dis- 
tributed as follows: When a rural 
school raises $5.00 for library books 
$10.00 are allotted to the school and 
thus $15.00 worth of library books are 
purchased. 

The school libraries are supple- 
mented by the State Library Commis- 
sion which has book trucks that visit 
the rural schools. Teachers and pupils 
select books which they wish to bor- 
row from the Commission. The book 
trucks also stop at farm homes. 


Art and Music 


All schools in Delaware, even the 
most remote and isolated, have music 
and art. Music is directed by a state 
director of music who is assisted in 
the rural schools by traveling music 
specialists. It is desirable to interpret 
music to the public. The following 
fundamental principles for evaluating 
public demonstrations are used: wher- 
ever possible the relationship of music 


to the other educational activities is 
shown; when isolated music activities 
are presented, the specific musical 
aims, objectives and goals are ex- 
plained; for the most part the program 
should show the type of instruction 
being provided for all the pupils; the 
program should be an outgrowth of 
regularly scheduled classroom instruc- 
tion. 

Art education is directed by a state 
director of art who is assisted by a 
state supervisor and a corps of art 
teachers. This staff has a clearly de- 
fined philosophy of ed'cation. They 
always place emphasis on the person- 
ality development of the child, and 
try to discover his hidden abilities. 
They have a clear picture of the big, 
general aims or objectives; have as 
complete a picture as possible of the 
nature of the child as influenced by 
his environment; and a comprehensive 
picture of the content material of 
“The World of Art.” They try to es- 
tablish standards of good taste; to 
make pupils wise consumers; to build 
mental health; to establish habits of 
happiness; and to use their imagina- 
tion and judgment. 

It is doubtful if children anywhere, 
whether rural or urban have better 
music and art teachers than the rural 
children of Delaware, both white and 
colored. 

Broadcasting 

In some of the rural schools children 
write and broadcast original fifteen- 
minute safety plays. These broadcasts 
teach safety in the home, in school, on 
the farm and in public places. 

We believe in creative work, in 
teaching children originality; and the 
writing of safety plays for broadcast- 
ing is one way by which we accom- 
plish these objectives. 

The plays are broadcast over station 
WDEL in the City of Wilmington, and 
some children travel 80 miles each 
way to broadcast. After the broadcast 
there is some sightseeing and the chil- 
dren and teacher are treated to ice 
cream or some soft drink. 

Many rural schools have radios. 
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The children often tune in to hear 
good music, a lecture, a travel talk, 
ete. One of the rural supervisors 
broadcasts every month, and the chil- 


dren and teachers tune in. 
Excursions 


About twice a year teachers and 
children are taken on an all-day trip. 
They have visited Valley Forge, 
Gettysburg, Washington, Alexandria, 
Mt. Vernon, the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, the Aquarium, the Pennsylvania 
Museum of Art, the Franklin Insti- 
tute, the Fels Planetarium, etc. The 
cost of these trips is kept as low as 
possible, and each child and teacher 
pays his expenses. 


Safety 

Safety is given due emphasis. There 
is a strong and efficient State Safety 
Council which is very cooperative. The 
safety council gives “Safety Educa- 
tion” to each school every month, and 
it cooperates with schools when they 
wish to broadcast. 

The state police also cooperate in 
our safety work. They organize and 
follow up safety patrols in the rural 
schools, both white and colored. 


Medical and Dental Inspection 


Medical and dental inspection are 
under the jurisdiction of the State 
Board of Health. Last year there were 
78,976 health inspections and exam- 
Inations; 19,006 children were admit- 
ted to nursing service, including first 
aid; and 5,046 office nursing visits, in- 
cluding visits to health centers. There 
were 18,422 dental examinations; 453 
classroom talks and toothbrush drills; 
898 home visits by dental workers; 
and 4,025 children received dental 
care, 

By means of a Western Electric 
phono-audiometer we tested the hear- 
Ing of every child above the second 
grade. 


Parent-Teacher Work 


The Parent-Teacher Association is 
relatively stronger in the rural schools 


of Delaware than it is in the urban 
schools. The chief objects of the 
P.T.A. are to interpret modern educa- 
tion to the public and to develop an 
enlightened public opinion. 

We aim to have as many parents as 
possible take an active part in the 
P.T.A. meetings. We are opposed to a 
P.T.A. degenerating into an organiza- 
tion which merely entertains fathers 
and mothers. One P.T.A. connected 
with a five-teacher colored school does 
some worthwhile P.T.A. work. The 
patrons discuss real school problems 
and ask intelligent questions. The 
principal established a patrons’ library 
which we are aiding. 


Adult Education 


Adult education is well provided for. 
By an adult we mean any person over 
sixteen years of age. In the year end- 
ing June 30, 1939 in our rural areas 
3,470 adults were receiving instruction. 
Six of these were in Americanization 
classes. Of the remainder 3,047 were 
white and 417 colored. 

Some of the subjects taught in adult 
education classes are: art, music, typ- 
ing, handcraft, parliamentary law, 
English, general farming, poultry hus- 
bandry, physical education, public af- 
fairs, literature, etc. 


Miscellaneous 


No one-teacher white school has 
more than six grades. Some of the 
one-teacher colored schools have eight 
grades. Because of the relatively few 
colored children, some of whom live in 
sparsely settled areas, it is necessary 
to have eight grades in a few one- 
teacher colored schools. 

Every school has a flag pole and an 
American flag 67 by 46 inches, and 
every classroom has a flag 45 by 30 
inches. These are supplied by the 
state. The state law requires the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag every 
day. 

Each rural supervisor is given an 
allotment for maps and globes. This 
year’s allotment, which is typical, is 
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$2.25 per teacher. A survey is made to 
determine the needs of each school. We 
buy political, physical, physical- 
political, and blackboard outline 
maps. We usually buy twelve-inch 
political globes. 

Many rural schools, even the one- 
and two-teacher schools, have hot 
lunches during the winter months. 
Various methods are used to finance 
the lunches. In some schools they are 
sold at cost. In other schools they are 
free, through the cooperation of the 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

School museums are encouraged in 
all schools, even in the one-teacher 
schools. We do not want freaks or 
monstrosities in these museums: we 
want actual teaching material. Some 
rural children have had very limited 
contacts. We have found children who 
have never seen a kite, a telegraph 
key, have never played baseball, never 
skated, etc. It is difficult to teach these 
children. 

Boxes of rare art from many coun- 
tries are carried from one rural school 
to another. Children and teachers in 
remote districts see art treasures which 
one would ordinarily see only in large 
museums in big cities. 

Home Demonstration Clubs are 
conducted throughout the state. The 
theme of the work is, “Better Family 
Living through Better Family Plan- 
ning.” Some of the topics discussed 
are: better health through better 
meals, wise family planning, be your 
own best self, etc. Nearly every col- 
ored woman in one two-teacher school 
district uses a jell-meter in making 
jelly. This takes all guess work out of 
making jelly and saves sugar. 

The Wilmington Garden Club which 
is interested in nature study has, for 
the past eight years, provided from 
one to three scholarships in an excel- 
lent summer nature study camp. These 
scholarships have always been award- 
ed to rural teachers, sometimes to the 
teachers in one- and _ two-teacher 
schools. 

Annual flower shows are held in 
some rural schools. Teachers, pupils 


and patrons participate. In some col- 
ored schools patrons tell how they 
grew the flowers and why they chose 
the vase which they used. Pupils ap- 
ply the principles of art which they 
have learned. 

4-H Clubs are very popular and 
useful. In these clubs boys and girls 
learn skills which are not taught in 
any other area of the educational field, 

All Delaware schools are supplied 
with chemical fire-extinguishers. These 
are copper tanks charged with sul- 
phuric acid and a soda solution. 

One of the rural supervisors traveled 
in the West Indies and South America 
last summer, and the teachers and 
children were given an opportunity to 
see magnificent colored motion pic- 
tures taken on this trip, and also of 
the New York World’s Fair. 

In April children, teachers and other 
adults will have an opportunity to see 
a wonderful chemical show from the 
Franklin Institute. There will be two 
exhibitions, one for colored people, the 
other for white persons. A small ad- 
mission fee will be charged. 

Some of the rural schools have 
troops of Boy Scouts. One troop con- 
nected with a two-room colored school 
is very successful. They have sent 
Scouts to the National Jamboree and 
to Camp Horseshoe, a summer camp 
in Pennsylvania for colored Boy 
Scouts. 

The Delaware chapter of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross gives free swimming 
lessons to school children every sum- 
mer. The children are divided into 
three groups. One group consists of 
children who cannot swim at all; a 
second group includes children who 
can swim a little; and the third group 
consists of boys and girls who are 
good swimmers and want to learn life 
saving. 

About twice a year I write an ex- 
tended account of some school and 
have it printed in the county news- 
paper. It is illustrated by a picture of 
the teachers, building or some of the 
children. I have thus publicized one 
colored school, and I have selected the 
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Bridgeville Colored School to honor 
in this way this spring. 

This full program is shared equally 
by all rural schools, both white and 
colored. In many ways Delaware is a 
teachers’ paradise, especially for rural 


teachers and more especially for col- 
ored teachers. As one colored speaker 
told a state convention of colored 
parent-teacher associations, “If you 
can’t climb in Delaware, you can’t 
climb anywhere.” 


Section C: Education and the Law 
LEON A. RANSOM 


Legislation 


NDOUBTEDLY THE NADIR OF LEGISLA- 

TIVE DISCRIMINATION in educa- 
tional matters was reached by the 
Solons of the sovereign State of Mis- 
sissippi in the current session. The 
House of Representatives had passed 
a bill which provided for the furnish- 
ing of free text books to all school 
children. When the bill reached the 
State Senate a group of so-called 
“educators” appeared before the Sen- 
ate committee and urged amendments 
which would provide that white and 
colored children need not be taught 
from the same texts. The bill, as fi- 
nally passed in the Senate, provides 
that such subjects as civics, etc., shall 
be taught from texts suitable “for the 
several types of schools.” 

The chief objection to the original 
form of the bill is perhaps best ex- 
pressed in the language of one H. M. 
Ivy, school superintendent of Merid- 
ian, who voiced the opinion that unless 
rephrased, the teachers using the uni- 
form texts would be required to teach 
Negro children “the same principles 
of voting, rights and responsibilities 
taught white pupils.” During the de- 
bates one of the Senators, H. L. Davis, 
a __ owner, is alleged to have 
said: 


Under the Constitution the Negro is a citi- 
zen, and of course, we know and accept that. 
But he can never expect to be given the 
same educational and social privileges with 
the white man and he doesn’t expect them. 

The best education we can give him is to 
use his hands, because that’s how he must 
earn his living. Jt always has and it always 
will be. (All italics supplied.) 


A significant sidelight on the atti- 
tude of such legislators towards Negro 
education is happily coupled with the 
above remarks by the comment of an- 
other school official who said that 
the state “could provide the Negro 
with a set of text books best suited 
to his level of intelligence for one- 
third of what it costs for the white 
child.” 

But Mississippi had not yet 
plumbed the lowest depths of igno- 
rance and folly, for after passing the 
bill as above amended, Ossa was 
heaped on Pelion by a further amend- 
ment, introduced by Dr. E. M. Gavin, 
a physician-member, which provided 
that the textbooks for white and Negro 
children be kept in separate ware- 
houses, because the prevalence of cer- 
tain diseases among Negroes (?) made 
such segregation desirable. At press 
time the bill, as amended, has gone 
before a joint committee, with likeli- 
hood that it will be passed in its pres- 
ent form, thus adding to the mass of 
legislation that must be attacked as 
unconstitutional." 

As a healthy contrast to the above 
described piece of foolishness, one 
finds hope for better things to come, 
even in Mississippi, in the counter- 
proposal formulated by the newly 
organized Mississippi Educational 
Council which has submitted a seven- 
point program to the Governor and 
State Legislature seeking equality of 
educational opportunities for Negroes 
with those offered to white citizens. 





*The account of this legislation is culled 
from the various papers of the Negro press 
as of date, Feb. 17, 1940. 
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The program contemplates: 

1. The repeal of the state law per- 
mitting white and Negro schools 
in the same territory to be listed 
as “separate school districts”. 
Such a classification allows an 
excessive amount to be appro- 
priated for the white schools and 
a far lesser sum for the Negro 
schools on the ground that the 
latter constituted a “separate 
school district”. 

. That all school terms must be 
equal. Under the present system 
Negro schools, especially in the 
rural districts, are open for from 
four to six months during the 
non-crop period, while white 
schools operate for a nine-month 
period. 

3. Equalization of teachers’ salaries 
without regard to race or color. 
The average salary for a Negro 
teacher is about 20% of that 
given white teachers of equal 
qualifications, experience and du- 
ties. 

4. The extension of the plan for 
consolidation of rural schools so 
as to provide a_ proportionate 
number of such schools for both 
races. While the Negro popula- 
tion in Mississippi exceeds that 
of other groups, there are more 
than 1500 white consolidated 
rural schools, and only six for 
Negroes. 

5. The establishment of a colored 
high school in every community 
which maintains one for white 
pupils. 

6. The establishment of a State 
Normal School for the training 
of colored teachers. Mississippi 
has no such school for Negroes 
on the same level as the white 
teachers’ college. 

7. Provision for graduate and pro- 
fessional instruction for Negroes 
within the state boundaries. 


bo 


The proposals are under considera- 
tion by the legislative educational 
committees. 


Proposed Federal Legislation 


MONG THE MANY BILLS ANENT EDU- 

CATION thrown into the legislative 
hopper during the present session of 
Congress, the following are worthy of 
particular attention: 


S. 3340. Proposes a ten-year pro- 
gram of Federal aid to the states to 
provide needed public school facilities 
and equipment. Fifty Million Dollars 
to be appropriated in each of the first 
two years and One Hundred Million 
Dollars per year thereafter. The funds 
(except 2% for 1941 and 1942, and 
1% thereafter, for expenses of the 
Commissioner of Education for opera- 
tion) are allotted to FWA and are 
to be distributed among the states on 
the following basis. The index of fi- 
nancial ability of each state is first 
determined by obtaining the percen- 
tage of that state’s ability to support 
public education with respect to the 
total financial ability of all the states, 
according to a uniform procedure ap- 
plied to all the states. Thereafter the 
index of educational load of each state 
is fixed as the percentage of the num- 
ber of inhabitants of the ages five to 
nineteen with respect to the total num- 
ber of such inhabitants in all the 
states. From these two indices the in- 
dex of financial need is computed as 
the excess, if any, of the state’s index 
of educational load over 85% of its in- 
dex of financial ability (if there is no 
such excess, then the financial need 
will be deemed to be 5% of the index 
of educational load). The allotment to 
any state shall be the amount which 
bears the same ratio to the total 
amount available in any given year as 
the index of its financial need bears to 
the sum of indices of financial need of 
all the states. On any given construc- 
tion project the Federal grant shall 
not exceed 50% of the total cost. 

The danger in the bill lies in the 
following facts: The application for a 
grant must be approved by the officials 
of the local school unit, the state edu- 
cational agency and the Commissioner 
of Education. If these cannot agree, 
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then an appeal lies to the Administra- 
tor of the F'ederal Works Agency, and 
an approval by him and the officials 
of the local school administration will 
be final. It is obvious that in those 
states which maintain separate school 
svstems for Negro and white children 
there is no safeguard for the Negro 
schools against an allotment of all the 
funds to the construction of white 
schools only, except the discretion of 
the local school administrative officials 
—a safeguard which has proven far 
too ineffective in the past. It 1s sug- 
gested that action should be taken to 
obtain an amendment to the bill which 
will require that construction grants 
in those states maintaining dual school 
systems be allotted between the two 
systems in the same ratio which the 
school children of one race bear to the 
total number of school children within 
the state, and that as a condition to 
obtaining a grant for either racial 
group need the local unit must under- 
take to provide a_ proportionate 
amount for the other group. 

S. 3170, H.R. 8324 and H.R. 8313 
(companion bills). Propose a compre- 
hensive system of educational oppor- 
tunities for youths between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-five, as follows: 

National Youth Administration to 
be under the direction of nine directors 
to be appointed by the President, and 
an Administrator appointed by the 
directors. 

National Youth Administration to 
establish a series of public works proj- 
ects on which the employees are to be 
youths not otherwise employed nor en- 
rolled in a full-time course of study. 
Each employee must enroll for at least 
four hours a week in a course of study 
i an institution approved by the 
Agency. Prevailing rate of wages to be 
paid, with a minimum of $12.50 per 
week, and a weekly maximum of 
thirty hours of employment. 

Vocational advisers may be em- 
ployed to render service to all young 
persons in the locality without charge. 
Such advisers, with the Administra- 
tion, shall attempt to obtain appren- 


tice employment for those who desire 
it. 

Academic work projects are to be 
established in or near all colleges or 
other institutions of higher learning, 
employment on which shall be open, 
on a part-time basis, to all young per- 
sons enrolled therein who would other- 
wise be unable to remain in school. 
The rate of compensation shall be the 
prevailing wage, but in no event less 
than fifty cents per hour. A sufficient 
number of hours to be used to insure 
a minimum earning of $30 per month. 

Federal scholarships are to be pro- 
vided for persons enrolled in high, sec- 
ondary or vocational training schools 
who, without financial aid, would be 
unable to continue such studies. The 
scholarship to be sufficient to pay 
school fees, cost of books, school ma- 
terials and personal expenses, and not 
to exceed $5 per week, except in spe- 
cial circumstances. 

In professional and technical schools 
of a university, such as medicine, law, 
dentistry or engineering, scholarships 
are provided for personal lodging and 
board, books, laboratory equipment 
and all fees up to the amount of fees 
paid for a similar course at the nearest 
state institution which offers such 
course. 

The significant portion of the Act 
appears in section 8, which provides 
that “no person shall be denied the 
benefits . . . because of sex, race, color, 
religious or political affiliation, past 
or present participation in strikes... .” 

H.R. 8210. Attention should also be 
directed to this bill which provides for 
the establishment and maintenance of 
an American School Army. Under its 
provisions 21,850 volunteers, consist- 
ing of males between the ages of 15 
and 18, are to be allowed, annually, 
to enlist in so-called Army schools, 
to be established at army camps and 
forts. The volunteers are to be allotted 
in proportion to congressional districts 
and are to serve actively for three 
years and as reservists for twenty 
years. The persons to be admitted to 
the schools are to be determined by an 
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examination and are to receive educa- 
tional and military training. Civilian 
teachers and lecturers are to be em- 
ployed. Compensation is to be allotted 
each trainee. The best graduates of 
the schools are to be eligible for ad- 
mission to West Point for further 
training as officers. 

This bill makes no provision for al- 
lotment of the volunteer trainees be- 
tween the races, and in view of the 
current practices of the military 
forces, it is quite probable that Ne- 
groes will be excluded from the bene- 
fits. Amendments should be suggested 
that will require the number of volun- 
teers to be appointed from each con- 
gressional district to be determined on 
the basis of racial population. 


Litigation 

HE CASES OF LucILE BLUFoRD VS. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MissourI and 
its Registrar, S. W. Canapa, have 
been brought to trial in the state 
courts of Missouri and the District 
Court of the United States during the 
early part of February. Miss Bluford 
brought an action in mandamus to 
compel the University to admit her to 
matriculation in the School of Jour- 
nalism in the Circuit Court of Boone 
County. The University resisted the 
action on the ground that it had pro- 
vided adequate educational facilities 
at Lincoln University (for Negroes). 
However, no School of Journalism had 
been established and Miss Bluford re- 
lied upon the decision in Gaines vs. 
Canada, et al., and insisted that a 
“paper education” was not the equiv- 
alent of that offered white citizens of 
Missouri. The case has been taken 
under advisement by the court and an 
early decision is anticipated. 

At the same time Miss Bluford filed 
an action in the Federal Court against 
Canada, the Registrar of the Univer- 
sity, for damages, alleging that by his 
refusal to admit her to registration in 
the School of Journalism he had de- 
nied her a right secured under the 
Constitution and laws of the United 


States.? She claimed damages in the 
sum of Twenty Thousand Dollars, 
Ten Thousand each for his refusal to 
admit her on her first application on 
January 30, 1939, and his second re- 
fusal on August 14, 1939. The Regis- 
trar filed a motion to dismiss the peti- 
tion on the ground that the action was 
brought against the wrong party, in 
that the state statute imposes the duty 
to provide equal educational facilities 
on the Curators of Lincoln University 
and that he (as an officer of Missouri 
University) had no _ discretionary 
power to admit or reject the applicant. 
The court heard the arguments on 
February 3, and has held its decision 
until the submission of briefs by op- 
posing counsel. 


Teachers’ Salaries 


OLLOWING THE DECISION OF THE 

Unitep States District Court in 
Mills vs. Anne Arundel County Board 
of Education,’ all of the cases pending 
in the state courts of Maryland to 
compel equalization of teachers’ sala- 
ries have been dismissed with the stipu- 
lation that equal salaries will be paid 
beginning with the school year 1940- 
1941. 


Readers of this column will recall 
that a similar suit had been filed in 
the state courts of Virginia in 1939, 
and was denied. The appeal was not 
prosecuted by reason of the fact that 
the petitioner was dismissed by the 
school board of the City of Norfolk 
before the appeal became perfected, 
and so the case had become moot. Im- 
mediately thereafter a new case was 
filed, in the United States District 
Court, as the Mills case had been, on 
behalf of Melvin O. Alston against the 
same defendants as in the previous 
case, in his capacity as a_ school 
teacher, a taxpayer, and as a repre- 
sentative of the Norfolk Teachers’ As- 
sociation, the latter joining in the suit. 

To this suit the Board of Education 


*US.C.A., Tit. 8, Sec. 43. . 
*30 F. Supp. 245 (reported in full in the 
preceding issue of the JoURNAL). 
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filed a motion to dismiss predicated 
chiefly upon the grounds that as Al- 
ston had signed a contract to teach 
for 1940-1941 for the alleged discrimi- 
natory salary, he had waived any 
right to object to the unconstitutional 
basis upon which this salary was fixed. 
The motion came on for hearing on 
February 12, 1940, and after a full 
day’s argument the court sustained the 
motion to dismiss, basing its decision 
upon the “sanctity of contract,” hold- 
ing that one who had voluntarily ac- 
cepted the benefits of a contract could 
not question the constitutionality of 
its inception. Against this view coun- 
sel for Alston argued, in vain, that 
where two types of salary contracts 
are offered—one for white teachers, 
and another for Negro teachers—the 
acceptance by a Negro of the latter, 
where he has no choice as to the for- 
mer, is not an election or waiver as to 


the benefits of the former. The tenor of 
their argument was that there can be 
no free choice where the Negro is told 
that his only alternative is to accept 
the only contract offered him solely 
because of his race and color, or refuse 
to accept the position at all. An ap- 
peal has been noted and the case is 
being prosecuted to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals of the United States. 

The court attempted to distinguish 
the instant case from Mills vs. Board 
of Education, supra, on the ground 
that in Maryland the teachers have 
tenure after two years of service, while 
they never acquire permanent tenure 
in Virginia. It is submitted that the 
length of tenure is not the controlling 
factor. The real question at issue is 
whether or not the contract, for any 
period, can contain a differential in 
salary on a basis of race or color 
alone. 


Section D: The Vocational Education and 
Guidance of Negroes 
DOXEY A. WILKERSON 


The Annual Vocational Opportunity Campaign of the 
National Urban League 


Y THE TIME THIS IS PRINTED, THE 

NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE will 
have conducted its Eighth Vocational 
Opportunity Campaign.’ This annual 
observance represents, by all odds, the 
nation’s most comprehensive single or- 
ganized effort to interpret from the 
viewpoint of Negroes the main tenets 
of vocational guidance. It merits, 
therefore, descriptive analysis and ap- 
praisal. 

Attention should be called to the 
fact that the Vocational Opportunity 
Campaign is only one of several im- 
portant and continuing activities 
which the National Urban League 
guidance program comprehends. The 





*March 10-17, 1940. (This article was 
written on February 17, 1940—Ed.) 


others include: (1) a job-placement 
service for industrial workers in the 
44 cities where branches of the League 
have been established; (2) the pro- 
motion of trade-unionism among Ne- 
gro workers; (3) a teacher-placement 
service on the college level; (4) civil 
service examination announcements, 
involving the regular and systematic 
circularization of over 600 individuals 
and agencies; and (5) a general guid- 
ance information service, which han- 
dles hundreds of requests each year. 
The present analysis is restricted to 
the annual Vocational Opportunity 
Campaign. Consideration is given to 
the nature and extent of its activities, 
the content of the message it carries 
to Negro youth, and an evaluation of 
the campaign as a whole. For the most 
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part, descriptive data are based upon 
reports for last year’s program.’ 


The Nature and Extent of Activities 


Though sponsored and organized by 
the National Urban League, the an- 
nual Vocational Opportunity Cam- 
paign is really a cooperative enter- 
prise in which numerous and varied 
groups participate. Last year’s cam- 
paign, for example, was conducted 
with the cooperation of the affiliated 
Urban League branches, secondary 
schools and colleges throughout the 
nation, over a dozen national organi- 
zations (including sororities and fra- 
ternities, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Na- 
tional Negro Congress, and N.A.A.- 
C.P.), national and state offices of the 
National Youth Administration, and 
a miscellany of local organizations and 
groups. 

A wide variety of activities char- 
acterize the programs conducted in 
different communities. Symposia, mass 
meetings, library exhibits, community 
occupational surveys, seminars, radio 
skits and addresses, motion pictures, 
counselling, forums, debates, indus- 
trial tours, labor union conferences, 
dramatic presentations, teas, ban- 
quets, guidance clinics, brief talks in 
churches, school assembly meetings, 
the distribution of literature, press dis- 
patches—these are illustrative of sev- 
eral score different activities reported 
for various communities. 

Especial attention should be called 
to the considerable body of literature 
prepared for and distributed during 
the 1939 campaign. The following were 
sent out by the National Office. 

Title and Description Quantity 
Announcement of the Seventh Vo- 

cational Opportunity Campaign 


(4-page leaflet) .............00- 3,000 
Opportunity Magazine (special 
BOBO NNO): cidiciincs ces slanswinen 6,500 


* Acknowledgement is made to Dr. T. Ar- 
nold Hill, Director, Department of Indus- 
trial Relations, National Urban League, for 
the privilege of examining unpublished re- 
ports for the Seventh Vocational Oppor- 
tunity Campaign, March 19-26, 1939. 





Suggestions for Local Committees 


CORIINED, oc5 sit civ weno es wiemcwe sx 200 
Go Forward: A Message to Negro 

Youth (4-page leaflet) .......... 20,000 
Announcement of Publications (4- 

PRM EMD) Sis iow aoc c on. send cs 3,000 
Occupational Opportunities for Ne- 

groes (13-minute radio script) .. 100 
Vocational Guidance Bibliography 

tr | i ee 200 


They Crashed the Color Line (31- 
page pamphlet; stories of Negroes 
in “unusual” jobs) ........ Not Reported 
Guiding Negro Youth Toward Jobs 
(22-page pamphlet; practical sug- 
gestions for effective guidance ac- 
NVM) oe ssisinwane ees oases Not Reported 


For purposes of the 1940 campaign, 
three significant additions have been 
made to this body of literature: “A 
Message to Negro Youth,” a 6-page 
pamphlet of advice to young people; 
“A Workers’ World,” a 6-page folder 
about labor unions and labor legisla- 
tion; and “Program Aids for the Vo- 
cational Opportunity Campaign,” a 
49-page mimeographed bulletin of 
suggestions for cooperating organiza- 
tions. In addition to these publications 
by the National Office, local branches 
and cooperating organizations have 
utilized a varied assortment of printed 
and mimeographed bulletins, pam- 
phlets, programs, skits and leaflets in 
furthering their respective programs. 

The National Office never receives 
even approximately complete reports 
of activities conducted in behalf of 
the Vocational Opportunity Cam- 
paign. Nevertheless, some appreciation 
of the extensiveness of these activities 
may be gained from such incomplete 
returns as there are for programs 
sponsored by community groups and 
by schools. 

During the 1939 campaign, pro- 
grams were conducted in at least 67 
urban communities in 26 states, 
stretching from Florida, Georgia and 
Texas in the South, to Rhode Island, 
Wisconsin, Washington and California 
in the North and West. There were 
40 radio pregrams in 20 cities. Nearly 
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50,000 persons are reported to have 
attended 440 different meetings. 

Reports from schools show that at 
least 152 institutions in 25 states par- 
ticipated in last year’s campaign. 
These include 21 colleges and univer- 
sities, 114 secondary schools, and 17 
institutions offering work on both lev- 
els. Approximately 85,000 students 
were enrolled in the institutions re- 
porting participation. 

Thus, the varied activities of the 
annual Vocational Opportunity Cam- 
paign touch hundreds of communities 
throughout the nation, and carry a 
guidance message to many thousands 
of persons. There remains to interpret 
the content of that message. 


The Message of the Campaign 


The stated purpose of the Voca- 
tional Opportunity Campaign is: “To 
stimulate youth to train and prepare 
for the jobs of tomorrow.” Further 
expressive of this general aim are the 
“themes” around which programs have 
centered during the past three years: 
“Train Today for Tomorrow’s Job!” 
(1938 and 1940); and “Negro Youth 
in the World of Tomorrow” (1939). 
The general nature of the activities 
employed in furthering this aim are 
described above. Toward what more 
specific objectives are these activities 
directed? Precisely, what are Negro 
youth asked to believe about the world 
of work? What are they and their 
adult mentors exhorted to do? 

It is probably safe to assume that 
the percepts and principles set forth 
in the literature distributed by the 
National Office are fairly representa- 
tive of the content of Vocational Op- 
portunity Campaign messages carried 
by programs throughout the nation. 
Examination of that literature reveals 
several dominant notes.* 

Foremost is a message of inspiration 
and hope for job-seeking Negro youth. 
“There is still work to be done in the 





*Quotations appearing in the following 
paragraphs were taken from various of the 
pamphlets and bulletins noted above. 


¥ 


world today;” and, at least by impli- 
cation, adequately prepared Negro 
youth may expect to do their share. 
Even in 1930, “of the 534 different 
occupations listed in the . . . Census, 
there were only four in which no Ne- 
groes were engaged.” Though the aver- 
age student and many teachers think 
otherwise, “the individual is the prin- 
cipal arbiter of his own fate.” “More 
and more is merit, rather than influ- 
ence, an applicant’s surest asset.” Wit- 
ness the many eminent Negroes occu- 
pying positions generally considered 
“closed” to members of their race. 
“They Crashed the Color Line!” 
“What others have done, you too can 
do!” 

A second major emphasis is the 
necessity for care in the selection, 
preparation and application for an oc- 
cupation, together with efficient per- 
formance on the job. “It is easier for 
the trained individual to find employ- 
ment than it is for the untrained indi- 
vidual to find employment.” “What 
skills have you for which an employer 
might be willing to pay?” “Have you 
other abilities and qualifications which 
might interest him?” “Are you gen- 
erally intelligent about the world in 
which you live?” “The average em- 
ployer is not interested in your needs, 
but in his needs; he is not so concerned 
over the fact that you must have a job, 
as he is over the fact that he must 
have certain specific help.” “Do you 
know where to seek employment?” 
Appraise your own qualifications; 
learn some special skills—at school, at 
home, through hobbies, or on a begin- 
ing job; survey the occupational re- 
sources of your community; enlist the 
aid of various social agencies; apply 
here, there and everywhere for a job; 
and when you present yourself in per- 
son, be sure to observe our “Helps 
and Hints for the Vocational Inter- 
view.” Further, once you secure em- 
ployment, “do the job so well that new 
types of employment opened, perhaps 
experimentally, to Negroes, may re- 
main open to them; and possibly some 
day you will want to launch a busi- 
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ness of your own which will help to 
give much-needed employment to 
other Negro boys and girls.” 

A third note of significance, empha- 
sized more in 1940 than in previous 
annual campaigns, is the importance 
of organized labor and of labor legis- 
lation. “Before you are ready for 
work, you will need to understand the 
problems you must meet as soon as 
you step into the world of workers. 
An important question that will con- 
front you—one that you will not be 
able to avoid—is the labor union rela- 
tionship to your vocation. You will 
want to know a great deal about this 
relationship in order to make intelli- 
gent decisions regarding your job.” Is 
your field “organized”? “If there is a 
union, what is its history and its rela- 
tionship to the labor movement as a 
whole?” “Why was it organized?” 
What advantages and special benefits 
can you obtain by joining a union? 
What state and national legislation 
(e.g. NLRB, Wagner Labor Relations 
Act, SLRB, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Unemployment Insurance, State 
Minimum Wage Law, Fair Labor 
Standards Act, etc.) affect your job? 
Are you prejudiced against such acts 
and agencies, feeling that they inter- 
fere with your “rights as an individ- 
ual”? What is their relationship to 
labor unions; their history? Study the 
answers supplied to this “factual 
quiz,” and consult the sources sug- 
gested for further information. Doing 
so “will help you to success in the 
‘World of Workers.’ ” 

Finally, adult agencies and individ- 
uals with responsibility for the guid- 
ance of Negro youth are urged, in 
every way possible, to help young peo- 
ple choose, prepare for, and enter upon 
occupations. Hosts of practical sug- 
gestions are offered to this end. Espe- 
cially are adults urged to take part in 
“Creating New Job Opportunities.” 
Go to employers with “a committee of 
Negroes and whites, fortified with 
definite factual information and pre- 
pared to present it logically and per- 
suasively.” Organize a “pressure” ap- 


peal on the basis of purchasing 
strength; send “letters and telegrams 
‘timed’ to arrive on a scheduled day,” 


Five or six letters or telegrams would mean nothing 


Five or six hundred letters or telegrams 
would mean something 


FIVE OR SIX THOUSAND...! 


Secure “trade union backing and sup- 
port”; hold “protest meetings”; con- 
duct “parades,” especially torch-light 
parades, with posters and hand bills; 
use “picketing” to capture the atten- 
tion of both the Negro and white 
public; “boycott” firms which refuse 
to employ Negroes; coach groups of 
qualified Negroes for civil service 
examinations; distribute seals bearing 
the inscription: “Employ Negro Youth 
in White Collar Jobs.” 

These, of course, are by no means 
all of the percepts and admonitions 
which the campaign literature include. 
They represent, however, what appear 
to be its major emphases. Now to an 
evaluation of this message and the 
activities by which it is conveyed. 


Appraisal 


As regards organization and ad- 
ministration, the Vocational Oppor- 
tunity Campaign appears, in general, 
to be well-conceived and effectively 
directed. Further, the content of its 
message is, for the most part, consist- 
ent with valid principles of guidance 
and sound social policy. There are, 
however, a few special limitations and 
excellencies to which particular atten- 
tion should be called. 

In the first place, programs incident 
to the campaign are perhaps to0 
greatly restricted to urban communi- 
ties. Aside from activities in a few 
rural schools, practically all of last 
year’s observances were in cities. This, 
of course, is readily understandable, 
considering that the organizational 
structure of the League is centered in 
the cities. Nevertheless, its effect is 
almost wholly to neglect the vast rural 
Negro population whose community 
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resources for vocational guidance are 
otherwise extremely meager. 

A similar criticism is appropriate as 
regards the distribution of emphasis 
between the North and the South. 
School programs, of course, are pre- 
dominantly in southern areas. How- 
ever, the vast majority of non-school 
urban community programs are con- 
ducted in the North. Three-fourths of 
the cities which participated in last 
year’s campaign are located in north- 
erm states. Thus, here again, there 
would seem to be undue neglect of 
precisely those geographical areas 
where the largest Negro population is 
to be found, and where the vocational 
guidance needs of Negroes are perhaps 
the most acute. 

One outstanding merit of the cam- 
paign is found in several choice pieces 
of literature which it makes available 
for wide distribution. Particularly 
noteworthy in this regard is Anne 
Tanneyhill’s excellent pamphlet en- 
titled “Guiding Negro Youth Toward 
Jobs.”* Here set forth, in clear, con- 
cise form, is an unusually rich body 
of practical suggestions which most 
any group interested in the guidance 
of Negro youth should find extremely 
helpful. Especial attention should be 
called also to the 29-page “Vocational 
Guidance Bibliography,” and to “A 
Workers’ World,” Roberta Randolph’s 
new little folder of questions and an- 
swers about trade unions and labor 
legislation. Considering the paucity of 
more substantial guidance materials 
in this special field, merely to distrib- 
ute such literature as this is, in itself, 
an Important service. 

One note which seems to run 
through much of the campaign litera- 
ture, more often implicit than explicit, 
is the idea of choosing and preparing 
for THE job for which one is best 
fitted. This emphasis is unfortunate. 
It is fairly well agreed in educational 
theory that the best interests of 
neither the young people nor the eco- 





ia Color Line Series, No. 6, 1938, pp. 


nomic order are now served by guid- 
ance which is directed toward specific, 
narrowly defined jobs. As expressed 
by Russell, “The needs . . . seem to be 
clearly for the cultivation of a broad 
range of general skills and abilities 
that may be of value in a whole re- 
lated family of occupations.’® This 
principle merits explicit emphasis in 
the Vocational Opportunity Cam- 
paign. 

The pamphlet, “Guiding Negro 
Youth Toward Jobs,” begins with this 
statement: “Vocational guidance, to 
be adequate for Negro youth, requires 
a body of occupational data which has 
not yet been assembled... .” The 
validity of this assertion defines an- 
other, perhaps unavoidable, limitation 
of the Vocational Opportunity Cam- 
paign. Precisely, what is the occupa- 
tional outlook for Negro youth, in any 
given area, at any given time? What 
employment opportunities exist? What 
are current trends in this regard? In 
short, just what are “the jobs of to- 
morrow”? The answers to these very 
practical questions no one is in posi- 
tion to supply. Yet, these are the very 
items of information which Negro 
youth most need. Not only would the 
value of the Vocational Opportunity 
Campaign be enhanced, but the whole 
guidance movement would be tremen- 
dously benefited, if the National Ur- 
ban League were to utilize its re- 
sources for the collection and dissemi- 
nation of reliable, basic data descrip- 
tive of occupational opportunities for 
Negro youth. 

To those accustomed to view the 
League as an essentially “conserva- 
tive” organization, the emphasis which 
campaign literature places upon the 
importance of the trade union move- 
ment, together with the militant sug- 
gestions offered for “Creating New 
Job Opportunities,” should come as a 
welcome surprise. Though perhaps not 
so far-reaching as one might desire, 


5John Dale Russell, e¢ al, Vocational 
Education. Washington: The Advisory 
Committee on Education, Staff Study No. 
8, 1938, pp. 215-16. 
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these are wholesome and “progressive” 
emphases. One wonders how generally 
they find expression in the campaign 
activities of cooperating schools and 
community groups. 

The message of hope and inspira- 
tion which permeates the campaign 
literature would perhaps be justified 
by the League as an antidote for the 
many discouragements and frustra- 
tions with which Negro youth are con- 
fronted in their daily lives. Neverthe- 
less, it does not smack of realism; and 
coming at this particular period of 
American history, it seems ironically 
misleading. One wishes there were, in- 
stead, a frank discussion of the basic 
institutional maladjustments from 
which the current employment prob- 
lems of youth emerge. Would that the, 
by no means bright, prospects of Ne- 
gro youth were interpreted, not merely 
in terms of racial discrimination, but 
also, and more fundamentally, in 
terms of the underlying conflict of 
class interests which constitutes their 
significant setting. Would that the ap- 
peal for individual vocational success 
were supplemented by an appeal for 
participation in the larger struggle to 
build a social order in which increas- 
ing numbers of individuals may rea- 
sonably be expected to “succeed.” In 
short, one wishes the message of the 
Vocational Opportunity Campaign 
gave fuller expression to what Brewer 
calls the “social aim” of guidance, 
namely, to give to youth those under- 
standings and attitudes essential for 
them to help effectively to build a 
better world of occupations. It should 
be apparent, of course, that any seri- 
ous effort to follow the suggestions 
here made would provide a very real 
test of whatever “progressive” limita- 
tions there may be for the National 
Urban League. 

Finally, a word should be said about 
the potentialities of the Vocational 
Opportunity Campaign as a stimulus 
to continuing guidance activities 
throughout the nation. Each spring, 
for at least one week, hundreds of 
Negro schools and other social groups, 


embracing thousands of individuals, 
go through the motions of espousing, 
and often actually conducting, pro- 
grams of vocational guidance for Ne- 
gro youth. There are no data by which 
to measure the abiding character of 
these annual observances. One hopes 
the participants do more than “get 
religion” for this one week, in order 
that they may “sin” with good con- 
science for the rest of the year. A real 
test of the value of the campaign lies 
in the extent to which it stimulates the 
development of continuing programs 
of vocational guidance. 


Further University Research in the 
Field of Vocational Education 
and Guidance of Negroes 


ie THE PRECEDING ISSUE OF THE 
JOURNAL, there were listed here for 
the convenience of students some 90 
unpublished theses and dissertations 
dealing with the vocational education 
and guidance of Negroes. That list is 
now supplemented with 40 additional 
titles. 


A. Vocational Choices and Interests of Stu- 
dents: 


91. Braxton, Robert A., “The Relationship 
Between the Vocational Interest and 
the Intelligence, Scholarship, and Vo- 
cational Opportunities of Twelfth 
Grade Negro Students.” Master’s The- 
sis. Springfield: Wittenberg College, 
1939. 

92. Proctor, Mae E. H., “Attitudes of Ne- 
gro Boys on N.Y.A. Work Projects 
Concerning Such Relief and Their Vo- 
cational Outlook.” Master’s Thesis. 
Northampton: Smith College, 1939. 


B. Vocational Pursuits and Opportunities: 


93. Brandford, Pat Audrey, “Training and 
Opportunities for Negro Women in the 
Field of Physical Education.” Master’s 
Thesis. Iowa City: State University of 
Towa, 1939. 

94. Carter, Esther E., “Changing Tenden- 
cies in Vocations of the Negro.” Mas- 
ter’s Thesis. Boulder: University of 
Colorado, 1935. 

95. Eason, N. S., “The Negro in American 
Industry.” Master’s Thesis. Los An- 
geles: University of Southern Califor- 
nia, 1932. 

Wilbur A.,, 


96. Henderson, “Economic 


Handicaps of Negro Workers Due to 
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Race Prejudice.” Master’s Thesis. Bos- 
ton: Boston University, 1933. 

Hilke, Reverend George C., SJ., “The 
Occupational Distribution of the Ne- 
groes in the City of Saint Louis.” 
Master’s Thesis. St. Louis: St. Louis 
University, 1936. 

May, Agnes Elizabeth, “Employment 
of Women in Domestic and Personal 
Service with Special Reference to Ne- 
gro Women in Atlanta, Georgia.” Mas- 
ter’s Thesis. Atlanta: Atlanta Univer- 
sity, 1939. 

Penn, Emma Shields, “Vocational Ad- 
justment Problems of Negro Women 
in New York City.” Master’s Thesis. 
New York: New York University, 1932. 
Pinchbeck, Raymond Bennett, “The 
Virginia Negro Artisan and Trades- 
man.” Doctor’s Dissertation. Char- 
lottesville: University of Virginia, 1925. 
Smith, Ruth D., “Relationships of 
Father-Son Occupations in Atlanta, 
Georgia.” Master’s Thesis. Atlanta: At- 
lanta University, 1937. 


C. Occupations of High School and College 
Graduates: 


102. 


10 


co 


104. 


105. 


. Kirkwood, Herbert, 


Harrison, Armye Jones, “A Case His- 
tory of Pickard High School, Brenham, 
Texas.” Master’s Thesis. Prairie View 
State College, 1939. 

“The Extent to 
which the Negro High Schools in Ken- 
tucky Meet the Needs of the Grad- 
uates as Determined by the Occupa- 
tional Status of the Graduates.” Mas- 
ter’s Thesis Terre Haute: Indiana State 
Teachers College, 1939. 

Rourke, Frances E., “A Follow-up 
Study of 100 Colored Boys Leaving 
High School in June 1932.” Master’s 
Thesis. Washington: Catholic Univer- 
sity, 1936. 

Terrell, Wendell P., “A Study of the 
Employment of the Graduates of Ne- 
gro High Schools of Texas.” Master’s 
Thesis. Fort Collins: Colorado State 
College, 1938. 


. Walls, Jean H., “A Study of the Ne- 


gro Graduates of the University of 
Pittsburgh for the Decade 1926-1936.” 
Doctor’s Dissertation. Pittsburgh: Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, 1938. 


D. Programs of Vocational and Educational 
Guidance: 


107. 


108, 


Buford, Mary S., “Guidance for Girls 
in Accredited High Schools for Negroes 
in Oklahoma.” Master’s Thesis. Gree- 
ley: Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, 1939. 

McGoodwin, Sully Bruce, “A Study of 
Guidance Activities Found in Negro 
High Schools of Nineteen States.” Mas- 
ter’s Thesis. Springfield: Wittenberg 
College, 1937. 


109. 


Traylor, Amater Z., “Vocational Apti- 
tude Tests as an Instrument in Predict- 
ing Success in Shop Work.” Master’s 
Thesis. Atlanta: Atlanta University, 
1939. 


E. Programs of Vocational Education in 
General: 


110. 


EEE: 


oe 
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112. 


113. 


114. 


115. 


116. 


118. 


119. 





Buford, C. R., “Building a Vocational 
Curriculum to Meet the Needs and In- 
terests of the Negro Boys and Girls of 
Waurika, Oklahoma.” Master’s Thesis. 
Greeley: Colorado State College of 
Education (In progress, 1940). 

Shinn, Erwin H., “A Study of the 
Status of Negro Education in the 
Southern States, with Special Reference 
to Agricultural and Industrial Train- 
ing.” Doctor’s Dissertation. Washing- 


ton: George Washington University, 
1923. 
‘ocational Education in Special Fields: 


(a) Agriculture 


Armstrong, James Lionel, “The Devel- 
opment of Agricultural Programs for 
Negroes in Georgia.” Master’s Thesis. 
Washington: Howard University, 1939. 
Haley, Simon A., “Determining the 
Factors Affecting Curriculum Construc- 
tion for Instructing Adult Negro Farm- 
ers in Oklahoma.” Master’s Thesis. 
Ithaca: Cornell University, 1931. 
Jones, Gus, Jr., “A Farming Program 
for Negro Adult Farmers in Limestone 
County, Texas.” Master’s Thesis. Fort 
Collins: Colorado State College, 1939. 
Oliver, Julius A., “Factors Related to 
Success in the Teaching of Vocational 
Agriculture in the Negro Schools of 
Virginia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina.” Master’s Thesis. Ames: Iowa 
State College, 1932. 

Rankin, John O., “The Negro Land- 
Grant Schools—Their Equipment, 
Methods and Results in Agricultural 
Education.” Master’s Thesis. Washing- 
ton: George Washington University, 
1912. 


(b) Home Economics: 


. Briscoe, Mineola I., “A Study of Living 


Conditions Among Negroes in Wagoner 
County, Oklahoma, As a Basis for 
Home Economics Instruction.” Master’s 
Thesis. Iowa City: State University of 
Towa, 1938. 

Dove, Nannie M., “The Occupational 
Needs of Negro High School Girls with 
Home Economics Training.” Master’s 
Thesis. State College: Pennsylvania 
State College, 1939. 

Hunter, Mary E. V., “Some Effects of 
Home Economics Training upon the 
Home Practices of Negro Families in 








120. Lane, Cecelia S., 


122. Peebles, Eula M.., 


123. Ross, 


124. Sullivan, Grace M., 


125. Manning, Seaton W., 


securing 
sacrifice detail for more complete cov- 
erage of the number of institutions. 





Texas.” Master’s Thesis. Ames: Iowa 
State College, 1931. 

“The Place of Home 
Economics in the Curriculum for 


Women of Houston College for Ne- 


groes.” Master’s Thesis. Ames: Iowa 
State College, 1937. 
121. Netterville, Rebecca F., “Development 


of Home Economics for Negroes in the 
Secondary Schools of Louisiana.” Mas- 
ter’s Thesis. Ames: Iowa State College, 
1939. 

Certain Home and 
Community Conditions of Rural Ne- 
groes in Arkansas as One Basis for 
Improving the Home Economics Pro- 
gram at the Secondary Level.” Master’s 
Thesis. Ames: Towa State College, 1937. 
Addie L., “Development of the 
Vocational Home Economics Program 
for Negroes in Mississippi.” Master’s 
Thesis. Ames: Iowa State College, 1932. 
“Home Economics 
in Negro Secondary Schools of Ken- 
tucky.” Master’s Thesis. Ames: Iowa 
State College, 1932. 


(c) Industrial Arts: 
“Negro Trade 
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Master’s Thesis, 


Unionists in Boston.” 
Boston: Boston University, 1938. 


126. Walden, Edmmia H., “A Study of 
Clothing Courses in ’ Negro Normal 
Schools and Colleges.” Master’s Thesis, 
Chicago: University of Chicago, 1930, 


(d) Commercial: 


127. Oglesby, Isador Boyd, “A Study of the 
High School Commercial Training of 
Negroes in Durham, North Carolina.” 
Master’s Thesis. Iowa City: State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1939. 

128. Polacoff, Yetta, “History of Commer- 
cial Education in the Public Schools of 
the District of Columbia.” Master's 
Thesis. Washington: George Washing- 
ton University, 1934. 


(e) Federal Funds: 


129. Church, Zelmera, “The Participation of 
Negro Land-Grant Colleges in Federal 
Emergency and Regular Educational 
Funds.” Master’s Thesis. Washington: 
Howard University, 1939. 

130. Smith, Cecil Clive. “The Federal Aid 
to Vocational Education in North 
Carolina.” Master’s Thesis. Durham: 
Duke University, 1935. 


Section E: Higher Education 
Enrollment in Negro Colleges and Universities, 1939-1940 
MARTIN D. JENKINS 


HE JOURNAL PRESENTS ANNUALLY IN 
THIS SECTION a survey of statistics 


of registration and graduation in Ne- 
gro colleges and 
year 113 institutions thought to be 
offering work on the college level were 
requested to provide information rela- 
tive to the following items: 
graduate resident enrollment as of 
October 1939, and (2) total number of 
graduates (A.B. and B.S.) during the 
school year 1938-1939. Similar data 
were requested of nine institutions now 
having 
writer is cognizant of the desirability 


This 


universities. 


(1) under- 


graduate departments. The 


of obtaining more detailed informa- 


tion, such as enrollment in the various 
curriculums, but it has appeared ex- 


in view of the difficulty of 
questionnaire returns, to 


pedient, 


Statistics of undergraduate enroll- 





ment were received from 97 colleges 
and universities. Three colleges have 
either discontinued college work or are 
merged with another institution, and 
thirteen institutions did not reply to 
repeated requests for information. 
Each of these thirteen institutions is a 
small privately controlled college. The 
tabulation includes all of the larger 
institutions, all of the publicly con- 
trolled institutions, and all of the col- 
leges and universities that are mem- 
bers of, or are rated by, their regional 
association. These institutions include 
approximately 97 per cent of all the 
undergraduate students enrolled in 
Negro colleges and universities, and 
confer more than 99 per cent of the 
baccalaureate degrees. Replies were 
received from all of the institutions of- 
fering graduate work. 

The data here presented include 
both full-time and part-time resident 
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college students, but exclude students 
in extension and summer school 
courses and those in_ professional 
schools (medicine, law, theology, so- 
cial work). It is to be noted that the 
enrollment statistics are as of the fall 
term; enrollment for the entire school 
vear will be somewhat larger than that 
reported here. Attention is further 
called to the fact that the item “Grad- 
uates 1938-1939” includes those grad- 
uates who were awarded degrees at the 
end of the 1939 summer session. This 
explanation is inserted to explain ap- 
parent discrepancies between the fig- 
ures given here and those which ap- 
pear in the biennial report of the Office 
of Education. The latter tabulation in- 
cludes enrollment data for the entire 
regular school year, and graduates as 
of the year ending June 30. 

The data for each institution were 
provided in each instance by the regis- 
trar or an equivalent administrative 
officer. There is reason to believe that 
in a very few instances the statistics 
have been inaccurately reported. This 
factor, however, probably does not af- 
fect seriously the accuracy of the to- 
tal compilation. 


Undergraduate Enrollment 


Total Enrollment.—Ninety-seven 
institutions report a total undergrad- 
uate enrollment of 37,830 students as 
of October 1939. When this figure is 
corrected to include the non-reporting 
institutions it appears that approxi- 
mately 39,000 undergraduate resident 
college students were enrolled in Ne- 
gro colleges and universities during 
the fall term 1939-1940. (Cf. Table I.) 
Total enrollment increased 6.6 per 
cent over the preceding school year in 
the 92 institutions for which data are 
available for both years; 63 of these 
institutions report a gain and 25 a loss 
in total enrollment. 

Enrollment of college students in the 
17 states having separate schools, and 
the District of Columbia, is 3.8 per 
= of Negro population. (1930 cen- 
sus. 


Comparable data for American col- 
leges and universities are not avail- 
able. Walters conducts an annual 
survey of the enrollment in four-year 
colleges and universities which are ac- 
credited by their regional association. 
During the current year’ (November 
1939) 648 institutions report an en- 
rollment of 873,697 full-time students 
and a grand total (including part-time 
and summer school registration) of 
1,323,874. These figures represent an 
increase over the preceding year of 
2.7 per cent in full-time students, and 
of 3.4 per cent in students enrolled in 
arts and science colleges. The total en- 
rollment of institutions located in the 
southern states increased approxi- 
mately 5 per cent. It is to be observed 
that Walters’ Survey does not include 
junior colleges and non-accredited in- 
stitutions. 

Distribution by Sex.—The distribu- 
tion of students, by sex, has remained 
constant during the past four years as 
is shown by the following tabulation: 


1939 1938 1937 1936 
Male. 0.000% 43% 43% 43% 43% 
Female ....57% 57% 56% 56% 
Distribution of Enrollment in Pub- 
lic and Private Institutions——The 33 
publicly-controlled institutions in- 
cluded in the tabulation report a total 
enrollment of 18,054 students, an in- 
crease of approximately 8.9 per cent 
over the preceding year. The 64 
privately-controlled institutions report 
a total of 19,776 students, an increase 
of 4.5 per cent over the preceding year 
in the 59 institutions for which com- 
parative data are available. The data 
appear to bear out the trend observed 
during the past few years, namely, a 
somewhat greater rate of increase in 
the enrollment of the publicly-con- 
trolled institutions. There are still, 
however, more students enrolled in 
private than in public institutions. 
Distribution of Enrollment By Rat- 


*Raymond Walters, “Statistics of Regis- 
tration in American Universities and Col- 
leges.” School and Society, 50:769-788 D 


(16) 1939. 
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ing of College——The tabulation below Ne ‘> 

‘ : So a 
shows the number of students, and the ae 5S 
percentage this number is of the total 33 38 
enrollment, in (1) institutions that are ge 3d 
members of, or are rated “A” by their ” 
regional association; (2) institutions “A” 29 
that are rated “B” by their regional M.. 23 

ag WAR ’ ak ae Not rated 45 
association; and (3) non-rated institu- Peis 
tions. OERIES, cciacee'se 97 


TABLE I 


Enrollment 


17,437 
9,578 
10,815 


37,830 





Per Cent of 
Total 


SRS 
R 


sn 
S| 
oOo 


ENROLLMENT IN NEGRO COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, FALui 1939-40; anp BaAcHELors’ 
DEGREES CONFERRED, 1938-39 














Enrollment Fall an Graduates 1939 
1939-194 o— ae > 
Institutions aie ilaaaead 1939 iets 
Total | Male | Female} Total | Total | Male | Female 
Alabama 
Talladega College........ 274 104 170 282 40 16 24 
Tuskegee Institute....... 1282 811 471 1153 160 86 74 
State A. & M. College.... 399 196 203 312 —_— —_ _ 
State Teachers College... 870e 407 363 871 135 48 87 
Miles Memorial College. . . 307 111 196 312 14 8 6 
Selma University........ 94 42 52 62 — —_ _— 
Stillman Institute. . ; 250 104 146 180 = — — 
Oakwood Junior College. . x _ — 100 —_ — — 
Arkansas 
Dunbar Junior College... . ae 35 91 118 — — — 
Shorter ne Set a <= a — — _ 
Arkansas A. & M. College. 376 177 199 436 73 39 34 
Philander Smith College. . 310 118 192 289 43 17 26 
Arkansas Baptist College. 83 37 46 —_ 2 2 - 
Delaware 
ERGO MCOUGRO. 05 6 oa. 5s aw 114 42 72 96 18 3 15 
District of Columbia 
Howard University......| 13851 599 752 1387 156 62 94 
Miner Teachers College. . . 686 114 572 603 101 19 82 
Florida 
Florida A. & M. College. . 830 359 471 766 143 68 75 
Bethune Cookman College 227 76 151 207 — a = 
Edward Waters College. . . ~ 98 137 200 — —— = 
Florida Memorial Institute — — 152 — — — 
Florida N. & I. Institute. . 173 76 97 191 — — = 
Georgia 
Beta Etta Academy.. 121 45 76 x — _— a 
Clark University. .| 360 141 219 350 49 24 25 
Georgia State Ind. College) 556 278 278 523 36 17 19 
Georgia N. & A. College.. 340 75 265 208 — ay 
Fort Valley N. & I. Inst... 219 69 150 x _— = ae 
Morehouse College....... 415 415 0 401 68 68 0 
Morris Brown College. ... 639 260 379 572 71 26 45 
Paine College... ........ 221 68 153 182 18 13 5 
Spelman College......... 366 — 366 350 49 — 49 
Georgia Baptist College... 62 21 41 60 —_ _ = 
































x—Not reported. 
e—Error in report. 
n—Not included in totals; received too late to be tabulated. 
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TABLE I (Continued) 
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Enrollment Fall Fall Graduates 1939 
(1939-1940) 1938- A.B., 
Institutions 1939 
Total | Male | Female} Total | Total | Male | Female 
Kentucky 
Kentucky State Ind. Col- 
[Pee ari cte 560 276 284 561 129 40 89 
Louisville Municipal Col- 
[CC Renn ronore 213 68 145 241 26 5 21 
Louisiana 
Southern University...... 844 419 425 780 98 35 63 
Xavier University. 918 408 510 918 132 80 52 
Louisiana Rural Normal. . x —— x = ie ei 
Leland College.......... 231 90 141 165 26 8 18 
Dillard University....... 313 130 183 253 47 16 31 
Maryland 
Coppin Normal.......... 139 35 104 158 — —_ — 
State Teachers College 
REMRVAONE 5 dr o:siesnceleolecets 131 35 96 177 — —— — 
Morgan College......... 677 229 448 440 73 32 41 
Princess Anne Academy. . 147 96 51 89 17 13 4 
Mississippt 
Southern Christian Inst... 17 rs 10 45 — — _— 
Tougaloo College........ 144 67 77 147 19 9 10 
Alcorn A. & M. College... 452 252 200 349 32 22 10 
Campbell College........ 45 20 25 45 5 1 4 
Jackson College......... 118 57 61 91 23 6 17 
Mississippi Ind. College. one x — —_ 16e — — _— 
Natchez College......... x — -- 16e — —_— — 
POMBE OOMGEB 6 5<.5:5.6 0 oss x — = x = — — 
Okolona Industrial School. x — = x - -— = 
Piney Woods School..... 57 28 29 % — —_ _— 
Missouri 
Western College......... x — a x — -— — 
Lincoln University....... 492 270 222 414 85 43 42 
Stowe Teachers ——- 326 66 260 290 16 0 16 
Lincoln Junior College. . 98n x x x — — — 
North Carolina 
Agricultural & Technical 
NG 605556 sim he.s 778 571 207 752 95 55 40 
Bennett College......... 335 0 335 307 47 0 47 
State College............ 621 229 392 463 57 19 38 
Shaw University......... 427 160 267 442 92 29 63 
St. Augustine College... . 242 103 139 220 36 22 14 
Livingstone College...... 270 130 140 249 41 15 26 
Fayettville Normal...... 657 137 520 483 63 11 52 
Winston-Salem ‘Teachers 
CMBR Secs row ees 486 106 380 525 115 10 105 
Elizabeth City Teachers 
MBBNGR a eSiss ny oo 418 86 332 440 68 17 51 
Barber Scotia Seminary. . 141 — 141 137 —_ — = 
Immanuel Lutheran Col- 
Fe irtt fala ds oie ene ae 45 25 20 39 _ — — 
— C. Smith Univer- 
Mier PNR era ch oustatal ote 399 275 124 335 77 46 31 
Kittrell Of)! Cae 82 40 42 63 — — — 
Ohio 
Wilberforce University. . 677 341 336 813 137 63 74 


klahoma 
A. & N. University. ..... 
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TABLE I (Continued) 
Enrollment Fall A Graduates 1939 
1939-194 <a os» Be 
Institutions alia 1939 (SE, BS) 
Total | Male | Female] Total | Total | Male | Female 
Pennsylvania 
Cheyney State Teachers 
REINS 5 55 5:6.60 ns 319 a 190 48 142 165 35 10 25 
Lincoln University....... 379 379 0 317 41 41 0 
South Carolina 
Claflin College. . . a 204 71 133 212 36 16 20 
Voorhees Junior College. 136 57 79 77 — — co 
A. & M. Gollewe.......... 761 386 375 675 126e 64 58 
Allen University......... 320 131 189 278 30 15 15 
Benedict College......... 372 160 212 291 63 23 40 
Bettis Junior College..... 172 55 117 149 — — — 
Clinton College.......... 43 14 29 32 = — = 
Friendship College....... 174 +4 130 120 — — — 
Morris College......... x -— — x — a — 
Coultier Memorial Acad- 
emy. ae x — — x — — 
Seneca Junior College. x — _— x — “= — 
Tennessee 
Knoxville College........ 270 151 119 304 51 23 28 
ee 6 ror 492 194 298 388 46 19 27 
Morristown N. & I. College 151 61 90 200 — — a 
Swift Memorial Junior 
C1 TSS ES een 52 22 30 50 _— — = 
Fisk University. 395 162 233 470 64 24 40 
Tennessee A. & L. ‘College. 1172 474 698 1049 184 80 104 
Lemoyne College........ 394 135 259 329 49 24 25 
Texas 
Prairie View State College.| 1050 476 574 103le 189 72 117 
St. Phillips College....... 121 21 100 177 — —_ _ 
Tillotson College........ 373 119 254 362 53 20 33 
Bishop College.......... 427 168 259 36le 108 27 81 
TORES COOMORD 5.5 co 00s 523 258 265 453 102 49 53 
Mary Allen Seminary.... 184 55 129 134 — — — 
Wiley College.......... 412 188 224 518 117 x x 
Butler College........... - — — 207 _— —_ — 
Houston College......... 435 103 332 414 56 11 45 
Jarvis Christian Institute. 161 79 82 147 15 6 9 
Paul Quinn College. 135 49 86 165 12 3 9 
Samuel Huston College. . 304 135 169 311 57 15 42 
Virginia 
State College............ 1121 468 653 967 166 64 102 
Virginia Union University. 611 288 323 565 98 41 57 
Virginia Theological Sem- 
YN eee 103 58 45 x 6 3 3 
St. Paul N. & I. Institute. . 227 83 144 273 — — —_ 
Hampton Institute. . 987 601 386 1034 149 54 95 
West Virginia 
State College............ 912 451 461 773 128 49 79 
Bluefield College......... 352 117 235 331 69 23 46 
Storer College........... 83 34 49 55 3 1 2 
NORENS 65 as .0ia cs rors ae 37,830 16,311 ween 35,438 | 4,965 | 1,931 | 2,913 
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Distribution of Enrollment In De- 
gree-Granting and Non-Degree-Grant- 
ing Institutions. The enrollment in 
degree-granting and non-degree-grant- 
ing institutions is as follows: 


e ¢ s 
iy 

Py A = 33 

Q@ 9 aS 33 

O = < 

ss -f 
Type of so & & 
College ” AY 


Degree Granting ....70 33,712 89% 
Non-Degree Granting 27 4,118 11 


Totals .......0000- 97 37830 100 

Size of Institutions Reporting, Pub- 
lic and Private—The Negro college is 
typically a small institution. Table IT 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF 97 INSTITUTIONS ON THE 
Basis ofr NUMBER OF UNDERGRADUATE 
StupENTs ENROLLED 








Number of Institutions 





Enrollment 
Total Public Private 








1250-1499. ... Z — 2 
1000-1249.... 3 3 — 
750- 999.... 9 (i 2 
500- 749.... 10 6 4 
250— 499.... 33 9 24 
100— 249.... 29 8 2] 
Below 100.... 11 = 11 

Totals.... 97 33 64 





presents the distribution of institu- 
tions according to number of under- 
graduate students enrolled, and type 
of college, on the basis of control. The 
median enrollment in the total group 
of institutions is 280; in the public 
institutions, 500; and in the private 
institutions, 250. It is probable that 
not more than one of the non-reporting 
colleges has an enrollment exceeding 
250 students; if these institutions were 
included in the distribution the me- 
dians for the total group and the 
private institutions would be some- 
what lower. 


Graduates From Degree Courses 


The 70 four-year institutions repre- 
sented in the tabulation report a total 


of 4,965 graduates (A.B. and B.S.) 
during the 1937-1938 school year, in- 
cluding the summer session. This 
represents an increase of almost 500 
graduates over last year and an in- 
crease of 11.8 per cent in the 65 insti- 
tutions for which data are available 
for both years. Four of the non-report- 
ing institutions are four-year colleges; 
the addition of the graduates of these 
schools to the total which appears in 
our tabulation, would yield a total 
of slightly more than 5,000 graduates 
of Negro colleges and universities dur- 
ing 1938-1939. 

Distribution of Graduates by Sex.— 
The distribution of graduates, by sex, 
has remained unchanged over the last 
three years as is shown by the fol- 
lowing distribution: 


Sex 1988-39 1937-38 1986-37 
WMalee <..<cc034 40% 40% 40% 
Female ......60% 60% 60% 


It is to be observed that the ratio of 
male to female graduates is somewhat 
smaller than the ratio of male to fe- 
male enrollment (see above). 


Enrollment in Graduate Schools 


Nine Negro institutions are now of- 
fering work leading to the master’s 
degree. These institutions report a to- 
tal enrollment of 629 students during 
the fall term 1939-1940, an increase 
of 31.4 per cent over the preceding 
year. (Cf. Table III.) Also shown is 
the enrollment in these institutions 
during the entire school year 1938- 
1939, including the summer session. 
The seven institutions which offered 
graduate work during this period en- 
rolled a total of 1,273 students. 

One hundred and sixteen master’s 
degrees were conferred by seven of 
these institutions during 1938-1939, 
one less than in the preceding year. 
Master’s degrees were awarded for the 
first time by Virginia State College 
and Prairie View College. Attention is 
called to the fact that these graduate 
degrees constitute the first to be 
awarded, in course, by a publicly- 
controlled Negro institution. 
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TABLE III 


ENROLLMENT IN GrapvaTE Scuoots, Fay 1939, anpD GRADUATE DeGrEES CONFERRED DURING THE Scnoon Year 
1938-1939, INcLUDING THE SUMMER SESSION 




















| 





Enrollment Graduate Degrees Conferred 
Fall | Sept. 1938-Aug. 1939 1938-1939 ta 
1938 ; | 
| Total | Male | Female} Total Total | Male { Pemnatel Total | Male | Female | Total 








Howard University. . 


Institution | Fall 1939 
Atlanta University... .| 


248 | 97 | 151 | 264 
88 142 101 
3 15 





406 163 243 42 20 22 | 46 
413 178 235 39 13 26 | 45 
42 13 29 3 1 2 0 




















Xavier University... .| 13 10 
North Carolina Col-) 

MM eects cae cca. |} 36 | 20 16 —b —b — - — _ .- —b 
North Carolina AL&T || 

IDC Sos des 0000 3 3 | 0 —b —b — — — << — en 
Fisk University...... 66 | 29 37 68 221 98 123 22 11 11 21 
Prairie View State! | 

CONNER. «2.055055. | 16 | 10 | 6 12 | 101 62 39 2 0 2 | = 
Virginia State College) 17 5 | 12 18 46 12 34 6 3 3 i 
Hampton Institute...) —a 1 Aces a 44a | 19 25 2 2 0 5 

ees 629 | 255 | 374 | 478 | 1273 | 545 728 | 116 50 | 66 | 117 





a. Hampton Institute offers graduate work during the summer session only. 


b. Graduate program not in operation. 


The distribution of enrollment and 
master’s degrees granted, by sex, is 
shown below. 


Enrollment, 1938-1939 545 43 728 
Master's Degrees, 
| 50 4 66 43 


No Negro institution awards the 
Ph.D. degree, in course. 


Summary 


Statistics of undergraduate and 
graduate enrollment as of October 
1939 and baccalaureate and graduate 
degrees conferred during 1938-1939, in- 
cluding the summer session, are pre- 
sented for 97 institutions offering un- 
dergraduate work and nine institutions 
offering graduate work. These institu- 
tions include approximately 97 per 
cent of all the undergraduate students, 
and 100 per cent of the graduate stu- 
dents enrolled in Negro colleges and 
universities. Attention is called to the 
fact that the present survey does not 
include total enrollment for the entire 
year; the addition of second and third 
term enrollees, and summer school, 
extension and professional students 
would yield a total much greater than 
that shown here. 


A total of 37,830 undergraduate 
resident college students was enrolled 
in 97 colleges and universities in Oc- 
tober 1939. When this total is cor- 
rected to include the enrollment in 13 
non-reporting institutions, it appears 
that approximately 39,000 students 
were in attendance. The increase in 
enrollment over the preceding year in 
the reporting institutions was 6.6 per 
cent. Slightly more than 5,000 bacca- 
laureate degrees were awarded by Ne- 
gro colleges and universities during 
1938-1939, an increase of 11.8 per cent 
over 1937-1938. Also shown are the 
facts that: 

—Women students constitute 57 per 
cent of the undergraduate enrollment 
and 60 per cent of the graduates from 
degree courses. 

—The 33 publicly-controlled institu- 
tions report an enrollment of 18,054 
students, an increase of 8.9 per cent. 
—The 64 privately-controlled institu- 
tions report an enrollment of 19,776 
students, an increase of 4.5 per cent. 
—Twenty-nine per cent of the under- 
graduate students are enrolled in non- 
accredited colleges. 

—Eighty-nine per cent of the under- 
graduate students are enrolled in four- 
year institutions. 

The nine Negro institutions now of- 
fering work leading to the master’s 
degree report a total enrollment of 
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629 students as of October 1939, an 
increase of 31.4 per cent over the pre- 
ceding year; and a total of 1,273 stu- 
dents during 1938-1939, including the 
summer session. Seven of these institu- 
tions conferred a total of 116 masters’ 
degrees during the year 1938-1939, an 


increase of one. Graduate degrees were 
awarded for the first time by Virginia 
State College and Prairie View Col- 
lege; these constitute the first gradu- 
ate degrees to be conferred, in course, 
by publicly-controlled Negro institu- 
tions. 














